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WOODBURN GRANGE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE LAST OF A LONG LINE. 


Siz Roger Rockviuuz, of Rockville, was 
the last of a very long line. It extended 
from the Norman Conquest to the present 
century. His first known ancestor came 
over with William, and must have been a 
man of some mark, either of bone and sinew, 
or of brain, for he obtained what the Ameri- 
cans would call a prime location. As his 
name does not occur in the roll of Battle 
Abbey, he was, of course, not of a high Nor- 
man extraction ; but he had done enough, it 
seems, in the way of- knocking down Saxons, 
to place himself on a considerable eminence 
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in this kingdom. The centre of his do- 
mains was conspicuous far over the country, 
through a high range of rock overhanging 
one of the sweetest rivers in the kingdom. 
On one hand lay a vast tract of rich 
marsh land, capable, as society advanced, 
of being converted into meadows; and on 
the other, as extensive moorlands, finely 
undulating, and abounding with woods and 
deer. 

Here the original Sir Roger built his castle 
on the summit of the range of rock, with 
huts for his followers; and became known 
directly all over the country as Sir Roger de 
Rockville, or Sir Roger of the hamlet on the 
Rock. Sir Roger, no doubt, was a mighty 
hunter before the lord of the feudal district ; 
it is certain that his descendants were. For 
generations they led a jolly life at Rock- 
ville, and were always ready to exchange 
the excitement of the chase for a bit of 
civil war. Without that the country would 
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have grown dull, and ale and venison lost 
their flavour. There was no gay London 
in those days, and a good brisk skirmish 
with their neighbonrs in helm and hauberk 
was the way of spending their season. It 
was their parliamentary debate, and was ne- 
cessary to thin their woods. Protection and 
free trade were as much the great topics of 
interest as they are now, only they did not 
trouble themselves so much about corn bills. 
Their bills were of good steel, aud their pro- 
tective measures were arrows a cloth-yard 
long. Protection meant a good suit of mail, 
and a castle with its duly prescribed moats, 
bastions, portcullises, and donjon keep. Free 
trade was a lively inroad into the neigh- 
bouring baron’s lands, and the importation 
thence of goodly herds and flocks. Foreign 
cattle for home consumption was as striking 
an article in their market as ours, only the 
blows were expended on one another's heads, 


instead of the heads of foreign bullocks— 
B2 
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that is, bullocks from over the Welsh or 
Scotch marches, or from beyond the next 
brook. 

Thus lived the Rockvilles for ages. In 
all the iron combats of those iron times they 
took care to have their quota. Whether it 
was Stephen against Matilda, or Richard 
against his father, or John against the 
barons; whether it were York or Lancaster, 
Tudor or Stuart, the Rockvilles were to be 
found in the mélée, and winning power and 
lands. So long as it required only stalwart 
frames and stout blows, no family cut a more 
conspicuous figure. The Rockvilles were at 
Bosworth Field. The Rockvilles fought in 
Ireland under Elizabeth. The Rockvilles 
were staunch defenders of the crown in the 
wars of Charles I. with his parliament. The 
Rockvilles even fought for James II. at the 
Boyne, when three-fourths of the most loyal 
of the English nobility and gentry had 
deserted him in disgust and indignation. 
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But from that hour they had been less 
conspicuous. 

The opposition to the successful party, 
that of William of Orange, of course brought 
them into disgrace; and though they were 
never molested on that account, they retired 
to their estate, and found it convenient to 
be as unobtrusive as possible. Thencefor- 
ward you heard no more of the Rockvilles 
in the national annals. They became only 
of consequence in their own district. They 
acted as magistrates; they served as high- 
sheriffs; they were a substantial county 
family, and nothing more. Education and 
civilisation advanced; a wider and very 
different field of action and ambition opened 
upon the aristocracy of England. Our fleets 
and armies abroad ; our legislature at home ; 
law and the church, presented brilliant paths 
to the ambition of those thirsting for dis- 
tinction, and the good things that follow it. 
But somehow the Rockvilles did not expand 
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with this expansion. So long as it required 
only a figure of six feet high, broad shoulders 
and a strong arm, they were a great and 
conspicuous race ; but when the head be- 
came the member most in request, they 
ceased to go a-head. Younger sons, it is 
true, served in army and navy, and filled 
the family pulpit, but they produced no 
generals, no admirals, no archbishops. The 
Rockvilfes of Rockville were very conserva- 
tive, very exclusive, and very stereotype. 
Other families grew poor, and enriched 
themselves again by marrying plebeian 
heiresses. New families grew up out of 
plebeian blood into greatness, and inter- 
mingled the vigour of their first earth with 
the attenuated aristocratic soil. Men of 
family became great lawyers, great states- 
men, great prelates, and even great poets 
and philosophers. The Rockvilles remained 
high, proud, bigoted, and bornés. 

The Rockvilles married Rockvilles, or their 
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first cousins the Cliffvilles, simply to prevent 
property going out of the family. They 
kept the property together; they did not 
lose an acre; and they were a fine, tall, 
solemn race,—and nothing more. What 
ailed them ? 

If you saw Sir Roger Rockville—for there 
was an eternal Sir Roger filling his office of 
high-sheriff, he had a very fine carriage, and 
a very fine retinue in the most approved and 
splendid of costumes ;—if you saw him sit- 
ting on the bench at quarter-sessions, he was 
a tall, stately, and solemn man. If you saw 
Lady Rockville shopping in her handsome 
carriage, with very handsomely attired ser- 
vants, saw her at the county ball, or on the 
race-stand, she was a tall, aristocratic, and 
stately lady. That was in the last genera- 
tion—the present could boast no Lady Rock- 
ville. 

Great outward respect was shown to the 
Rockvilles on account of the length of their 
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descent, and the breadth of their acres. 
They were always, when any stranger asked 
about them, declared, with a serious and 
important air, to be a very ancient, honour- 
able, and substantial family. ‘‘ Oh! a great 
family are the Rockvilles—a very great 
family.” 

But if you came to close quarters with the 
members of this great and highly distin- 
guished family, you soon found yourself funda- 
mentally astonished. You had a sensation come 
over you, as if you were trying, like Moses, to 
draw water from a rock, without his delegated 
power. There was a goodly outside of things 
before you, but nothing came of it. You 
talked, hoping to get talking in return ; but 
you got little more than “ noes,” and “ yeses,” 
and “ oh, indeeds!” and “ reallys,” and some- 
times not even that, but a certain look of 
dignity, or dignification, that was meant to 
serve for all purposes. There was a sort of 


resting on aristocratic oars or “sculls,” that 
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were not to be too vulgarly handled. There 
was a feeling impressed on you, that eight 
hundred years of descent and ten thousand a 
year in landed income, did not trouble them- 
selves with the trifling things that gave dis- 
tinction to lesser people—such as literature, 
fine arts, politics, and general knowledge. 
These were very well for those who had 
nothing else to pride themselves on, but for 
the Rockvilles—oh, certainly they were by 
no means requisite ! 

In fact, you found yourselves, with a little 
variation, in the predicament of Cowper's 
people— 


‘‘ who spent their lives 
In dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing tired of drawing nothing up.” 


Who has not often come across these dry 
wells of society ?—solemn gulfs out of which 
you can pump nothing up? You know them 
—they are at your elbow every day in large 
and brilliant companies, and defy the best 
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suckine-buckets ever invented to extract any- 
thing from them. But the Rockvilles were 
each and all of this actual description. It 
was a family feature, and they seemed, if 
either, rather proud of it. They must be so ; 
for proud they were, amazingly proud, and 
they had nothing else to be proud of, except 
their acres and their ancestors. 

But the fact was, they could not help it, it 
was become organic. They had acted the 
justice of peace, and maintained the consti- 
tution against upstarts and manufacturers, 
signed warrants, supported the Church, and 
the house of correction, committed poachers, 
and then rested on the dignity of their 
ancestors for so many generations, that their 
sculls, brains, constitutions, and nervous 
systems were all so completely moulded into 
that shape, and baked in that mould, that a 
Rockville would be a Rockville to the end of 
time, if God and Nature would have allowed 
it. But such things wear out. The Ameri- 
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can Indians and the Australian natives wear 
out. They are not progressive: and as 
Nature abhors a vacuum, she does not forget 
the vacuum, wherever it may be, whether in 
a hot desert or in a cold and stately Rock- 
ville——a very ancient, honourable, and sub- 
stantial family that lies fallow till the thinking 
faculty literally dies out. 

For several generations there had been 
symptoms of decay about the Rockville 
family. Not in its property; that was as 
large as ever. Not in their personal sta- 
ture and physical aspect. The Rockvilles 
continued, as they always had been, a tall 
and not bad-looking family. But they grew 
gradually less prolific. For a hundred and 
fifty years past, there had seldom been more 
than two, or at most, three children. There 
had generally been an heir to the estate, and 
another to the family pulpit, and sometimes 
a daughter, married to some neighbouring 
squire. But Sir Roger’s father had been an 
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only child, and Sir Roger himself was an 
only child. The danger of extinction to the 
family, apparent as it was, had never induced 
Sir Roger to marry. At the time that we 
are turning our attention upon him, he had 
reached the mature age of sixty. Nobody 
believed that Sir Roger now would marry ; 
he was the last, and likely to be, of his line. 
It is worth while here to take a glance at 
Sir Roger and his estate. They exhibited a 
strange contrast. The one bore all the signs 
of progress, the other of a stereotyped feuda- 
lity. The estate, which in the days of the 
first Sir Roger de Rockville had been half 
morass and three-quarters wilderness, was 
now cultivated to the pitch of British agri- 
cultural science. The marsh lands beyond 
the river were one splendid expanse of richest 
meadows, yielding a rental of four solid 
pounds per acre. Over hill and dale on this 
side for miles, where formerly ran wild deer, 


and grew wild woodlands or furze-bushes, 
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now lay excellent farms and hamlets, and 
along the ridge of the ancient cliffs rose the 
most magnificent woods. Woods, too, clothed 
the steep hill-sides, and swept down to the 
noble river, their very boughs hanging far out 
over its clear and rapid waters. In the midst 
of these fine woods stood Rockville Hall, the 
family seat of the Rockvilles. It reared its 
old brick walls over the towering mass of 
elms, and travellers at a distance recognised 
it for what it was—the mansion of an ancient 
and wealthy family. 

The progress of England in arts, science, 
commerce, and manufactures, had carried Sir 
Roger’s estate along with it. It was full of 
active and moneyed farmers, and flourished 
under modern influences. How lucky it 
would have been for the Rockville family had 
it done the same ! 

But amid this estate, there was Sir Roger, 
solitary, and the last of the line. He had 
grown well enough — there was nothing 
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stunted about him, as far as you could see on 
the surface. In stature he exceeded six feet. 
His colossal elms could not boast of a more 
proper relative growth. He was as large a 
landlord and as tall a justice of the peace as 
you could desire ; but, unfortunately, after 
all, he was only the shell of a man. Like 
many of his veteran elms, there was a very 
fine stem, only it was hollow. There was a 
man just with the rather awkward deficiency 
of a soul. 

And it was no difficult task to explain, 
either, how this had come about. The Rock- 
villes saw plainly enough the necessity of 
manuring their lands, but they scorned the 
very idea of manuring their family. What! 
that most ancient, honourable, and substantial 
family suffer any of the common earth of 
humanity to gather about its roots! The 
Rockvilles were so careful of their good blood 
that they never allied it to any but blood as 
pure and inane as their own. Their elms 
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flourished in the rotten earth of plebeian 
accumulations, and their acres produced large 
crops of corn from the sewage of towns and 
fat sinks, but the Rockvilles themselves took 
especial care that no vulgar vigour from the 
real heap of ordinary human nature should 
infuse a new force of intellect into their race. 
The Rockvilles needed nothing : they had all 
that an ancient, honourable, and substantial 
family could need. The Rockvilles had no 
necessity to study at school—why should 
they? They did not want to get on. The 
Rockvilles did not aspire to distinction for 
talent in the world—why should they ? They 
had a large estate, and a large estate implies 
large honour and respect, though the owners of 
it be simply cyphers. So the Rockville soul— 
unused from generation to generation—grew 
‘‘ Fine by degrees and beautifully less,’’ 

till it tapered off into nothing. 

Look at the last of a long line in the midst 
of his fine estate. Tall he was, with a stoop 
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in his shoulders, and a bowing of his head on 
one side, as if he had been accustomed to 
stand under the low boughs of his woods, and 
peer after intruders. And that was precisely 
the fact. His features were thin and sharp ; 
his nose prominent and keen in its charaeter ; 
his eyes small, black, and peering like a 
mole’s, or a hungry swine’s. Sir Roger was 
still oracular on the bench, after consulting 
his clerk, who was a good lawyer, and looked 
up to by the neighbouring squires in election 
matters, for he was an unswerving tory. You 
never heard of a rational thing that he had 
said in the whole course of his life ; but that 
mattered little—he was a gentleman of 
solemn aspect, of stately gait, and of very 
ancient family. 

With ten thousand a year, and his rental 
rising, he was still, however, a man of over- 
whelming cares. What mattered a fine 
estate if all the world was against him? And 
Sir Roger firmly believed that he stood in 
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that predicament. He had grown up to re- 
gard the world as full of little beside upstarts, 
radicals, manufacturers, and poachers. All 
were banded, in his belief, against the landed 
interest. It demanded all the energy of his 
very small faculties to defend himself and the 
landed aristocracy against them. 
Unfortunately for his peace, a large manu- 
facturing town had sprung up within a couple 
of miles of him. He could see its red-brick 
walls, and its red-tiled roofs, and its tall, 
smoke-vomiting chimneys, growing and ex: 
tending over the slopes beyond the river. It 
was to him the most irritating sight in the 
world ; for what were all those swarming 
weavers and spinners but arrant radicals, up- 
starts, sworn foes of the ancient institutions 
and the landed interests of England 2 Sir 
Roger had passed through many a desperate 
conflict with them for the return of members 
to parliament. They brought forward men 
that were utter wormwood to all his feelings, 
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and they paid no more respect to him and his 
friends on such occasions than they did to 
the meanest creature living. Reverence for 
ancient blood did not exist in that plebeian 
and rapidly multiplying tribe. There were 
master manufacturers there actually that 
looked and talked as big as himself, and, entre 
nous, talked a vast deal more cleverly. The 
people talked of rights and franchises, and 
freedom of speech and of conscience, in a 
way that was really frightful. 

Then they were given most inveterately to 
running out in whole and everlasting crowds 
on Sundays and holidays into the fields and 
woods; and as there was no part of the 
neighbourhood half so pleasant as the groves 
and river-banks of Rockville, they came 
swarming up there in crowds that were 
enough to drive any man of acres frantic. 

Unluckily there were roads all about Rock- 
ville ; foot roads, and high roads, and bridle 
roads. There was a road up the river-side, 
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all the way to Rockville woods ; and when it 
reached them, it divided like a fork, and one 
foot-path led straight up a magnificent grove 
of a mile long, ending close to the hall: and 
another ran all along the river-side, under the 
hills and branches of the wood. 

Oh, delicious were those woods! In the 
river there were islands, which were covered 
in summer with the greenest grass, and the 
freshest of willows, and the clearest of waters 
rushed around them in the most inviting 
manner imaginable. And there were num- 
bers of people extremely ready to accept this 
delectable invitation of these waters. There 
they came in fine weather, and as these 
islands were only separated from the main- 
land by a little aud very shallow stream, it 
was delightful for lovers to get across, with 
laughter, and treading on stepping-stones, 
and slipping off the stepping-stones up to 
the ankles into the cool brook, with pretty 
screams and fresh laughter, and then landing 
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on those sunny, and to them, really en- 
chanted islands. 

And then came fishermen : solitary fisher- 
men, and fishermen in rows; fishermen 
lying in the flowery grass, with fragrant 
meadow-sweet and honey-breathing clover 
all about their ears ; and fishermen standing 
in file, as if they were determined to clear all 
the river of fish in a day. And there were 
other lovers, and troops of loiterers, and 
shouting roysterers, going along under the 
boughs of the wood, and following the turns 
of that most companionable of rivers. And 
there were boats going up and down ; boats 
full of young people, all holiday finery and 
mirth, and boats with duck-hunters, and 
others, in Sir Roger’s eyes, detestable ma- 
rauders, with guns and dogs and great 
bottles of beer. In the fine grove, on sum- 
mer-days, there might be found hundreds of 
people. There were pic-nic parties, fathers 
and mothers, with whole families of children, 
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and a grand promenade of the delighted 
artizans and their wives or sweethearts. 

In the times prior to the growth, rapid 
yet steady, of the neighbouring town, Great 
Castleborough, and to the simultaneous de- 
velopment of the love-of-nature principle 
in the Castleburghians, nothing had been 
thought of all these roads. The roads were 
well enough till they led to these inroads. 
Then Sir Roger aroused himself. This 
must be changed. ‘The roads must be 
stopped. Nothing was easier to his fancy. 
His fellow justices, Sir Benjamin Bullock- 
shed and Squire Sheepshank, had asked 
his aid to stop the like nuisances, and it 
had been done at once. So Sir Roger put 
up notices all about, that the roads were to 
be stopped by an Order of Session, and these 
notices were signed, as required by law, by 
their worships of Bullockshed and Sheep- 
shank. But Sir Roger soon found that it 
was one thing to stop a road leading from 
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One-man-town to Lonely Lodge, and another 
to attempt to stop those leading from Great 
Castleborough to Rockville. 

On the very first Sunday after the exhibition 
of those notice-boards, there was a ferment in 
the Grove of Rockville, as if all the bees in 
the county were swarming there, and all the 
wasps and hornets to boot. Great crowds 
were collected before each of these obnoxious 
placards, and the amount of curses vomited 
forth against them was really shocking for 
any day, but more especially for a Sunday. 
Presently there was a rush at them; they 
were torn down, and simultaneously pitched 
into the river. There were great crowds 
swarming all about Rockville all that day, 
and the next, being St. Monday, with looks 
so defiant, that Sir Roger more than once 
contemplated sending off for the Yeomanry 
Cavalry to defend his house, which he 
seriously thought in danger. 

But so far from being intimidated from 
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proceeding, this demonstration only made Sir 
Roger the more determined. To have so 
desperate and irreverent a population coming 
about his house and woods, now presented 
itself in a much more formidable aspect 
than ever. So, next day, not only were the 
placards once more hoisted, but rewards 
offered for the discovery of the offenders, 
attended with all the maledictions of the 
insulted majesty of the law. No notice was 
taken of this ; but the whole of Great Castle- 
borough was in a buzz and an agitation. 
There were posters plastered all over the 
walls of the town, four times as large as 
Sir Roger’s notices, in this style :— 
“Englishmen! Your dearest rights are 
menaced! The woods of Rockville, your 
ancient, rightful, and enchanting resort, are 
to be closed to you. Castleburghians, the 
eyes of the world are upon you. ‘Awake! 
arise! or be for ever fallen!’ England 


expects every man to do his duty! And 
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your duty is to resist and defy the grasping 
soil-lords, to seize on your ancient patri- 
mony !” 

“Patrimony! Ancient and rightful resort 
of Rockville!” Sir Roger was astounded at 
the audacity of this upstart plebeian race. 
What! they actually claimed Rockville, the 
heritage of a hundred successive Rockvilles, 
as their own. Sir Roger determined to carry 
it to the Sessions ; and at the Sessions was a 
magnificent muster of all his friends. There 
was Sir Roger himself in the chair; and on 
either hand a prodigious row of country 
squirearchy. There was Sir Benjamin Bul- 
lockshed, and Sir Thomas Tenterhook, and 
all the squires—Sheepshank, Ramsbottom, 
Turnbull, Otterbrook, and Swagsides. The 
clerk of the Sessions read the notice for the 
closing of all the foot-paths through the 
woods of Rockville, and declared that this 
notice had been duly, and for the required 
period, publicly posted. The Castleburghians 
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protested by their able lawyer, Dare Deville, 
against any order for the closing of these 
ancient woods—the inestimable property of 
the public. 

“Property of the public!” exclaimed Sir 
Roger. “Property of the public!” echoed 
the multitudinous voices of indignant Bul- 
locksheds, Tenterhooks, and Ramsbottoms. 
“Why, sir, do you dispute the right of Sir 
Roger Rockville to his own estate ?” 

“By no means,” replied the undaunted 
Dare Deville; “the estate of Rockville is 
unquestionably the property of the honour- 
able baronet, Sir Roger Rockville ; but the 
roads through it are as unquestionably the 
property of the public.” 

The whole bench looked at itself; that is, 
at each other, in wrathful astonishment. 
The swelling in the diaphragms of the squires 
of Otterbrook, Turnbull, and Swagsides, and 
all the rest of the worshipful row, was too 
big for utterance, Only Sir Roger himself 
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burst forth with an abrupt— Impudent 
fellow! But I'll see him first !” 
“Grant the order!” said Sir Benjamin 
Bullockshed ; and the whole bench nodded 
assent. The able lawyer Dare Deville retired 


with a pleasant smile. He saw an agreeable 
prospect of plenty of grist to his mill. Sir 
Roger was rich, and so was Great Castle- 
borough. He rubbed his hands not in the 
least like a man defeated, and thought to 
himself—* Let them go at it—all right.” 

The next day the placards on the Rock- 
ville estate were changed for others, bearing, 
“ STOPPED BY ORDER OF Sgssions!” and along- 
side of them were huge carefully painted 
boards, denouncing on all trespassers prose- 
cutions according to law. The same evening 
came a prodigious invasion of Castleburghians, 
who tore down all the boards and placards, 
and carried them on their shoulders to Great 
Castleborough, singing as they went, “See 
the Conquering Heroes come!” They set 
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them up in the centre of the Castleborough 
market-place, and burnt them along with an 
effigy of Roger Rockville. 

This was grist at once to the mill of the 
able lawyer Dare Deville. He looked on and 
rubbed his hands. Warrants were speedily 
issued by the baronets of Bullockshed and 
Tenterhook, for the apprehension of the in- 
dividuals who had been seen carrying off the 
notice-boards, for larceny; and against a 
number of others for trespass, and for aiding 
and abetting. There was plenty of work for 
Dare Deville and his brethren of the robe ; 
but it all ended, after the flying about of 
sundry mandamuses and assize trials, in Sir 
Roger finding that though Rockville was his, 
the roads through it were the public’s. 

As Sir Roger drove homewards from the 
assize, which finally settled the question of 
those foot-paths, he heard the bells in all the 
steeples of Great Castleborough burst forth 
with a grand peal of triumph. He closed 
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the windows of his fine old carriage, and 
sunk into a corner: but he could not drown 
the intolerable sound. “ But,” said he, “ I'll 
stop their pic-nicing. I'll stop their fishing. 
Ill have hold of them for trespassing and 
poaching!” There was war henceforth be- 
tween Rockville and Great Castleborough. 

On the next Sunday there came literally 
thousands of the jubilant Castleburghians to 
Rockville. They had brought baskets and 
wine for dining and drinking success to all 
foot-paths. But in the great grove there 
were keepers and watchers, who warned them 
to keep the path, that narrow, well-worn line 
up the middle of the grove. “What! were 
they not to sit on the grass?” “No.” 
“What! were they not to pic-nic?” “No; 
not there!” 

The Castleburghians felt a sudden damp 
on their spirits. But the river-bank! The 
cry was “to the river-bank! There they 


would pic-nic!” The crowd rushed away 
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down the wood; but there they found a 
whole regiment of watchers, who pointed 
again to the narrow line of foot-path, and 
told them not to trespass beyond it. But the 
islands! They went over to the islands. 
There, too, were Sir Roger’s forces, who 
warned them back. There was no road 
there—all found there would be trespassers, 
and be duly punished. 

The Castleburghians discovered that their 
triumph was not quite so complete as they 
had flattered themselves. The foot-paths 
were theirs, but that was all. Their ancient 
licence was at an end. If they came there, 
there was no more fishing ; if they came in 
crowds, there was no more pic-nicing; if 
they walked through the woods in numbers, 
they must keep to Indian file, or they were 
summoned before the county magistrates for 
trespass and were soundly fined; and not 
even the able Dare Deville would undertake 
to defend them. 
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The Castleburghians were chop-fallen, but 
they were angry and dogged; and they 
thronged up to the village, and the front of 
the hall. They filled the little inn in the 
hamlet—they went by scores, and roving all 
over the churchyard, read epitaphs— 


‘¢ That teach the rustic moralists to die,” 


but don’t teach them to give up their old 
indulgences very good-humouredly. They 
went and sat in a row on the old church- 
yard-wall, opposite to the very windows of 
the irate Sir Roger. They felt themselves 
beaten, and Sir Roger felt himself beaten. 
True, he could coerce them to the foot-path— 
but, then, they had the foot-paths: yet, on 
the other hand, the pic-nicing, and the 
fishing, and the islands! The Castleburgh- 
ians were full of sullen wrath, and Sir Roger 
was—oh, most expressive old Saxon phrase 
—Harrsore! Yes, he was one universal 


wound of vexation and jealousy of his rights. 
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Every hair in his body was like a pin stick- 
ing in him. Come within a dozen yards 
of him ; nay, at the most, blow on him, and 
he was excruciated—you rubbed his sensi- 
tive hairs at a furlong’s distance. 

The next Sunday the people found the 
churchyard locked up, except during service, 
when beadles walked there, and desired them 
not to loiter and disturb the congregation, 
closing the gates and showing them out 
like a flock of sheep the moment the service 
was over. This was fuel to the already 
boiling blood of Castleborough. The week 
following, what was their astonishment to 
find the much frequented, the charming 
little rustic inn gone. It was actually gone! 
not a trace of it; but the spot where it had 
stood for ages, turfed, planted with young 
spruce trees, and fenced off with post and 
rail. The exasperated people now launched 
forth an immensity of fulminations against 


the churl, Sir Roger ; and a certain number 
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of them resolved to come and seat them- 
selves in the street of the hamlet and there 
dine; but a terrific thunderstorm, which 
seemed in league with Sir Roger, soon 
routed them, drenched them through, and 
on attempting to seek shelter in the cottages, 
the poor people said they were very sorry, 
but it was as much as their holdings were 
worth, and they dare not admit them. 

Sir Roger had triumphed! It was all 
over with the old delightful days at Rock- 
ville. There was an end of pic-nicing, of 
fishing, of roving in the islands. One sturdy 
disciple of Izaak Walton, indeed, dared to 
fling a line from the banks of Rockville 
Grove, but Sir Roger himself came upon him, 
and endeavoured to seize him. The man 
coolly walked into the middle of the river, 
and without a word continued his fishing. 

“Get out there!” exclaimed Sir Roger, 
“that is still on my property.” The man 
waded through the river to the other bank, 
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where he knew that the land was rented by 
a farmer. “Give over!” shouted Sir Roger. 
“T tell you the water is mine!” 

“Then,” said the fellow, “bottle it up, 
and be-hanged to you! Don’t you see it is 
all running away to Castleborough ?” 

The story was carried by the man to the 
town, and occasioned a good laugh, and 
many a time when Sir Roger appeared in the 
place, he was greeted with—“ Why don’t you 
bottle up the Trent?” But the joke did 
not compensate for a tittle of what was lost : 
there was bad blood between Rockville and 
Castleborough as a settled condition. Castle- 
borough was incensed, and Sir Roger was 
hairsore. 

A new nuisance sprang up. The people 
of Castleborough looked on the cottagers of 
Rockville as sunk in the deepest darkness 
under Sir Roger, and his cousin the vicar, 
who had seconded, and it was believed had 
instigated the baronet to a great portion of 
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these proceedings. They could not pic-nic, 
but they thought they could hold a camp- 
meeting. They could not fish for roach, but 
they thought they might for souls. Accord- 
ingly, there assembled crowds of Castle- 
burghians on the green of Rockville, with a 
chair and a table, and a preacher with his 
head bound in a red handkerchief; and soon 
there was a sound of hymns, and a zealous 
call to come out of the darkness of Babylon. 
But this was more than Sir Roger could 
bear ; he rushed forth with all his servants, 
keepers, and cottagers, overthrew the table, 
and routing the assembly, chased them to 
the boundary of his estate. 

The discomfited Castleburghians now ful- 
minated awful judgments on the unhappy 
Sir Roger, as a persecutor and malignant. 
They dared not enter again on his park, but 
they came to the very verge of it, and held 
weekly meetings on the highway, in which 


they sang and declaimed as loudly as possible, 
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that the winds might bear their voices to Sir 
Roger’s ears, 

To such a condition was now reduced the 
last of the long line of Rockville. The spirit 
of a policeman had taken possession of him ; 
he had keepers and watchers out on all sides, 
but that did not satisfy him. He was per- 
petually haunted with the idea that poachers 
were after his game; that trespassers were 
in his woods. His whole life was now spent 
in strolling to and fro in his fields and plan- 
tations, and in prowling along his river-side. 
He looked under hedges, and watched for 
long hours under forest trees. If any one 
had a curiosity to see Sir Roger, they had 
only to enter his fields by the wood side, 
and wander a few yards from the path, and 
he was almost sure to spring out over the 
hedge, and in hurried and angry, almost 
stammering tones, demand their name and 
address. The descendant of the chivalrous 


and steel-clad De Rockvilles was sunk into 
D2 
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a restless spy on his own ample property. 
There was but one idea in his mind—en- 
croachment. It was destitute of all other 
furniture but the musty technicalities of 
warrants and commitments. There was a 
stealthy and skulking manner in everything 
he did. He went to church on Sunday, but 
it was no longer by the grand iron-gate 
opposite to his house,—that stood generally 
with a large spider’s web woven over the 
lock, and several others in the corners of the 
fine iron tracery, bearing evidence of the 
long period since it had been opened. How 
different to the time when Sir Roger and 
Lady Rockville had had these gates thrown 
wide on Sunday morning, and with all their 
train of household servants at their back, 
with true antique dignity, marched, with 
much proud humility, into the house of God. 
Now, Sir Roger—the solitary, suspicious, un- 
dignified Sir Roger, the keeper and police- 
man of his own property—stole in at a little 
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side-gate from his paddock, and back the 
same way, wondering all the time whether 
there was not somebody in his pheasant 
preserves, or Sunday trespassers in his 
grove. 

If you entered his house, it gave you as 
cheerless a feeling as its owner. There was 
a conservatory, so splendid with rich plants 
and flowers in his mother’s time, now a dusty 
receptacle of hampers, broken hand-glasses 
and garden tools. These tools could never 
be used, for the gardens had grown wild. 
Tall grass grew in the walks, and the huge 
unpruned shrubs disputed the passage with 
you. In the wood above the gardens, 
reached by several flights of fine, but now 
moss-grown steps, there stood a pavilion, 
which had once clearly been very beautiful. 
It was now damp and ruinous—its walls: 
covered with greenness and crawling insects. 
It was a great lurking place of Sir Roger, 
when on the watch for poachers. 
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The line of the Rockvilles was evidently 
running fast out. It had reached the ex- 
tremity of imbecility and contempt—it must 
soon reach its close. 

Sir Roger used to make his regular annual 
visit to town ; but of late, when there he had 
wandered restlessly about the streets peeping 
into the shop-windows : and if it rained, he 
would stand under an entry for hours, wait- 
ing till it was gone over, rather than take a 
cab or omnibus. The habit of lurking and 
peering about was become fixed, and his feet 
bore him instinctively into those narrow and 
crowded alleys where swarm the poachers of 
the city—the trespassers and anglers in the 
game preserves and streams of humanity. 
He had lost all pleasure in his club; the 
most exciting themes of political life retained 
no piquancy forhim. His old friends ceased 
to find any pleasure in him. He was become 
the driest of all dry wells. Poachers, and 
anglers, and Methodists, haunted the wretched 
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purlieus of his fast fading-out mind, and he 
resolved to go to town no more. His whole 
nature was centred in his woods. He was 
for ever on the watch; and when at Rock- 
ville again, if he heard a door clap when in 
bed, he thought it a gun in his woods; and 
was up and out with his keepers. 

Of what value was that magnificent estate 
to him? those superb woods ; those finely- 
hanging cliffs ; that clear and riante river, 
careering, travelling on, and taking a noble 
sweep below his window; that glorious ex- 
panse of most verdant meadows, stretching 
almost to Castleborough, and enlivened by 
numerous herds of the most beautiful cattle ; 
those old farms and shady lanes overhung 
with hazel and wild rose; the glittering 
brook, and the songs of woodland birds— 
what were they to that worn-out old man, 
that victim to the delusive doctrine of 
blood, that man-trap, of an _ hereditary 
name ? 
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There the poet could come and feel the 
presence of divinity in that noble scene, and 
hear sublime whispers in the trees, and create 
new heavens and new earths from the glo- 
rious charms of nature around him, and in 
one short hour live an empyrean of celestial 
life and love. There could come the very 
humblest children of the plebeian town, and 
feel a thrill of exquisite delight pervade their 
bosoms at the sight of the very flowers on 
the sod, and see heaven in the infinite blue 
above them. And poor Sir Roger, the 
holder, but not the possessor of all, walked 
only in a region of sterility, with no sublimer 
ideas than poachers and trespassers—no more 
rational enjoyment than the brute indulgence 
of hunting like a ferret, and seizing his 
fellow-men like a bulldog. He was a 
specimen of human nature degenerated ; 
retrograded from the divine to the 
bestial, through the long-operating influ- 


ences of false notions, and institutions con- 
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tinued beyond their time. He had only 
the soul of a keeper. Had he been 
only a keeper he had been a much happier 


man. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FIRST OF A NEW LINE. 


In Great Castleborough there lived a race 
of paupers. From the year of the 42nd of 
Elizabeth, or 1601, down to the present 
generation, this race maintained an uninter- 
rupted descent. Like that of many a more 
worldly-favoured race, theirs was a descent ; 
it had nothing of an ascent in it. But that is 
the fate of ancestry. A man on some parti- 
cular occasion ascends ; makes himself a mark 
in his time ; perhaps a name in the world’s 
annals, and from him his family descends. 

The expression is perfectly correct ; as the 
heralds truly have it ; it descends, fades out, 
and is gone. It has lived? no, continued, a 


thousand years perhaps ; it has descended, 
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and prided itself on descending. That was 
the case of the Rockvilles; and when we 
hear of families and persons illustriously or 
honourably descended, we hear an internal 
echo which says, “ Yes—descended.” The 
truly great man ascends from his ancestors. 
There was a steady and unbroken line of 
paupers in Great Castleborough, as the parish 
books testify. No families had a more un- 
questionable pedigree. There was no flaw, 
no dubious spot in it. The parish books were 
the red-books of this race. No genealogy 
could bear a more rigid scrutiny than theirs. 
From generation to generation their demands 
on the parish funds stand recorded. There 
were no dacun@ in their career ; there was no 
occasion for the herald to skip skilfully from 
cousin to doubtful cousin, nor great lawyers to 
cast a costly glamour over some delicate 
question of legitimacy. There never failed a 
rightful heir to their families. Fed on the 
bread of idleness and legal provision, these 
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people flourished, increased, and multiplied. 
Sometimes required to work for the weekly 
stipend which they received, they never ac- 
quired a taste for labour, or lost the taste for 
the bread for which they did not labour. 
These paupers regarded their maintenance by 
no means as a disgrace. They claimed it as 
a right—as their patrimony. They contended 
that one-third of the property of the Church 
had been given by benevolent individuals for 
the support of the poor, and that what the 
Reformation wrongfully deprived them of, the 
great enactment of Elizabeth rightfully—and 
only rightfully—restored. 

Those who imagine that all paupers merely 
claim parish relief because the law has or- 
dained it, commit a great error. There were 
numbers then who were hereditary paupers, 
on a higher principle even than hereditary 
peers, and that on a tradition carefully handed 
down, that they were only manfully claiming 


their own. They traced their claims from 
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the most ancient feudal times. They were 
none of your modern manufactures, the off- 
spring of wretched political necessities. They 
came down from times when the lord was as 
much bound to maintain his villein in gross, 
as the villein was to work for the lord. These 
paupers were in fact, or claimed to be, the 
original adscripti gleb@, and to have as sound 
a claim to parish support as the landed pro- 
prietor had to his land. For this reason, in 
the old Catholic times, after they had escaped 
from villenage by running away from their 
hundred, and remaining absent for a year 
and a day, dwelling for that period in a 
walled town, these people were amongst the 
most diligent attendants at the abbey doors, 
and, when the abbeys were dissolved, were, 
no doubt, amongst the most daring of those 
thieves, vagabonds, and sturdy rogues who, 
after the Robin Hood fashion, beset the high- 
ways and solitary farms of England, and 


claimed their black-mail in a very uncere- 
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monious style. It was out of this class that 
Henry VIII. hanged his seventy-two thousand 
during his reign, and, as it is said, with- 
out appearing materially to diminish their 
number. 

That they continued to “increase, multiply, 
and replenish the earth,” overflowing all 
bounds, overpowering by mere populousness 
all the severe laws against them, of whipping, 
burning in the hand, in the forehead, or the 
breast, and hanging, and filling the whole 
country with alarm, is evidenced by the very 
Act of Elizabeth itself. 

Amongst these hereditary paupers who, as 
we have said, were found in Castleborough, 
there was a family of the name of Deg. This 
family had never failed to demand and enjoy 
what it held to be its share of its ancient 
inheritance. It appeared from the parish 
records, that they practised, in different 
periods, the crafts of shoemaking, tailoring, 
and chimney-sweeping ; but since the in- 
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vention of the stocking-frame they had, one 
and all of them, followed the profession of 
stocking-weavers; or, as they were there 
called, stockingers. This was a trade which 
required no extreme exertion of the physical 
or intellectual powers. To sit in a frame, 
and throw the arms to and fro, was a thing 
that might be carried to a degree of extreme 
diligence, or be let down into a mere apology 
for idleness. An “idle stockinger” was then 
no very uncommon phrase, and the Degs 
were always classed under that head. No- 
thing could be more admirably adapted than 
this trade for building a plan of parish relief 
upon. The Degs did not pretend to be abso- 
lutely without work, or the parish authorities 
would soon have set them to some real labour 
—a thing that they particularly recoiled 
from, having a very old adage in the family, 
that “hard work was enough to kill a man.” 
There was, indeed, an anecdote of three of 


the Degs which was continuaiiy quoted as 
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exemplifying the three degrees of extreme 
indolence. According to this, three Degs 
were lying one fine autumn day under a 
neighbour’s pear-tree. One of them, in a 
languid tone, said, “There! a ‘pear has 
dropped.” The second observed, still more 
languidly, “I wish I had it.” The third was 
too lazy even to open his mouth to express 
such a wish, much less to move and get it. 
The Degs, then, were seldom out of work ; 
but they did not get enough, or do enough, 
to meet and tie. They had but little work if 
times were bad, and if times were good, they 
complained of large families and sickly wives 
and children. Be times what they would, 
therefore, the Degs were due and successful 
attendants at the parish pay-table. Nay, so 
much was this a matter of course, that they 
came at length not even to trouble themselves 
to receive their pay, but sent their young 
children for it ; and it was duly paid. Did 
any parish officer, indeed, turn restive, and 
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decline to pay a Deg, he soon found himself 
summoned before a magistrate, and such- 
pleas of sickness, want of work, and poor 
earnings brought forward, that he most likely 
got a sharp rebuke from the benevolent but 
uninquiring magistrate, and acquired a cha- 
racter of hard-heartedness that stuck to him. 
So parish overseers learnt to let the Degs 
alone; and their children, thus regularly 
brought up to receive the parish money for 
their parents, were impatient, as they grew 
up, to receive it for themselves. Marriages 
in the Deg family were, consequently, very 
early, and there were plenty of instances of 
married Degs claiming parish relief under the 
age of twenty, on the plea of being the parents 
of two children. One such precocious indi- 
vidual being asked by a rather verdant officer 
why he was married before he was able to 
maintain a family, replied, in much astonish- 
ment, that he had married in order to main- 
tain himself by parish assistance. That he 
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had never been able to maintain himself by 
his labour, nor ever expected to do it: his 
only hope, therefore, lay in marrying, and 
becoming the father of two children, to which 
patriarchal rank he had now attained, and 
demanded his “ pay.” 

Thus had lived and flourished the Degs on 
their ancient patrimony, the parish, for up- 
wards of two hundred years. Nay, we have 
no doubt whatever that, if it could have been 
traced, they had enjoyed an ancestry of 
paupers as long as the pedigree of Sir Roger 
Rockville himself. In the days of the most 
perfect villenage they had, doubtless, eaten 
the bread of idleness, and claimed it as a 
right. They were numerous, improvident, 
ragged in dress, and fond of an alehouse and 
gossip. Like the blood of Sir Roger, their 
blood had become peculiar through a long 
persistence of the same circumstances. It 
was become pure pauper blood. 


The Degs married, if not entirely amongst 
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Degs, yet amongst the same class. None but 
a pauper would dream of marrying a Deg, 
even were she handsome as Helen of Troy. 
The Degs, therefore, were in constitution, in 
mind, in habit, and in inclination, paupers. 
But a pure and unmixed class of this kind 
does not die out like an aristocratic stereo- 
type. It increases and multiplies. The 
lower the grade, the more prolific, as is some- 
times seen on a large and even national scale. 
The Degs threatened, therefore, to become a 
most formidable clan in the lower purlieus of 
Castleborough ; but, luckily, there is so much 
virtue even in evils, that one not rarely cures 
another. War, the great evil, cleared the 
town of Degs. 

Fond of idleness, of indulgence, of money 
easily got and as easily spent, the Degs were 
rapidly drained off by recruiting parties 
during the great French war. The young 
men enlisted, and were marched away ; the 


young women married soldiers that were 
E2 
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quartered in the town from time to time, 
and marched away with them. There were 
eventually none of the once numerous Degs 
left, except a few old people, whom death 
was sure to draft off at no distant period 
into his regiment of the line which has no 
end. Parish overseers, magistrates, and 
master manufacturers felicitated themselves 
on this unhoped-for deliverance from the 
ancient family of the Degs. 

But one cold, clear winter evening, the 
east wind piping his sharp, sibilant ditty in 
the hawthorn hedges, and poking his sharp 
fingers into the sides of well broad-clothed 
men by way of passing joke, Mr. Spires, a 
great manufacturer of Castleborough, driving 
in his gig some seven miles from the town, 
passed a poor woman with a stout child on 
her back. The large ruddy-looking man in 
the prime of life, and in the greatcoat and 
thick worsted gloves of a wealthy traveller, 


cast a glance at the wretched creature trudg- 
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ing heavily on, expecting a pitiful appeal to 
his sensibilities, and thinking it a bore to 
have to pull off a glove, and dive into his 
pocket for a copper; but to his surprise, 
there was no demand, only a low curtsey, 
and the glimpse of a face of singular honesty 
of expression, and of excessive weariness. 

Spires was a man of warm feelings; he 
looked earnestly at the woman, and thought 
he had never seen such a picture of fatigue 
in his life. He pulled up und said, 

“You seem very tired, my good woman.” 

“ Awfully tired, sir.” 

“ And are you going far to-night ?” 

“To Great Castleborough, sir, if God give 
me strength.” 

“To Castleborough !” exclaimed Mr. Spires, 
‘““why you seem ready to drop; you'll never 
reach it. You'd better stop at the next 
village.” 

“ Ay, sir, it is easy stopping for those who 
have money.” 
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“ And you've none, eh ?” 

“ As God lives, sir, I’ve a sixpence, and 
that’s all.” 

Mr. Spires put his hand in his pocket and 
held out to her the next instant half-a- 
crown. 

“There, stop, poor thing—make yourself 
comfortable—it’s quite out of the question 
to reach Castleborough. But stay, are your 
friends living in Castleborough? What are 
you?” 

“A poor soldier’s widow, sir: and may 
God Almighty bless you,” said the poor 
woman, taking the money, the tears standing 
in her large brown eyes as she curtseyed 
very low. 

“ A soldier’s widow,” said Mr. Spires. She 
had touched the softest place in the manu- 
facturer’s heart, for he was a very loyal man, 
and vehement champion of his country’s 
honour in the war. “So young,” said he, 


—‘“how did you lose your husband ?” 
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“ He fell, sir,” said the poor woman,—but 
she could get no further; she suddenly 
caught up the corner of her grey cloak, 
covered her face with it, and burst into an 
excess of grief. 

The manufacturer felt as if he had hit the 
woman a blow by his careless question. He 
sat watching her for a moment in silence, 
and then said—“Come, get into the gig, 
my poor woman; come, I must see you to 
Castleborough.” 

The poor woman dried her tears, and 
heavily climbed into the gig, expressing her 
gratitude in a very touching and modest 
manner. Spires buttoned the apron over 
her, and taking a look at the child, said in 
a cheerful tone to comfort her, “ Bless me, 
but that is a fine, thumping fellow, though. 
I don’t wonder you are tired, carrying such a 
load.” 

The poor woman pressed the stout child, 
apparently two years old, to her heart, as if 
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she felt it a great blessing, and no load. The 
gig drove rapidly on. 

Presently, Mr. Spires resumed his conver- 
sation. 

“So you are from Castleborough 2?” 

“No, sir, my husband was.” 

“So: what was his name ?” 

“ John Deg, sir.” 

“Deg?” said Mr. Spires; “ Deg, did you 
say ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The manufacturer seemed to hitch him- 
self off towards his own side of the gig, gave 
another look at her, and was silent. The 
poor woman seemed somewhat astonished at 
his look and movement, and was silent too. 

After awhile Mr. Spires said again, “ And 
do you hope to find friends in Castleborough? 
Had you none where you came from ?” 

“ None, sir; none in the world!” said the 
poor woman, and again her feelings seemed 
too strong for her. At length she added, 
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“T was in service, sir, at Poole, in Dorset- 
shire, when i married ; my mother only was 
living, and while I was away with my hus- 
band, she died. _When—when the news 
came from abroad, that— when I was a 
widow, sir, I went back to my native place, 
and the parish-officers said I must go to my 
husband’s parish lest I and my child should 
become troublesome.” 

“You asked relief of them ?” 

“Never! oh, God knows, no, never! My 
family have never asked a penny of a parish, 
—they would die first, and so would I, sir ; 
but they said I might do it, and I had better 
go to my husband’s parish at once and they 
offered me money to go.” 

“ And you took it, of course.” 

“No, sir; I had a little money, which I 
had earned by washing and laundering ; and 
I sold most of my things, as I could not carry 
them, and came off. I felt hurt, sir; my 
heart rose against the treatment of the parish, 
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and I thought I should be better amongst 
my husband’s friends,—and my child would, 
if anything happened to me. I had no 
friends of my own.” 

Mr. Spires looked at the woman in silence. 

“Did your husband tell you anything of 
his friends? What sort of a man was 
he ?” 

“Oh, he was a gay young fellow, rather, 
sir; but not bad tome. He always said his 
friends were well off in Castleborough.” 

“He did!” said the manufacturer, with a 
great stare, and as if bolting the words from 
his heart in a large gust of wonder. 

The poor woman again looked at him with 
a strange look. The manufacturer whistled 
to himself, and giving his horse a smart cut 
with the whip, drove on faster than ever. 
The night was fast settling down; it was 
numbing cold; a grey fog rose from the 
river as they thundered over the old bridge ; 
and tall engine chimneys, and black smoky 
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houses loomed through the dusk before them. 
They were at Castleborough. 

As they slackened their pace up a hill at 
the entrance of the town, Mr. Spires again 
opened his mouth. 

“JT should be very sorry to hurt your 
feelings, Mrs. Deg,” he said, “ but I have my 
fears that you are coming to this place with 
false expectations. I fear your husband did 
not give you the truest possible account of 
his family here.” 

“Oh, sir! What—what is it?” exclaimed 
the poor woman; “in God’s name, tell me!” 

“Why, nothing more than this,” said the 
manufacturer ; “there are few. of the Degs 
left here. They are old, and on the parish, 
and can do nothing for you.” 

The poor woman gave a deep sigh, and 
was silent. 

“ But don’t be cast down,” said Mr. Spires. 
He would not tell her what a pauper family 
it really was; for he saw that she was a 
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very feeling woman, and he thought that she 
would learn that soon enough. He felt that 
her husband had from vanity given her a 
false account of his connections ; and he was 
really sorry for her. 

“Don’t be cast down!” he went on; “you 
can wash and iron, you say ; you are young 
and strong ; those are your friends. Depend 
on them, and they will be better to you than 
any other.” 

The poor woman was silent, leaning her 
head down on her slumbering child, and 
crying to herself; and thus they drove on 
through many long and narrow streets, with 
lights glaring from the shops, but with few 
people in the streets, and those hurrying 
shivering along the pavement, so intense was 
the cold. Anon, they stopped at a large 
pair of gates; and the manufacturer rang a 
bell, which he could reach from his gig ; and 
the gates were presently flung open, and they 
drove into a spacious yard, with a large 
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handsome house, having a bright lamp burn- 
ing before it, on one side of the yard, and tall 
warehouses on the other. 

“Show this poor woman and her child to 
Mrs. Craddock’s, James,” said Mr. Spires, 
“and tell Mrs. Craddock to make them very 
comfortable ; and if you will come to my 
warehouse to-morrow,” added he, addressing 
the poor woman, “ perhaps I can be of some 
use to you.” 

The poor woman poured out her heartfelt 
thanks, and following the old man-servant, 
soon disappeared, hobbling over the pebbly 
pavement with her living load, her limbs 
stiffened almost to stone by her fatigue and 
cold ride. 

We must not pursue too minutely our 
narrative. Mrs. Deg was engaged to do the 
washing and getting up of Mr. Spires’s linen, 
and the manner in which she executed her 
task, insured her recommendations to all 
their friends. Mrs. Deg was at once in 
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full employ. She occupied a neat house m 
a yani near the meadows below the town, 
and in thee meadows she might be wen 
spreading out her clethes to whiten oa the 
grass attended by her stout httle boy. In 
the same yard red a shoemaker, whe had 
two or three children of almost the same age 
as Mrs. Deg’s child. The chikirea, as time 
went on, became playfellows. Little Simeon 
might be sald to have the free rum of the 
shoemaker's house, and he was the mere 
attracted thither by the sheemaker's birds, 
and his flute, an which he often played when 
his work was done. 

Mrs. Deg took a great hing to the shee- 
maker: and he and his wife, a quieé, kind- 
hearted woman, were almost all the acquaint. 
amces that she cultivated. ‘She had found 
out her husband's parents; but they were 
not of a descnption that at all pleased her. 
They were old and infirm, but they were of 
the true pauper breed, a sort of persons whom 
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Mrs. Deg had been taught to avoid and to 
despise. They looked on her as a sort of 
second parish, and insisted that she should 
come and live with them, and help to 
maintain them out of her earnings But 
Mrs. Deg would rather that her little boy 
had died than have been familiarised with 
the spirit of these old people. Despise them 
she struggled hard not to do, and she agreed 
to allow them sufficient to maintain them, on 
condition that they desisted from any further 
application to the parish. It would be a 
long and disgusting tale to recount all the 
troubles, annoyances, and querulous com- 
plaints and even bitter accusations that she 
received from her connections, whom she could 
never satisfy ; but she considered it one of 
her crosses in life, and patiently bore it, 
seeing that they suffered no real want, 80 
long as they lived, which was for years; but 
she would never allow her little Simon to be 
with them alone. 
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The shoemaker neighbour was a stout pro- 
tector to her against the greedy demands of 
the old people, and of others of the old Degs, 
and also against another class of inconvenient 
visitors, namely suitors, who saw in Mrs. 
Deg a neat and comely young woman, with 
a flourishing business, and a neat and well- 
furnished house, a very desirable acquisition. 
But Mrs. Deg had resolved never again 
to marry, but to live for the boy, and 
she kept her resolve with firmness and 
gentleness. 

The shoemaker often took walks in the 
extensive town-meadows, to gather ground- 
sel and plantain for his canaries and gorse- 
linnets, and little Simon Deg delighted to 
accompany him with his own children. 
There William Watson, the shoemaker, used 
to point out to the children the beauty of the 
flowers, the insects, and other objects of 
nature ; and while he sat on a stile and read 
in a little old book of poetry, as he often 
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used to do, the children sate on the summer 
grass, and enjoyed themselves in a variety 
of plays. 

The effect of these walks, and the shoe- 
maker’s conversation on little Simon Deg, was 
such as never wore out of him through his 
whole life, and soon led him to astonish the 
shoemaker by his extraordinary conduct. 
He manifested the greatest uneasiness at 
their treading on the flowers in the grass ; 
he would burst into tears if they persisted in 
it ; and when asked why, he said they were 
so beautiful, and that they must enjoy the 
sunshine, and be very unhappy to die. The 
shoemaker was amazed, but indulged the 
lad’s fancy. One day he thought to give 
him a great treat, and when they were out in 
the meadows, he drew from under his coat a 
bow and arrow, and shot the arrow high up 
into the air. He expected to see him in 
an ecstasy of delight; his own children 
clapped their hands in transport, but Simon 
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stood silent, and as if awestruck. “Shall I 
send up another ?” asked the shoemaker. 

“No, no!” exclaimed the child, implor- 
ingly. “You say God lives up there, and 
He mayn’t like it.” 

The shoemaker laughed, but presently he 
said, as if to himself, “There is too much 
imagination there. There will be a poet 
there if we don’t take care.” 

The shoemaker offered to teach Simon to 
read, and to solidify his mind, as he termed 
it, by arithmetic, and then to teach him to 
work at his trade. His mother was very 
glad ; and thought shoemaking would be a 
good trade for the boy; and that with Mr. 
Watson she should have him always near 
her. He was growing now a great lad, and 
was especially strong, and of a frank and 
daring habit. He was greatly indignant 
at any act of oppression of the weak 
by the strong, and not seldom got into 
trouble by his championship of the injured 
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in such cases amongst the boys in the 
neighbourhood. 

He was now about twelve years of age ; 
when going one day with a basket of clothes 
on his head to Mr. Spires’ for his mother, 
he was noticed by Mr. Spires himself from 
his counting-house window. The great war 
was raging; there was much distress 
amongst the manufacturers; the people were 
suffering, and exasperated against their 
masters. Mr. Spires, as a staunch tory, 
and supporter of the war, was particularly 
obnoxious to the workpeople, who uttered 
violent threats against him. For this reason 
his premises were strictly guarded, and at the 
entrance of his yard, just within the gates, was 
chained a large and fierce mastiff, his chain 
allowing him to approach near enough to 
intimidate any stranger, though not to reach 
him. The dog knew the people who came 
regularly about, and seemed not to notice 


them ; but on the entrance of a stranger, he 
F2 
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rose up, barked, and came to the length of 
his chain. This always drew the attention 
of the porter, if he was away from his box, 
and few persons dared to pass till he came. 

Simon Deg was advancing with the basket 
of clean linen on his head, when the dog 
rushed out, and barking loudly, came ex- 
actly opposite to him, within a few feet. The 
boy, a good deal startled at first, drew 
himself back against the wall, but at a 
glance perceiving that the dog was at the 
length of his tether, he seemed to enjoy his 
situation, and stood smiling at the furious 
animal, and lifting his basket with both 
hands above his head, nodded to him, as if 
to say— Well, old boy, you'd like to eat me, 
wouldn’t you ?” 

Mr. Spires, who sat near his counting- 
house window at his books, was struck 
with the bold and handsome bearing of 
the boy, and said to a clerk, “ What boy is 
that ?” 
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“Tt is Jenny Deg’s,” was the answer. 

“Ha! that boy! Zounds! how boys do 
grow! Why, that’s the child that Jenny 
Deg was carrying when she came to Castle- 
borough, and what a strong, handsome, 
bright-looking fellow he is now.” 

As the boy was returning, Mr. Spires 
called him to the counting-house door, and 
put some questions to him as to what he was 
doing and learning, and so on. Simon, 
taking off his cap with much respect, an- 
swered in such a clear and modest way, with 
a voice which had so much feeling and natural 
music in it, that the worthy manufacturer 
was greatly taken with him. 

“That’s no Deg!” said he, when he again 
entered the counting-house, “ not a bit of it. 
He’s all Goodrick, or whatever his mother’s 
name was, every inch of him.” 

The consequence of that interview was, 
that Simon Deg was very soon after perched 
on a stool in Mr. Spires’ counting-house, 
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where he continued till he was twenty-two. 
Mr. Spires had no son, only a single daughter ; 
and such were Simon Deg’s talents, attention 
to business, and genial disposition, that at 
that age Mr. Spires gave him a share in the 
concern. He was himself now getting less 
fond of exertion than he had been, and placed 
the most implicit reliance on Simon’s judg- 
ment and general management. Yet, no 
two men could be more unlike in their 
opinions beyond the circle of trade. Mr. 
Spires was a staunch tory of the staunch old 
school. He was for church and king, and 
for things remaining for ever as they had 
been. Simon, on the other hand, had liberal 
and reforming notions. He was for the im- 
provement of the people, and their admission 
to many privileges. Mr. Spires, therefore, 
was liked by the leading men of the place, 
and disliked by the people. Simon’s estima- 
tion was precisely in the opposite direction. 
But this did not disturb their friendship ; it 
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required another disturbing cause, and that 
came. 

Simon Deg and the daughter of Mr. Spires 
grew attached to each other; and as the 
‘father had thought Simon worthy of becoming 
a partner in the business, neither of the young 
people deemed that he could object to a 
partnership of a more domestic description. 
But here they made a tremendous mis- 
take. No sooner was such a proposal hinted 
at, than Mr. Spires burst forth with the fury 
of all the winds from the bag of Ulysses. 

“What! a Deg aspire to the hand of 
the sole heiress of the enormously opulent 
Spires ?” 

The very thought almost cut the proud 
manufacturer off with apoplexy. The ghosts 
of a thousand paupers rose up before him, 
and he was black in the face. It was 
only by a prompt and bold application of 
leeches and lancet, that the life of the great 


man was saved. But there was an end of all 
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further friendship between himself and the 
expectant Simon. He insisted that he should 
withdraw from the concern, and it was done. 
Simon, who felt his own dignity deeply 
wounded too, for dignity he had, though the 
last of a long line of paupers—his own 
dignity, not his ancestors’—took silently, yet 
not unrespectfully, his share—a good round 
sum, and entered anotber house of business. 
For several years there appeared to be a 
feud, and a bitterness between the former 
friends ; yet, it showed itself in no other 
manner, than by a careful avoidance of each 
other. The continental war came to an end ; 
the manufacturing distress increased exceed- 
ingly. Then came troublous times, and a 
fierce warfare of politics. Great Castle- 
borough was torn asunder by rival parties. On 
one side stood pre-eminent, Mr. Spires ; on 
the other towered conspicuously, Simon Deg. 
Simon was growing rich, and was extremely 


popular. He was on all occasions the advocate 
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of the people. He said that he had sprung 
from, and was one of them. He had bought 
a large tract of land on one side of the town ; 
and intensely fond of the country and flowers 
himself, he had divided this into gardens, 
built little summer-houses in them, and let 
them to the artizans. In his factory, he had 
introduced order, cleanliness, and ventilation. 
He had set up a school for the children, 
besides an evening and Sunday school for 
such as had begun to work in the factory or 
the loom, with a reading-room and conversa- 
tion-room for the workpeople, and encouraged 
them to bring their families there, and enjoy 
music, books, and lectures. Accordingly, he 
was the idol of the people, and the horror of 
the old school of the manufacturers. 

“A pretty upstart and demagogue I’ve 
nurtured,” said Mr. Spires often to his wife 
and daughter, who only sighed and were 
silent. 

Then came a furious election. The town 
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for a fortnight, more resembled the worst 
corner of Tartarus, than a Christian borough. 
Drunkenness, riot, pumping on one another, 
spencering one another, that is, tearing each 
other’s coat-tails off, all sorts of violence and 
abuse ruled and raged, till the blood of all 
Castleborough was at boiling heat. In the 
midst of the tempest were everywhere seen, 
ranged on the opposite sides, Mr. Spires, now 
old and immensely corpulent, and Simon Deg, 
active, buoyant, zealous, and popular beyond 
measure. But popular though he still was, 
the other and old tory side triumphed. The 
people were exasperated to madness; and 
when the chairing of the successful candidate 
commenced, there was a terrific attack made 
on the procession by the defeated party. 
Down went the chair, and the new member, 
glad to escape into an inn, saw his friends 
mercilessly assailed by the populace. There 
was a tremendous tempest of sticks, brick- 


bats, paving-stones and rotten eggs. In the 
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midst of this, Simon Deg, and a number of 
his friends, standing at the upper window of 
an hotel, saw Mr. Spires knocked down, and 
trampled on by the crowd. In an instant, 
and before his friends had missed him from 
amongst them, Simon Deg was seen darting 
through the raging mass, cleaving his way 
with a surprising vigour, and gesticulating, 
and, no doubt, shouting vehemently to the 
rioters, though his voice was lost in the din. 
In the next moment his hat was knocked off, 
and himself appeared in imminent danger ; 
but another moment, and there was a pause, 
and a group of people were bearing some- 
body from the frantic mob into a neighbour- 
ing shop. It was Simon Deg assisting in the 
rescue of his old friend and benefactor, Mr. 
Spires. 

Mr. Spires was a good deal bruised, and 
wonderfully confounded and bewildered by 
his fall. His clothes were one mass of mud, 
and his face was bleeding copiously; but 
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when he had had a good draught of water, 
and his face washed, and had time to recover 
himself, it was found that he had received no 
serious injury. 

“They had like to have done for me, 
though,” said he. 

“Yes; and who saved you?” asked a 
gentleman. 

“Ay, who was it? who was it?” asked 
the really warm-hearted manufacturer. “ Let 
me know ; I owe him my life.” 

“There he is!” said several gentlemen at 
the same instant, pushing forward Simon 
Deg. 

“ What, Simon!” said Mr. Spires, starting 
to his feet. “Was it thee, my boy?” He 
did more—he stretched out his hand. The 
young man clasped it eagerly ; and the two 
stood silent, and with a heartfelt emotion, 
which blended all the past into forgetfulness, 
and the future into a union more sacred than 
esteem. 
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A week hence, and Simon Deg was the 
son-in-law of Mr. Spires. Though Mr. Spires 
had misunderstood Simon, and Simon had 
borne the aspect of opposition to his old 
friend, in defence of conscientious principles, 
the wife and daughter of the manufacturer 
had always understood him, and secretly 
looked forward to some day of recognition 
and re-union. 

Simon Deg was now one of the richest men 
in Castleborough. His mother was still living 
to enjoy his elevation. She had been his 
excellent and wise housekeeper, and she con- 
tinued to occupy that post still. 


CHAPTER III. 
THINGS AS THEY USED TO BE. 


One of the first things which Simon Deg 
did after Mr. Spires had so indignantly re- 
fused him his daughter on account of his 
origin, was to conceive and to carry out a 
resolve that, however the brand of pauperism 
might attach to his ancestors, none of its 
obligations should lie on him. “Let past 
generations settle their own accounts,” he 
said; “but so far as this generation goes, 
there is not a man of it shall say that I owe 
the country, or rather this town, a farthing 
for life and growth. If my father ever re- 
ceived a bodle of parish-pay, which I know 
not, or his father or father’s father for him, 
it shall be repaid.” He went, therefore, suc- 
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cessively to the committee of the poor in 
each parish, of which the town contained 
three, and desired permission to search the 
pay-books of each of these parishes for the 
last eighty years. “ Beyond that period,” he 
said, “there can be no man living who ever 
paid a farthing to the poor-rates.” He did 
not conceal the object of his research. It 
was to ascertain, to a fraction, what amount 
had been paid during that period to any in- 
dividual of the name of Deg. His position in 
the town readily secured him this opportu- 
nity, and he immediately employed an able 
accountant in each parish to trace down, 
through the books, items of these payments. 
He promised, moreover, to the stipendiary, 
or sub-overseers of the poor, a handsome 
honorarium, to assist the accountant in seeing 
that his work was done completely, and in 
aiding him in any difficulty. He himself 
frequently attended, and made tests, by going 
over certain extents of these accounts, of the 
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accuracy with which they were done. It 
was a great labour, and was not completed 
much under a year. But it was accomplished 
at last, and the result was a statement of 
several thousand pounds as having been paid 
to persons of the name of Deg. This amount 
Simon Deg paid over with great satisfaction 
to the respective committees, and took re- 
ceipts for it. The parish officers represented 
to him that there was no reason whatever 
that he should make so extraordinary a re- 
fundment to the parish, from which neither 
he himself nor his father in his own person 
could be shown to have derived a penny. 
Still more, they represented that Mr. Deg 
could not be descended from all the Degs ; 
he could only have descended in one line, 
and from that specific line did he only incur 
even the shadow of an obligation to the 
parishes. 

Simon Deg replied, that that was true ; 
but, on the other hand, there was a female 
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side to the line, the fathers and mothers of 
women who married Degs, and daughters of 
Degs who married and passed under other 
names, had swelled the account. He there- 
fore requested to be allowed to pay the whole 
account, as it appeared under the name of 
Deg ; and this was done. He observed, that 
he did not wish to dictate in any way the 
manner in which these sums should be ex- 
pended, but he thought that the whole of 
them might with advantage be employed in 
extending and rendering more comfortable 
those parts of the workhouses where the aged 
paupers or the sick were accommodated; and 
this suggestion was fully and freely complied 
with. 

This act of Simon Deg’s, demonstrating a 
feeling of such a profound sense of honour 
and integrity, made a grand impression on 
his townspeople, and raised him still higher 
in public estimation. In the course of his 


inquiry he made the discovery that the family 
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name was in reality Degge, and had been 
thus spelled from the earliest period till within 
the last half of the last century. He there- 
fore resumed the dropped letters, as giving a 
greater finish of the name to the eye; and 
saying pleasantly that, as he had now dis- 
charged the debts of his progenitors, at least 
to this generation, he thought he might be 
allowed to take the two last letters out of 
pawn. Henceforth, therefore, he and every 
one else wrote him Simon “ Degge.” 

Not long after his marriage, he bought a 
farm at Hillmartin, a village not far from 
Rockville. He was naturally of an active 
temperament, was fond of riding, and took a 
great fancy to farming and shooting. These 
divertisements were all afforded him by this 
little estate. After close confinement in his 
counting-house, he liked to get on his horse, 
and ride briskly out of town, over the old 
Trent Bridge, and up the winding way to his 
farm. Hillmartin was about three miles out, 
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and stood on a fine, airy elevation, over- 
looking the country round, and from this side 
of it giving a full view of Castleborough. 
Simon’s farm lay a little over the hill beyond 
Hillmartin, and stretched in one direction 
towards Gotham, and in another towards the 
estate of Sir Benjamin Bullockshed. 

Simon Degge’s purchase of this farm was 
a subject of great annoyance to Sir Benjamin, 
who was very anxious to have it, as it lay 
alongside of his woods and game preserves. 
The fact of seeing his pheasants, which had 
found a favourite, because a plentiful feeding- 
place, on this farm, shot down by Mr. Degge 
and his numerous friends from Castleborough, 
was, in truth, as great a misfortune as Sir Ben- 
jamin well could imagine to himself. For a 
quarter of a mile these woods of his ran along 
the corn-lands of this farm. The previous 
farmer had complained in vain of the depre- 
dations of the game—hares, rabbits and 


pheasants—which issued out of the preserves 
G2 
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in legions. He was told that he must fence 
them out, but the fence was Sir Benjamin’s ; 
and the farmer dared no more to put a stick 
into it to stop their runs, than he dared have 
taken a stick to Sir Benjamin himself. His 
growing corn was trodden down by the hares 
and rabbits; the hares, according to their 
habit, cut paths through it, and made play- 
grounds in it; the rabbits cropped it as fast 
as it grew for fifty yards, all along the wood- 
sides. What escaped and went into ear was 
regularly eaten up by the pheasants. They 
sat on the hedges along the woodside as 
tame as barn-door fowls, knowing well that 
they were under powerful protection, and 
during harvest, if a daring waggoner snapped 
his whip at them, they disdained to move. 
On a fine afternoon, so long as there was 
anything to pick on the stubble, you might 
see them feeding in flocks of a hundred 
together, as quietly as fowls in a barn-yard. 


The nuisance of this great game-manu- 
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factory, ruinous to the farmer, had compelled 
one tenant after another to throw the farm 
up. In fact, no one knowing the farm would 
take it ; they were only men from a distance 
who did so, and were in terrible but vain 
trepidation when they discovered the real 
nature of the game-preserving incubus that 
lay upon the land. In itself the land was 
excellent, and, therefore, a stranger examin- 
ing it, who had not already lived in a game- 
preserving country, was readily taken in by 
it. If the farmer, on discovering the alarm- 
ing evil, complained, the answer from Sir 
Benjamin’s steward was, as I have said, 
“You can stop the runs in the hedges ;” but 
if the farmer did stop them, he found the 
stoppage very soon removed by the keepers 
in their nocturnal rounds. One bold farmer 
had kept terriers to scour the woodsides ; 
but he soon found his dogs, when they 
followed the game into the wood, shot, or 
trapped in the iron traps so freely used by 
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our English gamekeepers, who are the 
greatest and most extensive animal torturers 
that the world ever knew. 

The farm, belonging to a gentleman of 
Lincolnshire, he had, by the frequent change 
of tenants, grown out of love with it, and had 
offered it to Sir Benjamin at a moderate 
price ; but Sir Benjamin, who did not believe 
any one thereabout would dare to come be- 
tween him and the vendor, was standing out 
in the secure expectation of getting it at a 
very low figure, when Simon Degge, who was 
inquiring for such a farm, not far from town, 
heard of it from a lawyer in Castleborough 
who had carried on the negotiations with Sir 
Benjamin for the owner. This gentleman 
was much disgusted with the gross selfish- 
ness, the many delays, and haughty con- 
duct of Sir Benjamin, and was delighted at 
the opportunity of putting the property at 
once and for ever out of his power. Mr. 
Degge closed with the conditions of sale at 
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once, and as the whole of the purchase- 
money was ready, in a month the farm was 
fully conveyed to him, and put into his 
possession. 

The consternation and indignation of Sir 
Benjamin on receiving this intelligence may 
be imagined. He saw at once that the tables 
were now most completely turned against 
him. He had no longer a half-informed and 
comparatively poor farmer to contend with, 
but a young man of great acknowledged ability 
and wealth, as well as activity of character. 
Instead of telling Mr. Degge to put sticks 
and bushes into the runs of the hares, 
rabbits, and pheasants, which his keepers 
could pull out again, he himself ordered the 
fences all along Mr. Degge’s farm to be made 
game-tight. A fence, inside the hawthorn- 
fence, of stakes about two feet long, which were 
driven down nearly in contact, side by side, 
was made to prevent egress from the pre- 
serves to the farm. But all this did not 
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avail. The pheasants, as the corn ripened, 
flew over the fences, and fed freely on Mr. 
Degge’s corn. The hares travelled round 
and squatted themselves down thickly in the 
green crops of corn, grass, and clover ; and 
the rabbits burrowed under, requiring con- 
tinually the stopping of their holes: for 
although the rabbits were less cared for by 
Sir Benjamin, they were more cared for by 
his keepers, who made a profitable per- 
quisite out of them. 

On his part, Mr. Degge did not trouble 
himself at all about a certain amount of 
damage done by this game to his crops 
along the woodside ; for the money value did 
not distress him, and he looked on that part 
of the farm as a nursery for the game which 
he meant to invite his Castleborough friends 
in the autumn to shoot. 

But the annoyance to Sir Benjamin and 
his friends did not end here. Scattered about 
on that side of the country lay the estates of 
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a number of squires—the Tenterhooks, Sheep- 
shanks, Otterbrooks, Swagsides, &c.—who were 
of a thoroughly countryfied school. They 
were men not destitute of a certain amount 
of education, but who had no tastes be- 
yond those of living on their property, and 
being the lords paramount as far as it ex- 
tended. To be the great men of their little 
ancestral spots of earth ; to rule over the 
farmers ; to rear and destroy game ; to offi- 
ciate as magistrates, and convict poachers and 
petty culprits—that was the extent of their 
ambition. They seldom frequented the 
metropolis, or mixed in the society of the 
more elevated and refined aristocracy. They 
formed a circle of society of their own, 
looking proudly down on the moneyed men 
of the market town, on the farmers and 
villagers around them—at once ignorant 
of all superior knowledge, proud, and 
arbitrary. 

That a man of the manufacturing town 
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should have dared to step in, and catch away 
a valuable farm from before Sir Benjamin 
Bullockshed’s very nose, and, as they said, in 
actually gasping astonishment, whilst he was 
in negotiation for it, was a piece of audacity 
which really took away their breath. It was 
ominous of fresh attempts of the kind. The 
sanctity of the country and of game was no 
longer secure from the unhallowed inroads of 
plebeian audacity. Sir Roger Rockville, whose 
property also at one point came up to Mr. 
Degge’s farm, was in a state of most imbecile 
exasperation at this event. The dreaded 
manufacturing town was thus already march- 
ing into the very heart of the country ; and of 
the manufacturing town, the very worst in his 
eyes of its odious population. For who was 
this Degge? he asked. A pauper, and the 
last of a long line of paupers. It mattered 
not that Mr. Degge had most fully discharged 
the pauper debt so far as this generation was 
concerned. To Sir Roger it was only another 
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proof of the upstart pride and abundance of 
money of this dangerous class. 

The sensation which this shocking event, as 
it was called, created in the whole circle of this 
squirearchy was visible at the meetings of these 
men of the earth, earthy, at their dinner-parties 
at each other’s houses, and at their meetings 
at the justice-rooms, and their morning rides 
to one another’s houses. A feeling of strange 
inveteracy was entertained against Simon 
Degge. If any of them met him on the high- 
way as they rode to or from Castleborough, 
they scowled at him as though he had been a 
most suspicious character. More than once, 
when two of them were together, he had 
heard them remark to one another—for it 
was done loud enough for him to hear it— 
“That is that upstart pauper, Degge.” If any 
labourer of his could be caught on any pre- 
tence, and brought before them, as magis- 
trates, he was sure to be handled with the 
utmost severity and the least possible modi- 
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cum of justice ; and when Mr. Degge went 
forward to speak a word in his defence, he 
was sure to be treated with a marked con- 
tempt, and even incivility. 

This proceeding did not tend on Mr. 
Degge’s part to excite any pleasant feelings 
in his bosom towards these lords of the soil ; 
but he maintained a demeanour of true gen- 
tlemanliness and self-respect. At the same 
time that he certainly felt a great satisfaction 
in the idea of the sweeping devastation of the 
game which he and his friends would make 
in the autumn, and which he was sure no 
precautions could prevent making its way to 
his fields so long as there was a better pasture 
there, or whilst he scattered a quantity of 
barley on his stubbles, after the corn naturally 
shed on them had been gathered off by the 
pheasants. 

Such was the state of feelings all round 
Simon Degge’s new farm. So far as he him- 


self was concerned, it seemed only to amuse 
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him and his town friends, but to the whole 
squiral group, including Sir Roger Rockville, 
it was an acute, and promised to become a 
chronic condition of gall and wormwood. 
Mr. Degge brought his mother to live at the 
house belonging to the farm, for she delighted 
in the country ;—not at the farm-house, for 
there he had a bailiff, but in a large old house 
at the village of Hillmartin itself, with a fine 
old-fashioned garden ; and there himself and 
Mrs. Degge spent a great deal of the fine 
summer weather. 

Simon Degge had also removed William 
Watson from his cottage by the farm meadow, 
and from his trade, and he was now acting as 
a sort of orderly at Mr. Degge’s chief manu- 
factory. He occupied the lodge, and walked 
about, and saw that all was safe, and moving 
as it should do. 

There were several wealthy and intelligent 
families in the neighbourhood of Mr. Degge’s 
farm, who, however, at once acknowledged 
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the distinguished merit and virtues of this 
young man, and who did not hesitate to call 
on him and Mrs. Degge, much to the disgust 
of the class of country gentlemen of whom I 
have spoken. These, it must be admitted, 
had indeed little in common with men of 
game and warrants, and did not stand 
very highly in their favour before. Let us 
see whether they may not present a more 
agreeable aspect to us. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE WOODBURNS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS. 


Amonest the families which called on the 
Degges was that of Mr. Leonard Woodburn, 
of Woodburn Grange. The Woodburns did 
not belong to the so-called great families of 
the county, but to those of smaller but inde- 
pendent estate, whose heads were formerly 
classed under the name of yeomen. Mr. 
Woodburn was the possessor of about four 
hundred acres of freehold land, beautifully 
situated about a mile beyond Rockville, in 
the vicinity of the Trent, and beautifully 
cultivated. The house was one of those old 
Elizabethan ones with a variety of projec- 
tions, pointed gables, and mullioned windows. 
The chimneys were of the cross-banded and 
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ornamented kind which are now regarded as 
extremely beautiful, and, indeed, they had 
been thought so a good while ago, for the 
father of Sir Thomas Tenterhook, when re- 
building Tenterhook Hall, had asked the 
father of the present Mr. Woodburn if he 
had any objection to sell them. A proposal, 
which Mr. Woodburn had with true yeoman 
feeling of independence, regarded as so great 
an insult, that he turned his back on the 
baronet as he sat at his gate on horseback, 
and in presence of his groom, and closing the 
gate pretty sharply, walked into the house 
without deigning a reply. 

The present Mr. Woodburn, who had been 
the only son, was a man of a liberal educa- 
tion, fond of classical literature, and more 
deeply learned in all the history, both general 
and family, of the county, than any other 
man in it. Nay, there was scarcely a family 
of any note in England of which he did not 
possess a knowledge which continually sur- 
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prised you. He had a real love for topo- 
graphy and family history, which had led 
him, as it would seem, insensibly to acquire 
not only this knowledge of domestic annals, 
but of the titles of almost all the estates in 
the county, many copies of which, curious 
and important in their way, he possessed ; 
and this knowledge made him a great autho- 
rity in cases of disputed title, and had led 
him to decide the issue of several most noted 
trials. He had a habit also of noting down 
all sorts of curious facts which came to his 
knowledge either in the course of his reading 
of books, or of the newspapers, or which he 
heard verbally. These curtosa had accumu- 
lated into several volumes, which he kept 
locked up in his desk, and which he would 
bring out occasionally as something of public 
interest was occurring, or as something in 
conversation had suggested the reference. 
A somewhat odd medley a stranger would 
have regarded the contents of these volumes, 
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for amongst public and important facts, 
would be found jotted down birth-days, dates 
of weddings, and funerals of his family or 
neighbours ; and even remarkable cases of 
prolificness of fowls, cattle, and Iruit-trees on 
his farm. There was an entry of the tur- 
key, or the hen that had laid away in the 
copse or the thicket, and came forth unex- 
pectedly with some fifteen or twenty pouts, 
or chickens. The tame hawk, which was 
reared by George, his son, and suddenly flying 
away, became not only wild, but the scourge 
of his poultry-yard, by making continual 
visits to it, till at length shot, stands in 
immediate succession to the history of the 
lawyer of the neighbouring town, who, reared 
at the cost of the clergyman of Cotmanhaye, 
whose shoeblack and errand boy he had 
originally been, had grown rich by harassing 
the poor people of the country round by all 
sorts of vexatious suits. 


Mr. Woodburn was a quiet gentleman, of 
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smewhat above the middle stature, now ap- 
proaching fifty. He would not at that time of 
day have been addressed by letter as esquire, 
though every man who is not exactly a 
sweep or a costermonger is so now. He 
would be written down, however, Leonard 
Woodburn of Woodburn, gent., in any public 
document, or countys ummons on judicial 
service. Mr. Woodburn might be seen daily 
riding on a good sturdy horse about his 
farm, and in harvest timo he did not hesitate 
to take a hand at raking or forking in the 
hay-field, or binding after his reapers in the 
corn-field ; and on such occasions his children 
would turn out fora frolic, rather than for 
serious work. His harvest done, Leonard 
Woodburn shot over his own land, accom- 
panied by his son George, now just come of 
age, and who was treading in his father’s 
steps, being fond of both agricultural pursuits 
and of the gun. 


Mrs. Woodburn was a fine, large, comely 
H 2 
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woman, who, though as well educated as the 
ladies generally of her day, and fond of 
hearing books read in winters’ evenings 
rather than reading them herself, had her 
heart and pride in her house and her dairy. 
Churning, cheese-making, looking after her 
fowls, her eggs, her calves, and pigs, and 
pigeons, her ducks, geese, turkeys, guinea- 
fowls, her fruit both of garden and orchard, 
storing it up, or preserving it ; these were the 
great business of her daily life, and afforded 
her a perpetual satisfaction. It was a real 
delight to see Mrs. Woodburn amid her daily 
duties of this kind, with her handsome, sunny, 
smiling face, and tall and ample but active 
figure, directing her maids, or helping even 
in an emergency, or, to instruct a novice, 
kneeling on a soft bass, leaning over the side 
of the large brass pan, with her fair, full, 
and finely rounded arms bared to near the 
shoulder, crushing down the curd in the 
whey, or crumbling it and pressing it into the 
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vat. Or you might see her surrounded by 
a large flock of glossy pigeons in the farm- 
yard, who had descended from their tower 
surmounting one of the buildings to receive 
her daily bounty. Not that Mrs. Woodburn 
deemed it her express duty to feed any of 
the farm-yard creatures; that belonged to 
the men-folk, who not only foddered horses 
and cows, but fed pigs and poultry, and the 
pigeons came down quickly and put in for 
their share with the numerous and scuffling 
family of ducks, geese, turkeys, and all the 
rest of them. 

It was the custom of farm-houses, and the 
custom reigned at Woodburn Grange, for the 
mistress of the house to receive the profits on 
pigs, calves and poultry, with all their eggs, 
feathers, or other appurtenances. These were 
her perquisites, with the butter, in most cases, 
to furnish her wardrobe and for spending 
money. It was, therefore, natural that the 
farmer's wife should keep a patronising eye 
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on the creatures within her province, and 
Mrs. Woodburn thus frequently made her 
visit to the farm-yard; saw whether the 
pigs were well fed and bedded, and that all 
the feathered flocks in the yard, or in the 
paddock, or on the pond were prosperous. 
The dairymaid fed the calves till they were 
ready for the butcher, or to be turned out 
into the orchard, where they at first galloped 
with cocked tails, to and fro, with a frantic 
velocity that made it marvellous that they 
did not crack their silly, but joyful skulls 
against the trees. For some time after their 
liberation from the calf-house to daylight 
and freedom, they were the dairymaid’s care, 
and Mrs. Woodburn taking her rambles 
through the ample kitchen-garden, could 
stand and survey the infant herd with profes- 
sional and a sort of motherly satisfaction. 
Besides their son George, the Woodburns 
had two daughters, the elder one, who was 
really the oldest of the three children, was the 
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sedate, but kindly Ann. Ann at this epoch was 
four or five-and-twenty: of middle stature, 
an extremely neat figure ; of a very sweet, 
serious countenance. Quiet, thoughtful, very 
prudent in her disposition, but with warm 
and deep, but not demonstrative feelings. 
Ann loved music, and played well on the 
piano, on which she was frequently called 
to charm away the evening hours when 
the family was assembled. She was fond 
of reading, but not of a very wide range 
of literature. She had her favourite books of 
poetry and piety in her own room, and had 
the strongest attachment to certain authors. 
They were those who touched her heart 
rather than excited her imagination, and 
their thoughts and sentiments were familiar 
to her mind as her own thoughts. In the 
light literature of the day she took com- 
paratively little interest, though she was 
ever ready to read to her mother what she 
liked. Ann devoted herself to the cares of 
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the house, but not of the farm. She saw 
that the meals were all duly prepared and 
served: saw that all the rooms were kept 
in nicest order; helped often to make a 
pudding or a pie, and took care, if guests 
were expected, that all was in order to re- 
ceive and entertain them. Besides these 
duties, Ann loved the garden, rejoiced in 
tending the flowers, and looking after the 
bees, which had a large shed, and occupied 
several shelves in it with their hives towards 
the lower and sunniest corner of the garden. 
Such was Ann, quiet, cheerful, loving, and 
busy, but never bustling. Every one relied 
much on her clear, good sense and loving 
interest in them: every one consulted her 
in their difficulties, and received from her 
almost invariably, the very wisest counsels. 
Mr. Woodburn said Ann was like many other 
still waters, she was deep, and his familiar 
name for her was, “ Old Sobersides.” 

The last of the flock was the lively, laugh- 
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ing Letitia, seldom called anything but Letty. 
Sweet Letty was about seventeen ; with all 
the vivacity, and eager frank life of a school- 
girl. In fact, she was that till the other day. 
Now, she was the sunshine, the flying, 
quivering sunshine called Jack-a-dandy, sent 
by reflection from a basin of water over walls 
and ceilings in blithest dance. Letty, like 
the Jack-a-dandy, was here and there, in the 
house, in the garden, full of joy and love of 
all things around her; with a face more 
charming than beautiful, all smiles and frolic, 
Letty was ready to lend a helping hand to 
her mother or sister; full of talk and question, 
making every one glad with her own gladness, 
and ready to take a stroll or a ride with. her 
father or George, and to astonish them with 
the frank, open, genuine expressions of her 
young and innocent heart. Everything they 
told her of the people or the things amid 
which they lived intérested her, and any 
relation of cruel or unkind treatment of any 
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one, fetched up the colour of a most lovély 
roseate indignation to her young, pure cheek, 
and the warmest expressions of it to her 
tongue. Such was blithe Letty—simple, yet 
shrewd, loving and light-hearted, the happy 
embodiment of ardent and out-blossoming 
womanhood. 

But Woodburn Grange was a spot made 
for a happy home, for substantial ease and 
abundance, not for grandeur. There was 
everything there which enabled its posses- 
sors to enjoy the country. A handsome 
income ; all the rural luxuries of life ; horses, 
an open, but not a close carriage, a boat on 
the charming river below, hearts ready to 
love good and intelligent neighbours, and 
such neighbours to love. 

The old house stood in its ample gardens. 
A low brick wall, surmounted by a hedge of 
roses fenced it in from the road, which ran by 
from the village to Cotmanhaye, and further 
up the valley. A straight walk led up 
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to the handsome, ample porch—you could 
not enter the garden in a carriage, but must 
walk up it,—in summer, amid a glow and 
perfume of flowers and a murmur of bees, 
and a flickering dance of butterflies, that 
was delicious. Around and beyond the house 
extended the flower-garden with evergreens, 
and here and there a fruit-tree. Then down 
the slope stretched the kitchen-garden, with 
its tall south fruit wall, with its trellises 
of roses and jasmines bordering beds of 
raspberries and gooseberries. Its abundant 
growth of peas, beans, and all vegetables, its 
asparagus beds, strawberry beds, beds of sal- 
sify and scorzonera ; its quince and medlar 
and filbert trees. Then, below still, stretched 
an old orchard, with seats here and there 
under its trees, some of the old trees stooping 
one way, some another ; and at the bottom 
ran the Trent, in phrase of Christopher North, 
“ one of the sincerest streams in England.” 


Tolerably elevated stood the house, over-. 
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looking undulating fields, studded with cattle 
and sheep, or waving with corn, the patri- 
monial estate, and beyond them the woods of 
Cotmanhaye, and across the river an expanse 
of level meadows of some miles in width, 
with the ruddy walls of the village of Breton 
bounding them. On the other hand, southward, 
rose a range of sand cliffs, at the foot of which 
ran the highway from Rockville to Cotman- 
haye, and still beyond the cliffs, and the 
patches of trees on their brow, rose the coun- 
try to the large farming village of Hillmartin. 

Leonard Woodburn, of Woodburn Grange, 
though styled but yeoman, had a homestead 
which a king might envy, and when Simon 
and Mrs. Degge returned the Woodburns’ 
call, they could not sufficiently express their 
delight at it, and went over the house and the 
cheese-chamber, with its growing display of 
goodly cheeses, over the farm-yard, and 
through garden and orchard. They were 
charmed with the view from the windows, 
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which were different from their own, and no 
less with the kindly intelligence of the Wood- 
burns themselves, free, simple, and at ease ; 
and inly promised themselves much pleasure 
in their friendship, which they resolved to 
cultivate. 

Before rambling farther in our discoveries 
in this neighbourhood, we ‘have still a friend 
of ours to introduce at the Grange, and then 
a promenade to make through the village— 
at least to make a passing note of it, and say, 
‘“ Here lives so-and-so, and there lives some- 
body else.” Our acquaintance at the Grange 
is only a servant, however. It is Betty 
Trapps, a sort of miscellany of housemaid 
and cook, in past days adding something of 
the nurse to the rest of her duties. Betty 
has lived with the Woodburns since she was 
five-and-twenty, and she is now—let me see 
—what? Five-and thirty? Yes—she has 
lived at least fifteen years at the Grange, and 
that makes her—upon my word !—forty ! 
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And yet Betty does not look more than five- 
and-thirty. She is middle-sized, middle- 
bulkish in body, but lithe and active. Never 
idle, never weary, never ill, never grumbling, 
but with a wit and a will of her own, and 
always ready to give, as she says, as good as 
she gets. In fact, they must be awake that 
venture on a jest or trick with Betty. She is 
the freest of free-spoken women: Mr. Wood- 
burn, who likes a good-natured nickname, 
calls her “ Meg Merrymouth.” She says often 
what she thinks—almost unmercifully ; and 
yet Betty is full of kindness, and is knowing 
and shrewd. There is nobody thereabout 
that can see half so thoroughly through those 
she comes into contact with. But we shall 
see Betty Trapps again, for she says she 
means to stay at the Grange as long as there 
is a tile on the house, unless Master should 
discharge her for chaffing a little, and she 
does not think he will. And she has given a 


good many proofs that she means to keep 
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her word, for Betty is a Methodist, and is a 
woman of consequence at chapel and at the 
class, and has had a good many offers of 
marriage from the brethren, some very well 
to do; and Betty has so far always said, 
“No, thank you.” Civilly, be it understood, 
and as secretly as possible, for she does not 
really, smart as she is sometimes, like to hurt 
any one’s feelings. But Betty is shrewdly 
supposed to have saved a pretty little stock 
of money, having lived so long in a good 
place, and never indulged in finery, and the 
brethren may not be always so easily re- 
buffed, for this is one of those charms which 
continue growing even when others fade. 
However, the tiles on Woodburn Grange are 
extremely good yet, so we shall see. 

A little above Woodburn Grange, and 
nearer to Rockville, lies the village of Wood- 
burn. It is not very large, and chiefly built 
round a spacious green, on which the young 


men in summer evenings enjoy their games 
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of cricket, ninepins, bowls, and quoits. At 
the corner where the road enters the green 
from Rockville, and, of course, from Castle- 
borough, stands the blacksmith’s shop, where 
frequently two or three farm-horses stand 
waiting to be shod; and a number of ploughs 
and harrows lie expecting repairs. There 
the sturdy smith, Job Latter, is generally 
found working and perspiring, and con- 
versing with a number of village-lads and 
young men hanging about, whom he contrives 
to disperse when they incommode him, by 
rubbing his hot iron in his heap of sand, and 
thus sending a storm of burning stars in 
every direction, that makes a sudden scamper. 
Not far thence, a congregation of dilapidated 
carts, waggons, and disabled wheels, mark 
the shop of Will Spokeshave, the wainwright. 
In the centre of the south side of the green, 
rises a somewhat large old house with porch 
and tall gabled roof, which is the village 


school, frequented, more particularly in win- 
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ter, by the farmers’ and labourers’ sons of 
the neighbourhood. This school has now 
for master a worthy half-Welshman, named 
Howell Crusoe (after his mother and father), 
a man noted far around as “a great scol- 
lard ”—a very great, long-headed “ scollard.” 
He has written a book to teach boys good 
manners, and a genuine curiosity it is in its 
way ; and his profound acquaintance with 
the customs of polite society may be at once 
discerned by the following rules in this his 
“ Book of Etiquette for Boys”—a work now 
become very rare, yet of which an odd, and it 
must be admitted, a very odd copy, may now 
and then be met with on the shelves of the 
bookworms of Castleborough :—“ When a 
gentleman or lady speaks to you”—thus 
teaches Howell Crusoe boy-etiquette—“ im- 
mediately touch your forehead with the back 
of your right hand ; then place three fingers 
of the same hand between the buttons of the 


centre of your waistcoat, and expect the 
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observations of your superior in an attitude 
of easy but respectful attention. At any 
remark of the respected lady or gentleman, 
incline your head with a graceful dignity, 
and scrape backward with your left foot. 
Whenever you are asked to sit down in com- 
pany, place one leg over the other ; rest your 
elbow on the elevated knee, repose your chin 
on the hand of the same arm, with two 
fingers extended upright between your cheek 
and your ear. In an attitude at once so easy 
and so graceful, await the wisdom which is 
sure to fall from beauty, learning, and expe- 
rience, and hoard up the precious results for 
the future occasions of life, as the busy bee 
hoards up the honey of spring for the winter 
of age.” 

A company of boys educated by Crusoe, 
or on Crusoe’s plan, seated round a room in 
his most approved attitude, must have been 
a pleasing sight ! 

Crusoe is the oracle of the “ Grey Goose,” 
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the public-house opposite ; for he has a num- 
ber of theories which he there defends against 
all comers, and very few comers, it may be 
supposed, ever go away having won any sort 
of advantage over the erudite Howell Crusoe. 
Howell has distinguished himself in his 
determined onslaughts on bull-baiting, dog- 
fighting, badger-baiting, cock-fighting, and 
the like; and has been supported in these 
eventually successful achievements by Jasper 
Heritage, David Qualm, and Sylvanus Crook, 
persons as yet unknown to the reader, but to 
whom I most probably shall, by permission, 
very soon introduce them. Howell does not 
find, however, that he can altogether dispense 
with boy-baiting, or beating with his cane. 
He manages to frighten the young ones, 
nevertheless, by threatening to “look over 
their heads to the wall,” which has something 
awful in it to their imaginations; and he 
thinks, in time, cudgels may be used to drive 


beasts with, and boys be ruled by appealing 
12 
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to what Sylvanus Crook calls their “inner 
man.” Howell Crusoe is also secretary of 
both men and women’s clubs, and is much 
disgusted with the drunkenness displayed by 
these members at Whitsuntide ; finds, indeed, 
he has a rude and uncouth generation to deal 
with, and makes but little progress in refining 
them. Ina word, Howell Crusoe is an out- 
and-out social reformer. 

Not far from the village on the Rockville- 
road, you see a large pair of gates, a capacious 
lodge with flowering plants in the windows, 
and under one of them a little wooden trough, 
very much resembling a pig-trough. It is, in 
fact, a trough which Sylvanus Crook, the 
good Quaker, who lives at this gentleman's 
lodge, has set there for the refreshment of 
dogs, having often seen them passing with 
lolling tongues, and eyes anxiously cast about 
for water. Sylvanus soon had his first trough 
stolen, but this he has secured by stout iron 
fastenings to the wall, and he trusts that he 
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relieves much canine discomfort. He says, 
indeed, that he has never had the pleasure 
of seeing a dog drink at it; neither has 
Dorothy, his wife; but he hopes they do. 
At least they have the opportunity. 

But this lodge is but the entrance to the 
extensive grounds and house of Jasper Heri- 
tage, the wealthy Quaker banker of Castle- 
borough. Enter; advance up the well-kept 
carriage-drive, and very soon you will see 
standing on an open, level, extensive lawn, a 
very large square brick house. It is one of 
the country houses so frequently seen, which 
are built at no expense of architecture what- 
ever. It is as simple and as exactly square 
as any box or square block of stone that you 
can see anywhere. Take a good, big deal 
box, chalk on it a door in the centre, and two 
or three rows of windows, and a parapet-wall 
at the top, showing no roof, and then you 
have the exact representation of some hun- 
dreds, or, indeed, thousands of houses which 
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raise themselves as proudly on the soil of 
England, as if they boasted all the archi- 
tectural graces ever displayed. And truly 
they are houses capable of lodging and 
entertaining a great number of people in the 
perfection of comfort. They are ample, 
convenient, and opulent abodes of opulent 
families, though they look so cubical and 
featureless outside. This house of Mr. Jasper 
Heritage, is, moreover, made somewhat at- 
tractive by such ornaments as the very simple 
taste of its owner could, or perhaps would, 
give it. It has an ample portico on plain 
Tuscan pillars; a broad flight of easy stone 
steps up to it; a very highly-burnished 
brass-knocker and bell-handle ; and in a row 
under the windows, a range of splendid 
orange-trees in large square tubs, and a 
fountain in the centre of the Jawn, which 
plays on particular occasions. Right and 
left you see broad, exquisitely rolled gravel 


walks going off into very tempting-looking 
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shrubberies and gardens. Ah! it will be a 
great treat to penetrate in there, and see all 
the lawns and alleys, and gardens, ponds, and 
conservatories, and snug summer-houses in 
corners, which give you from a second storey 
a prospect over the country round. But we 
must come again some day for that. We 
shall get an invitation. Now it is enough to 
say, that in that house is not Jasper Heritage ; 
he is just now at his bank in Castleborough, 
whither his coachman, Sylvanus Crook, also 
a Friend, and dressed in the plainest drab, 
with the most approved cocked-hat and knee- 
breeches of that society, and that day, has 
driven him, and will fetch him back, at four 
o'clock, in the handsome, roomy dark-green 
family carriage, without, I may add, the 
slightest vanity of coat-of-arms, crest, or any 
such badge of a worldly pride. At home, are 
—but not to be intruded upon by us at this 
moment, for they are busy cutting out a very 
multitude of clothes for the Dorcas Society— 
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yes, there are Rebecca Heritage, the wealthy 
banker’s wife, and Millicent Heritage, the fair 
and only child of this wealthy banker—only 
think of that!’ What! you say, is the young 
lady handsome? Oh, don’t be so curious! 
Wait a bit. I will tell you about the mother 
first. Mrs. Rebecca Heritage is a lady of 
apparently forty-five. She is not very tall, 
she is not very short, she is not very thin, 
nor very stout; but she is fair, very fair, 
yet with dark hair neatly laid back from the 
centre of the forehead under a very white and 
very plain Quaker cap. A silk gown she 
wears —pale very dovelike silk ; a white muslin 
handkerchief covers her shoulders and bosom, 
and she has extremely well-cut features. Her 
nose is perfect. Her eyes blue-grey, large, 
and thoughtful. Her forehead is broad and 
ample, and, in a word, she looks like a grave 
and comely duchess dressed up for a female 
Friend in a domestic theatrical. In that 
noble face—in that smooth, soft, yet healthy 
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face—where no approach to a wrinkle, one 
thinks, would ever dare to come—there is a 
thought, a spirit, a fire—yes, a fire—even in 
the calm that rules all in that tranquil aspect. 
Depend upon it, Rebecca Heritage is no com- 
mon woman. She is like one of those women 
Friends, who used to enter Whitehall, and 
tell the king-destroyer Cromwell or the 
laughing, reckless Charles II., in tones that 
made them still as children, of the oppression 
of the saints which they were perpetrating ; 
of the foul and hideous dungeons in which 
they were holding those whose only crime 
was a religion of peace. There! if you 
want the picture of a mother in Israel—of 
a brave, self-possessed, yet loving and large- 
hearted woman—send for a painter, and let 
him pourtray Rebecca Heritage. 

But I ‘see you glancing aside from this 
figure of heroic piety and peace to that 
gentle creature at her side. Lovely, modest, 
retiring Millicent. So rich, and yet nature 
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has heaped all those other riches upon her. 
Look at that very fair face, at those clear 
blue eyes, and yet shaded by such long dark 
eye-lashes, such finely-arched jetty eye-brows 
and hair. Why it is not an English, but 
a genuine Eastern beauty. That form and 
face were evidently made for an Asiatic 
palace, and they are here, in a Quaker house, 
and busy in cutting out jackets and petticoats 
for the squalid brats of the next town. Come 
away! It is too dangerous here. I must 
show you Still Lodge, it is just outside the 
grounds here. There! You see it—a genuine 
little wren’s nest: and in it dwells David 
Qualm, the brother-in-law of Jasper Heritage, 
and Dorothy Qualm, his wife. Oh, most 
peaceable and peace-loving people! You 
will come again,—don’t linger. Remember 
when you inquire for the house of Jasper 
Heritage, it is called Fair-Manor. 

One more introduction, and then enough 


for the present. We must now turn back, 
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pass through the villages of Rockville and 
Woodburn, give a nod to pleasant Woodburn 
Grange as we pass, and so on a mile farther, 
skirting the feet of the sand-cliffs, till we 
stand on a fine mount with a modern-looking 
mansion, also of brick ; they all are so round 
about here. This mansion is the seat of Sir 
Emanuel Clavering, a baronet of an old 
family. Finely stands the house with its 
large bay windows looking out on its velvet 
lawn, from the soft, smooth turf of which 
spring stately elms and ashes, with that 
luxury of neatness which only aristocratic 
trees can wear. Finely sweep the swelling 
slopes of the hill down to the river, which 
there takes a superb bend, and across it the 
eye runs on to distant towers, and masses of 
woods, and clumps of pine-clad hills high and 
dark. Near the house stands the picturesque 
parsonage, half covered with ivy, and here 
and there a cottage, and that is Cotmanhaye 


—there is no village. Opposite to the house 
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southward, or south-west, rises a still higher 
range of hills, and on climbing that, you 
behold another landscape, vast and varied, 
villages, farms, and woods. 

Sir Emanuel Clavering is a tall gentle- 
manly man of sixty. All who know him 
declare him a man of very pleasant manners, 
extremely well read ; fond of poetry, but of 
the Pope school, which he declares to be the 
only polished and correct one; and given to 
astronomical, and it is said abstruse studies. 
There is a small tower at some distance 
on the ridge of the hill, which he uses 
as an observatory. In his youth he was 
away, no one knows where, for a space 
of seven years. Those who have seen 
him often and inspected him closely, assert 
that the gristle of his nose is bored, as 
savages bore theirs to insert a feather or a 
flower. Hence, there is a popular story—an 
imagination, for Sir Emanuel has never been 


known to utter a word to his most intimate 
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friends, either of this curious fact, or of the 
sojourn of those years. The country people 
talk fluently by their firesides of Sir Emanuel 
in his wild youth as the head of some wild 
race, the lord of some dark-eyed, dark- 
skinned princess. They have romanced out a 
grand story of his leading the devoted natives 
to battle, with all the terrors of European 
arms, and winning great victories and domains 
forthem. They account for his return by the 
death of his princess, a creature of wondrous 
beauty, and by the natural longings for one’s 
native land. Not a syllable of this story has 
a basis of ascertained fact, not the ground of 
a single allusion the most distant ; all those 
years are a blank to every one but Sir 
Emanuel himself. Nothing more is known 
than that he returned to find his father dead, 
and his younger brother, the rector, holding 
the estate for him. He had neither brother 
nor sister besides Thomas the rector. In a 


few years, during which he was about a great 
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deal in London, and from which gentlemen 
of his own tastes sometimes came down and 
shut themselves up for days with him in his 
tower, and were seen riding about with him, 
Sir Emanuel married. Not, however, one of 
the daughters of any of the neighbouring 
aristocratic families, but the daughter of the 
bailiff of his estate. His wife had still fewer 
relatives than himself, she had no brother or 
sister. She was a naturally fme woman, and 
bore her elevation with modesty and good 
sense. The habits of Sir Emanuel became 
more secluded than before. The neighbour- 
ing families rarely called on him. His life 
was chiefly spent in prosecuting the studies 
of his tower, in field sports, in fishing, and in 
occasional visits to the metropolis. 

Such a character was sure to become the 
object of the most extraordinary rumours in 
the country round. His astronomical studies, 
his frequent walks at midnight to his solitary 
tower, followed by two large black dogs, 
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his being seen by the keepers sometimes 
wrapped in his cloak, silently pacing along 
that bleak and elevated ridge in darkness 
and in the wildest tempests, was enough to 
add in the popular mind, to his astronomy, 
other and darker studies. The peasantry 
universally believed that he dealt in the 
black art; they asserted that he had been 
seen at the same hour in two different places 
thirty miles apart ; they said that there was 
nothing lost anywhere in the neighbourhood 
but he would say, immediately on hearing of 
it, where it was, or who had got it; and that 
he was always right. He always told the 
farmers what sort of a summer or winter it 
would be, which was certain to take place ; 
and he had been known on hearing of a 
wedding, whether in high or low life, to shake 
his head and say that would not be lucky, 
and it never was. All these things he pro- 
bably pronounced from the simple sources of 


natural sagacity and extended knowledge, 
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perfectly legitimate in its character ; but the 
people far around took another and more 
mysterious view of it. They observed that 
though his brother was the clergyman, and 
the living belonging to the family, he rarely 
appeared at church; and the peasantry when 
they saw him felt a secret terror, though he 
always accosted them most kindly; was 
always cheerful, and even jocose, and never 
heard of a case of distress which he did not 
send to relieve. 

Sir Emanuel, contrary to his wont, called 
on the Degges, and they returned his call, 
curious to make the acquaintance of a man 
of so peculiar a reputation. They were 
greatly struck with the polished friendliness 
of his manner, his frank cordiality, and his 
superior intelligence. He assured them that 
he had great pleasure in the prospect of 
cultivating their friendship. Lady Clavering 
had been deceased some years; he had but 
one son, Henry Clavering, who had been the 
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school-fellow of George Woodburn, at Repton, 
and who was on terms of great friendship 
with all the family at Woodburn Grange. 

And thus I have presented a few of the 
leading dramatis persone; others are wait- 
ing in the side-scenes ready to make their 
appearance. 


VOL. J. K 


CHAPTER V. 
BETTY TRAPPS COMES TO NOTICE. 


THE life of Rockville, Woodburn, and their 
vicinities presented little to chronicle for 
some time. Simon Degge was angrily com- 
mented upon by the neighbouring squirearchy, 
for having thrown open the game on his 
estate to the farmers. “This is the way,” 
they said at their mutual dinners, “with these 
plebeians. Having no taste for gentlemanly 
sport themselves, they would like to see it 
annihilated, and the landed proprietors re- 
duced for amusement to flocking to Castle- 
borough, and winding. cotton-balls, or manu- 
facturing stockings.” This idea was very 
much applauded, and made the ladies of the 
county very merry. “ We must all go to help 
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the gentlemen,” they said, “and seam hose, and 
help to ‘take in”” Mr. Markham, the rector 
of Rockville, though agreeing with his landed 
friends in the main idea, said he was bound 
to say that Mr. Degge was rather a keen 
sportsman, and a prodigious good shot. He 
had seen him drop his birds right and left in 
a most masterly way; where he had picked 
up the skill rather puzzled him. Certainly, 
it could not come by nature, as Dogberry 
thought reading and wnmiting did; but it 
must be admitted that he was a prodigiously 
clever man. And, in fact, unless he had 
been, how could he have got on 80? 

“How do good-looking fellows manage to 
marry rich heiresses?” asked Sir Benjamin 
Bullockshed. 

“Ah, well; but that was not altogether the 
way that Mr. Degge had mounted into such 
fortune. No, no; it was too well known that 
he had got rich before he got the rich wife. 
He was not going to be the panegyrist of 

K 2 
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Degge ; he did not approve of letting either 
farmers or hosiers loose on the game. By no 
means ; and, besides, Degge had no taste at 
all for coursing, nor for hunting.” 

“How should he?” asked Sir Thomas 
Tenterhook. “Probably, in his younger days 
he might manage to leap over a counter, but 
I should like to see him take a good haw- 
thorn fence with a ditch on the other side, 
or a five-barred gate.” 

“But he could do it; nay, I have seen 
him do it,” said Mr. Markham, “in riding 
over his farm one day ; and if he had hunted 
all his life, he could not have shown himself 
more at home in the saddle.” 

“Gad! Markham,” said Sir Thomas, “ but 
Degge has turned your head marvellously in 
a very little time. Why, you are a regular 
trumpeter for him. By your account he is 
possessed of all the graces and endowments 
of a specimen man.” 

“Oh! don’t you believe it, Sir Thomas. 
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It is nonsense,” replied Mr. Markham ; “ it is 
useless to deny what is plain to everybody ; 
but I join you in all you say of Degge’s vulgar 
impudence in presuming to snatch a property, 
as it were, out of the hands of such a gentle- 
man as Sir Benjamin Bullockshed, and in 
letting loose half the hosiers of Castleborough 
on Sir Benjamin’s game.” 

“On Sir Benjamin’s game!” said Sir Roger 
Rockville ; “on all our game. He has en- 
couraged the poachers to an audacity never 
known before. They all say, ‘There, Mr. 
Degge has shown his sense. He knows that 
game is everybody’s. Our keepers have 
now no rest day nor night. The fields, the 
woods, the copses swarm with poachers. After 
them, and they are over the hedges into 
Degge’s land, and touch ’em there who dare. 
Sooner than we should convict them, he 
would give every man of them a keeper’s 
licence. That arch scamp, Joe Scammell, I 
am told, sends cart-loads of hares and phea- 
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sants to Castleborough every week. Can no 
one lay hold of that fellow? His offences 
are now so many, he might be transported.” 
“But what matters half-a-dozen Scammells 
being sent out of the country,” said Sir 
Thomas Tenterhook, “ when every labourer or 
artizan is encouraged by the example of Degge, 
who is only a poacher on a larger scale ¢ 
They preach that all must live. Now let me 
tell you something. Close to my estate, and 
by the high road to Castleborough, there lives 
a shoemaker, in a village, who was had up and 
fined for shooting a hare in his garden last 
winter but one. That fellow the very next 
season took out a licence, for the right ot a 
shot over his own garden, and he could not be 
turned out of it. So Degge made him one 
of his keepers, and thus qualified him ; and 
all this last autumn and winter, he has sat 
at his window and shot my hares and 
pheasants. Not content with daylight, he 
has kept this fine game by moonlight. Gad! 
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the fellow is making a little fortune out 
of it.” 

There was a universal murmur of in- 
dignation at such an instance of unheard-of 
audacity. 

“Yes,” said Sir Benjamin Bullockshed, 

“that is precisely the case in point. My game 
is drained off by constantly getting into 
some one of Degge’s fields, and being killed by 
one of his stocking-weaver acquaintances. I 
say, Mr. Markham, spite of your praises of 
Simon Degge, the man is a nuisance, a sheer, 
intolerable unmitigated nuisance.” 
“Hear! hear!” resounded round the 
dinner-table, in which Mr. Markham, rather 
alarmed for his reputation, joined ; and the 
ladies rose, to retire to the drawing-room, 
expressing their hearty approbation. 

Simon Degge, meantime, did not trouble 
himself about these wrathful comments upon 
him in the neighbouring great houses. He 
had the pleasure of hearing all throughout 
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Hillmartin, that the people there were highly 
pleased with the check he had given to Sir 
Benjamin Bullockshed, whose injustice to the 
farmers of this farm had been a subject of 
indignant comment for years. As his crops 
grew, he fenced off what he wanted to secure 
from the game, with a wire fencing, which he 
found perfectly effectual, leaving a consider- 
able strip along the wood-sides to the depre- 
dations of these creatures. When the harvest 
was got, he removed his wire-fence, and 
allowed the game to wander anywhere, and 
all autumn and winter he found an abundant 
supply for himself and friends, who had thus 
a great inducement to come out from Castle- 
borough for a good day’s shooting every now 
and then. This was not less irritating to 
the Bullocksheds and Rockvilles, than it was 
delightful to the people and farmers all round, 
who not daring to open their mouths, yet saw 
with evident satisfaction this poetical justice 
executed on men who had never shown the 
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least sense of justice in their own conduct 
whenever game was concerned. 

The objects of social improvement which 
interested Mr. and Mrs. Degge in Castle- 
borough, were introduced by them into the 
little arena of Hillmartin. The condition of 
the poor was looked into, and their distresses 
relieved. Their children were afforded a good 
school, and many a comfort flowed unosten- 
tatiously into the homes of the aged or the 
sick that was never known before. 

Thus a new link was established between 
town and country, which, though it did not 
extend to the Bullocksheds and Rockvilles, 
did extend to the Woodburns, the Claverings, 
and some other county families. By the 
intercourse of the Degges, the Woodburns, the 
Heritages, and the Claverings, Sir Emanuel 
and his brother Thomas, the rector of Cot- 
manhaye, his wife and son, a very charming 
little circle was formed, in which English 
country life presented its most genial aspect. 
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After a few formal visits and dinings, Mr. 
and Mrs. Degge began by degrees, one or 
other of them, or both together, to drop in at 
Woodburn Grange unceremoniously, and the 
Woodburns at Hillmartin. Simon Degge was 
glad to have something regarding his farm 
or country concerns to ask Mr. Woodburn 
about, and to take a ride with Leonard 
Woodburn when he went to superintend his 
own farm. Sometimes they extended their 
ride to Cotmanhaye Manor, and had a chat 
with Sir Emanuel, or, if he were absent, with 
the rector, who was a zealous farmer himself, 
and rented a large farm of his brother, on 
which his only son, Charles, resided, a couple 
of miles off. They always found Sir Emanuel 
extremely affable and even jocosely kind, and 
always familiar with all the topics of the day, 
whether political or concerning the affairs of 
the country round. His peeps into the worlds 
of the heavens did not seem to render him in 


the least indifferent to or unobservant of what 
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passed in this. He never obtruded the dis- 
play of his extensive knowlege of foreign 
countries, or of men and things in the great 
world of London and the nation at large, but 
these were frequently showing themselves in 
incidental remarks on the topics under dis- 
cussion. Frequently he ordered his horse and 
accompanied them in their ride, and during 
the winter he invited them to join him in snipe 
and woodcock shooting, these birds abounding 
in some swampy places on his property, as did 
wild geese and ducks about the reedy back- 
waterings of the river. On these occasions 
he not only showed himself a dead shot, but 
careless of weather and capable of enduring 
amazing exertion. 

The festivities of the winter brought these 
families much together. Woodburn Grange 
presented all the genial and gay abundance 
of fare—fat turkeys and geese, mince-pies, 
pork-pies, possets, and a world of light deli- 
cacies, blazing fires, and country sports and 
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dances, even blind-man’s-buff, turn-trencher, 
and other romps, which had been preserved 
at the Grange from father to son as essential 
customs of country-life. These had a novelty, 
and, therefore, a greater charm for the young 
people from the town, than the more ordinary 
dinner-parties and dances of the great hails. 
Even Sir Emanuel Clavering became a laugh- 
ing boy again at the rural revels of the 
Grange, and vied with the lightsome, butter- 
fly gaiety of Letty, amid these domestic 
saturnalia. Sir Emanuel even opened his 
house to several gay parties, and embellished 
his handsome suite of rooms with a display of 
arms of richest and quaintest workmanship, 
caskets of ivory of most delicate carvings, and 
others inlaid with jewels and gold, with silken 
draperies of richest colours and strange de- 
vices, and china jars and vessels, some of 
stupendous size, and most superb forms, and 
painted enamelings. He himself moved 


everywhere amongst his guests, as affable, 
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kind, gracefully courteous and cordial, as if 
he, too, never studied anything but to enjoy 
his fortune and position as a finished gentle- 
man. Except his brother and his brother's 
wife, he was now alone in his house, for his 
son was and had been some time abroad. All 
were charmed with Sir Emanuel, and won- 
dered that he had spent so secluded a life in 
the country. Perhaps the cause was not far to 
seek, when it was recollected that Sir Roger 
Rockville, the Bullocksheds, and Tenterhooks 
had been his chief neighbours. 

As the winter passed, and the spring days 
grew in warmth and pleasantness, the inter- 
course of these families grew too. Mr. and 
Mrs. Degge would call and join the young 
people of the Grange in their walks or rides, 
and Mrs. Degge would drop in and have a 
pleasant chat with Mrs. Woodburn, Ann, 
and Letty, as they went on with their 
different concerns. The great concern of 
Letty, indeed, seeming to be to laugh and 
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chatter, as if there were no such things as 
care or matter-of-fact duty in the world. She 
had to show Mrs. Degge the herds of young 
ducks and chickens, the birds’ nests in curious 
places in the garden, the dogs, and the 
rabbits kept in the hutches, as if she had 
been an actual boy, and to the evident de- 
light of their visitor, while a flood of inter- 
vening small-talk produced bursts of merry 
laughter, which, reaching the house, made 
the graver mother exclaim, “ What can that 
girl be about ?” 

A great variety in this little circle was 
furnished by the Friends’ family of the Heri- 
tages. It was not the custom of these worthy 
Friends to give festive parties, nor did they 
frequent those of their neighbours, if there 
was to be much worldly amusement, especially 
of dancing, cards, or the like. They preferred 
to make familiar calls during the day, on 
which occasions they were always extremely 
friendly, and as pleasantly cheerful as any 
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people in the world, but always with a certain 
substratum of gravity and soberness. These 
visits were generally made by Mrs. Heritage 
and her daughter Millicent. The mother was 
sure to ask about what she saw going on in 
farming household affairs. In winter she was 
very much interested in Betty Trapps’s spin- 
ning-wheel, which, when she had nothing else 
very pressing, was sure to be humming away 
in the warm, clean house-place, as it was 
called, a sort of intermediate room between 
the kitchen and the parlour, where the farm- 
men and the servants took their meals, 
and where Mr. Woodburn furnished them 
with suitable books for their evening’s read- 
ing in winter, but where the men generally 
stretched their legs before the blazing fire, 
and dropped asleep, and then stole off to 
bed. Betty Trapps greatly amused the 
Heritage ladies, mother and daughter, with 
her country shrewdness and _plain-spoken- 
ness. 
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“Dost thou manage to get good tow?” 
asked Mrs. Heritage, one day. 

“Oh, yes,” Betty said, “as good as I 
expect.” 

“Dost thou not expect it to be good, 
then ?” asked Mrs. Heritage. 

“Yes, I expect it,” said Betty, “because 
I look pretty sharp after it. They wunna 
readily find a norp® in me.” 

“Surely,” said Mrs. Heritage, “there can- 
not be much cheating in tow ?” 

“There are tricks in all trades,” said 
Betty, dryly, “and there are tricks in tow. 
I get mine from Widow Pechell, in Hillmartin, 
and as I scrutinised it pretty closely when I 
first went to her shop, says Mrs. Pechell, 
‘ Ay, thou may look, lass, but nobody is ever 
deceived in my tow, for they awlis expect a 
bit of bad in the middle, and they are sure 
to find it there.’ ” 


* An ape; used now by the country people for a 
simpleton. 
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“That was candid,” said Miss Millicent 
Heritage, laughing gently. 

“But didst thou find some bad in the 
middle ?” asked Mrs. Heritage. 

“Yes, sure enough I did,” said Betty ; 
“but I just took it out of the rock, and laid 
it on the counter, and said, ‘ Now, weigh it, 
missis, and since then I never find any bad 
in the middle, because Mother Pechell knows 
it’s just no use. She may try that on with 
norps.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Heritage, rising, “ when 
I want to buy tow, Betty, I will get thee to 
to do it for me.” 

Betty turned her wheel more briskly at 
this compliment to her sagacity, and added, 
“You might do worse, Mrs. Heritage; and 
yet I think Sukey Priddo can help you in 
such bargains quite as well.” Sukey Priddo 
was Mrs. Heritage’s housekeeper, and a sister 
Methodist of Betty’s. 

“Oh! Sukey Priddo is a good, careful, 
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managing soul,” said Mrs. Heritage, turning 
round and smiling as she went out; “but 
not half so sharp as thee, I think. Farewell, 
Betty.” 

The Heritages, though they rarely gave 
parties, were always glad to see any of their 
friends at tea at five o'clock, and after that, 
in summer, to a walk in the grounds, and 
supper at eight, soon after which they liked 
their friends to depart, as they had family 
reading at nine, and all the house in bed at 
ten. It was a hospitable, abundant house. 
No good things of life were ever wanting 
there, for though the Friends have always 
been a temperate people, and have had a 
horror of drunkenness as actually degrading, 
they have always maintained luxurious tables 
—a luxury wedded to moderate indulgence 
—and have, combined with their avoidance 
of agitative passions, the great and healthy 
longevity they display. 

At the simple but plenteous board of Fair 
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Manor, our friends of Woodburn and even 
of Cotmanhaye—for Sir Emanuel had gra- 
dually been drawn out to occasional visits as 
far as there, and seemed as if he could not 
sufficiently admire the grave wisdom of Mr. 
Heritage, and the oriental beauty of the fair 
Millicent—have met quite another class and 
circle of persons. These were inhabitants of 
Castleborough, chiefly Friends, and their 
habits of thought, speech, and opinion, were 
a curious study to the more general denizens 
of the every-day world. There was a tone of 
what might be called practical and moral 
economy about them. Their plain dresses 
and simple manners were accompanied by a 
mode of looking at everything so different 
from that of the world—even the religious 
world in general—as made it rather a piquant 
study to those not intimate with them. 
Having abandoned all the usual amusements 
of society, as vain, frivolous, and often very 


immoral, and, therefore, unbeceming true 
L2 
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Christians,—hunting, racing, theatres, balls, 
concerts, cards, and other games of hazard, or 
of skill employed for gain—even abstaining 
from music, singing, or other things which 
might lead to lightness and dissipation, they 
were thrown greatly upon trade for a re- 
source against ennui almost as much as for 
profit. In the domestic life, books of the 
most moral and grave kind, and the dis- 
cussion of the great topics of philanthropy, 
of opposition to war, slavery, and political 
religions, and plans for prison discipline, and 
the relief of distress, and the spread of edu- 
cation amongst the people : these were their 
favourite topics ; but of these their conversa- 
tion was of the simplest kind. There was 
often a childlike character about it. In all 
great moral points they were simple, direct, 
substantial, and without grace or ornament,— 
grand. Brave and able must have been the 
man who could compete with them on any of 
these heads, for they were on the rock of 
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eternal truth, and no human force could push 
them from it. Outside of this they could 
find amusement in the most simple of sim- 
plicities. You might see them at the tea- 
table at Fair Manor amuse themselves—that 
is, the young people, the elder ones looking 
on—-with endeavouring to lift, by a close ap- 
plication of fingers and thumb to their smooth 
backs, the small dessert or tea-table plates 
which they used ; or riddles and sober conun- 
drums, could maintain a very innocent mirth 
for a whole evening. 

There were, however, a number of curious, 
and one or two remarkable characters amongst 
the kind visitors from Castleborough, whom 
we shall occasionally meet there. Not the 
least striking figures in these parties, how- 
ever, were David and Dorothy Qualm, and 
Sylvanus Crook. These were part and parcel, 
as it were, of the Fair Manor circle. David 
Qualm, as I have said, was the brother-in- 
law of Joseph Heritage, Dorothy Qualm being 
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Jasper’s sister. This worthy couple lived, as 
we have said, at Still Lodge, just outside the 
grounds of Fair Manor. Still Lodge !—a 
most appropriate name. The very element 
of David and Dorothy Qualm was silence. 
So far as could be observed, they managed 
to understand and communicate with each 
other at the least expense of words conceiv- 
able. Their movements were as quiet as 
their words. What they did, said, thought 
of, what was their specialty, no one had ever 
been able to discover. And yet their specialty 
was huge, prominent, unavoidable—it was 
quietude. No passion, except it were a pas- 
sion for peaceful inertia, marked, much less 
disturbed, their days. Their house was small 
and modest, but always exquisitely neat. It 
seemed a sin to tread on those bright, nice, 
unfaded, unworn carpets. On the mat at 
the entrance-door you read the large-lettered 
admonition, “ Please, wipe thy shoes.” The 


garden was always neatness itself—staid and 
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tempered in the very colours of its flowers. 
Dorothy Qualm had once been seen ordering 
the gardener to dig up and throw out some 
gorgeously red peonies, as too un-Friendly 
and gaudy in hue. David Qualm never was 
seen to garden, to engage in anything active, 
or visible even, except in tranquilly smoking 
his pipe, and in riding out on a small, stout 
Welsh pony, called Taffy, by the side of his 
tall, portly brother-in-law, Jasper Heritage, 
who rode, as befitted him, a large black 
horse. The high and substantial apparition 
of Jasper Heritage, and the little figure of 
pony and rider inevitably at his side, 
were familiar objects around Woodburn. 
Their striking difference in bulk and 
stature had inspired some wag to name 
them David and Goliath. Once Sylvanus 
Crook was greatly scandalised by finding 
chalked on the wall of the entrance-lodge 
where he lived, as he went out early one 
summer morning,— 
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David was a little man, 
Goliath he was tall, 

And you may see them any day 
At Fair Manor Hall 


Sylvanus hurried im for a sponge and 
bucket of water, and perhaps never showed 
more adroitness in his life than in wiping out 
the offensive rhyme before his wife could get 
a glimpse of it. But many an earlier riser 
than Sylvanus had already read it, and it had 
entered into the oral curiosities of Woodburn, 
and even travelled to Castleborough. 

In company David Qualm preserved the 
same solid reticence, the same inexhaustible 
capacity for silence as in his own domicile. 
At home, his pipe was his constant companion 
even more inseparable than his equally quies- 
cent wife. What was he? He was the 
companion of Jasper Heritage, and that was 
all, so far as the most inquisitive mortal ever 
knew. Did he and brother Jasper ever con- 
verse at home, or in their rides? No one 


lives to tell us. Probably, in their own 
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phrase, they were brought into nearness with 
each other, as Oliver the Protector said to 
George Fox at Whitehall, “Come again, 
George, come often ; for if thou and I were 
oftener together, we should be nearer to each 
other.” David Qualm, in his brown Quaker 
suit, with his brown wig and his cocked hat, 
with the ample brim suspended by silk cords 
in the most orthodox style of that day of 
Quakerism, was a figure to be carved in 
stone, for no stone could surpass him in the 
abundance and perpetuity of silence. 
Sylvanus Crook, the lodge inhabiter—his 
wife was the gate-keeper—Sylvanus, the 
overlooker of the grounds and gardeners, the 
house-steward, the purveyor of all necessaries, 
and bearer of all important messages—in a 
word, the factotum of Fair Manor—was a 
middle-sized man of forty, of light build, 
and clad in light drab, with short knee- 
breeches and grey ribbed stockings. His hat, 
too, was three-cocked, but had a less precise 
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and more weather-beaten air than that of 
David Qualm, but was generally believed to 
be David’s, which in due course had descended 
on Sylvanus. In mind, in manner, in all 
else, Sylvanus, however, was the antithesis of 
David. Sylvanus had talk enough and busy 
mind enough for anybody. He read—having 
the run of Mr. Heritage’s library, but foraged 
most amongst Friends’ books: the histories 
of their trials, persecutions, and the expo- 
sitions of their opinions. Sylvanus was a 
sturdy champion of Quaker principles and 
customs, and skilful must the polemical acro- 
bat be who ventured a wrestle with him on 
that familiar and sacred ground. Many a 
combat had Sylvanus and Betty Trapps on 
the comparative merits of Quakerism and 
Methodism, and on sundry topics _ besides. 
Betty often turned the laugh against Sylva- 
nus, but he was like a true Englishman, as 
described by Napoleon—he never knew when 
he was beaten. Sylvanus was the indispen- 
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sable man at Fair Manor, and was one of 
those who, though servants, are acknowledged 
as brothers, and was admitted frequently to 
the society which frequented that great resort 
of Castleborough Friends. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THORSBY AMONGST THE WOODBURNS. 


Amoneast the Castleborough gentlemen who 
were on terms of intimacy with the family of 
Simon Degge, and who, therefore, frequently 
was to be met at Hillmartin, was a Mr. Henry 
Thorsby. This Mr. Thorsby was a young 
man of one of the oldest and most leading 
families of Castleborough. He was a manu- 
facturing hosier; hosiery being one of the 
two great staples of the town—the other 
being lace. These hosiers employed a great 
number of frame-work-knitters in both town 
and country. These people, in fact, hand- 
loom-weavers, worked in the stocking-frame, 
receiving the cotton from the hosier, and 
bringing in to the town-warehouse their 


woven stockings at so much per dozen every 
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Saturday. A first-rate house, therefore, em- 
ployed some hundreds of men or women, as 
it might be, for both men and women are 
stocking-weayers, or, as they are termed, 
stockingers. 

Mr. Henry, or as he was more commonly 
called, Harry Thorsby, was the son of a great 
hosier, who had led a very free and bon 
vivant life; had been a fearful sufferer from 
the gout; and had died recently from an 
attack of it which had been driven to the 
stomach. He had left only his widow and 
this one son, who was regarded as one of the 
most substantial burghers of the place. He 
had large warehouses, a large and handsome 
house, in which his mother presided, and to 
whom he was the apple of her eye. In her 
eyes her son Harry was one in a thousand ; 
never was such a handsome, good-hearted 
fellow ; he was, she said, as good as twenty 
daughters to her, and always had been. 

In fact, Harry Thorsby was a very good- 
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looking and pleasant young man. He was 
something above the middle height, rather 
broadly built, but extremely active. He had 
a handsome, somewhat large face, of what is 
called the oval contour, well-defined features, 
a bushy head of black hair, a rather dark 
complexion, and well-shaped black whiskers. 
Thorsby, like his father, had a very sociable 
and rather jovial turn—that was the rock in 
his path. His mother, indeed, had often 
with tears shown him that danger, and im- 
plored him to take warning by his father’s 
example, who had shortened his life by in- 
dulgence in wine, and what he called good 
company ; and who might have possessed 
double the wealth, and the first place in the 
town,—yes, not even second to Mr. Simon 
Degge,—had he avoided the snare of good 
fellowship. Harry would not hurt his mo- 
ther’s feelings for the world, and he always 
said,—‘ Oh, mother, you need not have any 
anxiety on my account. I am not by any 
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means fond of wine, though I do like a little 
pleasant company ; but I shall not forget 
what I have seen, and I shall not forget you, 
mother.” 

Harry Thorsby was fond of his horse, and 
followed the hunt. He might often be seen 
during the season, in his scarlet coat mnding 
out of town on a fine morning to the meet of 
the day, looking very gallant and happy; 
and grave fellow-manufacturers as they passed 
to their warehouses, while they nodded and 
smiled in passing, said to themselves,— 
“Thorsby will be Thorsby ; what is bred 
in the bone will never be out of the flesh. 
Harry, like his father, finds something plea- 
santer than his counting-house.” 

But, exclusive of this taste for hunting, 
and for shooting, which was equally a passion 
of his, Harry Thorsby was a good trades- 
man, and a steady attendant on his counting- 
house and warehouse and business altogether. 
Business over, however, he was much in the 
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company of the young men of position in 
the town. He was an extremely merry, amus- 
ing fellow in company; told an anecdote 
well, and sung fairly. His nature seemed to 
demand life and variety. He was extremely 
excitable, but not to anger,—for he was 
extremely forbearing under provocation ; his 
tendency was to pleasure, fun—what is termed 
larking—and to all the jollity of youth. 

One of these larks he often was very 
merry over amongst his intimate friends. 
He and his mother often breakfasted at a 
small round table, and the breakfast was 
brought in on a circular-turned mahogany 
tray, which had grown rather rotund at the 
bottom so that it would easily turn round on 
the table. His mother being very fond of a 
gossip, and having always a great deal to tell 
him in his ¢éte-a-téte, had scarcely began her 
coffee when Harry had despatched his first 
cup ; unperceived, therefore, he would gently 
turn the tray round, finish her cup too, and 
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then remind her that both were empty. 
This process went on to the end of Harry’s 
three cups, when he would spring up and 
say he must be off to business. “I hope 
you've made a good breakfast, Harry,” his 
mother would say, rising at the same time; 
“as for me, I don’t know how it is, but I feel 
neither fuller nor fatter.” 

Harry went laughing slily to himself away, 
saying, “ Well, mother, you have been amus- 
ing me with your talk so much, you don't 
know whether you have breakfasted or not. 
Get some more. Youre never wrong if you 
eat till you are satisfied.” And the old lady 
would say, “ Well, my lad, I think I must, 
for I feel quite sinking.” And he would 
leave her wondering how it was, but pouring 
comfortably out another cup. 

Another manceuvre was not quite so inno- 
cent. Being sent, as a boy, on his father’s 
Arab mare, on a disagreeable journey, he 
dismounted outside of the town, daubed the 
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poor mare’s face and knees with mud, and 
led her back home, saying that she had fallen 
and thrown him, and hurt him so much, that 
he could not go. His clothes being smeared 
plentifully, too, added to the probability of 
the story. But if Harry had any feeling, he 
was severely punished for his ruse, for his 
father, in a great rage, took the riding-whip 
and gave the innocent mare, who never made 
a false step in her life, a most unmerciful 
beating, and soon after sold her. This fact 
had reached Betty Trapps through Sylvanus 
Crook, and she prognosticated something 
awful of so cruelly artful a lad. Cruelty, 
however, was far from one of Harry Thorsby’s 
sins of manhood. He showed often very 
humane feeling. 

Thorsby was frequently at Hillmartin ; 
and there was a belief that he aspired to the 
hand of a rich Miss Mountain, of Castle- 
borough. However that might be, he soon 
had occasion to accompany Ann and Letty 
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home one evening, and from that day was as 
frequent and familiar a visitor at the Grange. 
George Woodburn had seen something of 
him at different times in Castleborough and in 
the hunting-field, and there soon grew up a 
great friendship. They made appointments 
to go to the hunt together. George invited 
him to come and shoot with him; for, be- 
sides the game on Woodburn Farm, Sir 
Emanuel Clavering had given George free 
range on his lands ; and in a while Thorsby 
was on the most familiar terms at the Grange. 
Everybody liked him. He was so intelligent 
and so full of the spirit of good nature and of 
life enjoyment. He often came and passed 
the night there, that he might talk with Mr. 
and Mrs. Woodburn, and sing a variety of 
popular airs with Letty, which Ann accom- 
panied on the piano. 

George Woodburn was a young man of 
very pleasing person, but considered, by- 
young men in general, peculiar. He had 
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been educated at Repton, the great Derby- 
shire grammar school, where he had made 
the acquaintance of the sons of the principal 
nobles and gentry of the county. Henry 
Clavering, the son of Sir Emanuel, their near 
neighbour, had been one of his schoolfellows, 
and they had ever since been great friends. 
They had enjoyed together all the pleasures 
and sports of country life. Clavering was 
now away, and Thorsby was a very accept- 
able companion for George. It was in the 
country and at home, however, that this com- 
panionship was enjoyed, for George could 
never be persuaded to join Thorsby’s social 
circles in town. George had a steadfast dis- 
like of towns and great companies. From a 
boy there had been a certain gravity in his 
character, combined with the utmost kindli- 
ness of disposition. He loved above every- 
thing the country and country life. His heart 
and soul were in his profession of agricul- 
turist. In everything connected with farming 
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and with the objects of nature lay his whole 
happiness. He knew every creature, great 
and small, that inhabited the fields; their 
haunts and habits were as familiar to him as 
the doings in his own family. Every species 
of insect was known to him, and might be 
said to be loved by him. Asa boy he could 
tell you not only of every bird that built in 
the hedges, the orchard-trees, the cart-sheds, 
and the eaves, but the mason-bees that built 
in the old garden-wall he could show you 
passing in and out, and name them by names 
of his own, knowing every one individually. 
He had from a mere lad accustomed him- 
self to exposure to all kinds of weather, hot 
or cold, to battle with the wildest snows in 
looking after the sheep, to the most drenching 
rains, following the plough, or carting out 
compost for the land. There was no kind of 
manual labour on the farm in which he was 
not as expert as any labourer or farm-servant 
of them all. No one could beat him in mow- 
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ing, reaping, ploughing, threshing, or in any 
kind of work. He could plash a hedge, cut a 
ditch or a drain, or fell a tree with any of 
them. His strength was prodigious, from 
constant exercise, and from absence of any 
enfeebling indulgence, for he had an innate 
aversion to much wine or beer, preferring 
what he called the mother and staple of all 
drinks—the crystal daughter of the rock. 

In these respects George Woodburn was a 
most beneficial companion for Harry Thorsby, 
for George’s unequivocal dislike of anything 
dissipated, his equally unmistakeable enjoy- 
ment of the simplest pleasures of the country, 
struck Thorsby with wonder; and when he 
saw George’s real pleasure in the moderate 
number of friends that he mixed with, and 
his enormous capacity for enduring exertion, 
he wondered the more. In their shoot- 
ing excursions he would have tired down a 
horse, and never appeared to know what 
fatigue was in himself. 
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“ George,” 


said Thorsby, “how I do envy 
you your philosophical contempt for the plea- 
sures of gay society, for you seem to enjoy 
what you do like with such a genuine gusto.” 

“But it is no merit, my dear fellow,” 
George would reply ; “for all those things 
that you call jollities and gaieties are my aver- 
sion. To spring out of bed on a summer's 
morning, and see the sun shining over the 
beauteous landscape, steaming and smoking 
in the ascending dew; to hear the cuckoo 
calling me in her quaint foreign tongue, the 
thrushes and blackbirds shouting out their 
delight, some scores of them, as if they had 
not hearts big enough for their joy ; to hear 
all the varied sounds of life, from the larks in 
the sky, from the creatures in the yard ; to 
see the cattle and the flocks all luxuriating in 
the green or golden fields; to hear human 
voices making up the concert of nature, and, 
above all, the merry tongue of Letty, and the 
grave, loving tones of Ann, already out in 
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the garden; to mount my horse, and ride 
away through fields and woods amid all the 
gladness of heaven and earth; to feel the 
fulness of life beating in my veins and gushing 
through my heart—Ah! what are all your 
simpering fine people, and your candle-light 
companies to me! Thorsby, I see men soli- 
tarily passing their lives in the lonely fields, 
or felling and fagoting in the lonely woods, 
whose very existence will never be known 
beyond their own hamlet ; and do you think 
they are miserable? I tell you, no—so long 
as they can earn a decent reward for their 
labour. I often talk with these men, the 
Crusoes of the fields, of whom you fine people 
never think, or value them more than the sheep 
which graze beside them, and I find that God 
has breathed into them, frequently, in His 
silent language, of the sun, the moon, and 
stars, of the whispering breezes of evening, 
the colours of the sky, and the odours of turf 
and forest—things the haunters of crowds 
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and lamplit festivities never dream of. These 
humble creatures, amid all their ignorance, in 
all their unvalued life, go home at night to 
loving hearts, and taste a happiness in com- 
munion with a few loved objects, which never 
can come to those whose affections are dissi- 
pated by running over countless forms and 
faces without settling on any. I would 
rather be one of these poor, despised, un- 
known, uncared-for creatures than the finest, 
wealthiest man or woman who lives the mere 
life of fashion and conventionalism. 

“Our philosophical poet Wordsworth has 
exactly hit my idea of the philosophy of 
existence :— 


«« « Yet life, you say, is life; we have seen and see, 
And with a living pleasure we describe ; 
And fits of sprightly malice do but bribe 
The languid mind into activity. 
Sound sense, and love itself, and mirth and giee, 
Are fostered by the comment and the gibe. 
Even be it so: yet still among your tribe, 
Onur daily world’s true worldlings, rank not me. 
& es e s 
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‘‘ Nor can I not believe but that hereby 
Great gains are mine: for thus I live remote 
From eyil-speaking ; rancour neyer sought, 
Comes to me not; malignant truth, or he. 
Hence have I genial seasons; hence have I 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous 
thought.’ ” 


Had George Woodburn been an austere or 
moping sort of young man, such conversations 
as these would not have surprised Harry 
Thorsby ; but when he saw, that in every- 
thing George Woodburn found a pleasure as 
fresh as a mountain spring, that he was at 
home in the evening, all fun and playfulness, 
with his sisters, listened with delight to their 
music and singing, though he took no share 
in these things himself; with what sound 
sense and early wisdom he entered into the 
conversation with his parents and friends on 
any topic of domestic or public concern, he 
was deeply struck by it, and entertained a 
profound respect and esteem for so uncom- 
mon a specimen of modern youth. 


There was one person, however, in the 
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Woodburn Grange family, who looked on the 
introduction of Harry Thorsby on so familiar 
a footing as a real misfortune, and that was 
Betty Trapps. From the first moment of his 
entering the house, she regarded him with a 
cold and unwelcome eye. “ Well,” said she, 
when asked whether she did not think him 
a very pleasant man, “he is not one of my 
men. I say, if I must speak my mind, 
dunna put much faith in him. Beware, I 
say, beware of cockatrices.” 

“Oh, Betty !’’ exclaimed the stern Ann, 
“how can you be so uncharitable? Mr. 
Thorsby is a most respectable gentleman, 
known to be so to all Castleborough. Surely 
a friend of the Degges and of the Heritages 
cannot be a very bad man.” 

“TI did not say he was a bad man,” said 
Betty. “I only said he wasna one of my 
sort.” 

“Why no,” said Letty, indignantly, “he 
is not a Methodist ; but for all that, it does 
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not follow that he is a cockatrice. What do 
you mean by cockatrices ?” 

“ Ah! Miss Letty, beware! beware!” said 
Betty, looking very serious. “I say not to 
your young fluttering heart more, nor to any 
one else. I see a great candle and a little, 
pretty, very pretty moth, a-flying round it. 
If it burns its wings, then it won’t be the 
fault of Betty Trapps.” 

Letty laughed outright. “Why, Betty, 
you are growing prophetic ; but what about 
the cockatrices? I have often heard of such 
nondescripts, but I never saw one yet.” 

“Tm not so sure of that,” said Betty. 
“If you have not I wish you never may. 
But as to this Thorsby, he crows when he 
laughs. He crows and chuckles, and shakes 
those black locks of his. Oh! he is too full 
of wild fire by half. See if it dunna run 
clean away with him one of these days. 


‘««¢ A crowing hen and crowing men, 
Twist off their heads and sleep again.’ ” 
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“Betty!” said Ann, “what do you mean 
with your superstitious rhymes? Would 
you twist off Mr. Thorsby’s head ?” 

“Oh no!” said Betty. “I would not 
twist off his head; I’d only turn it hind 
before, that when he thought he was coming 
here he might be going somewhere else. I 
would not trust him or his head. I only 
mean that crowing hens and crowing men 
are out of natur. There’s no sureness of 
‘em. Mark! I don’t say there's any 
guillery in this young man ; but he’s no stop 
in him.” 

“Well,” said the young ladies, “we hope 
you and Mr. Thorsby will become better 
friends as you get to know one another 
better. He thinks very much of you, 
Betty.” 

Betty shook her head. “I’ve said my 
say,” she rejoined. “ What must be, must 
be. It’s none of my doings nor shapings. 
Pray God all come out right.” 
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Thorsby was always very affable and very 
pleasantly jocose with Betty. Of course, he 
was not apprised of her unfavourable idea of 
him ; but he saw that she did not willingly 
converse with him, but then he knew that 
she was reckoned an oddity, and he thought 
it her way. As time went on Betty seemed 
to soften down a little. He frequently offered 
her money when he had been staying there ; 
but she would never take it. “It is for the 
trouble I give it you, Betty,” said Thorsby. 

“You give me no trouble,” answered 
Betty. “I have just the same to cook and to 
do whether you are here or aren’t here. You 
can give it to Thomasin ”—the other maid. 

Thorsby found the very way to call Betty 
out was to give her a little wipe about Metho- 
dism, when she was sure to take up cudgels, 
as she called it, on that point ; but this did 
not seem to raise Mr. Thorsby in her favour. 

As time went on the intimacy of this little 
circle of families increased. Sometimes Sir 
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Emanuel rode up to the Grange, and after 
chatting for an hour with the ladies, and 
walking with them round their garden, 
noticing their trees and young broods of 
different feathered stock, and telling them an 
anecdote of his foreign sojourns, and then 
carrying off the ever-ready Letty for a ride, 
and picking up, perhaps, Miss Heritage by 
the way, he would invite a number of them, 
and their parents, brothers, and sisters, to 
come up and spend an evening, and see the 
wonders of the heavens through his great 
telescope in the tower. Advancing spring 
and summer drew the young people out to 
rides and walks through the fields and woods, 
and to boat sails on the river. Summer 
made all busy at the Grange: the swarming 
of bees, the making of cheese and butter, the 
labourers all engaged in weeding the green 
corn, and coming in in troops for plentiful 
dinners and suppers, kept Betty Trapps in 
constant action, and in nimble bandying of 
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country wit with these workpeople. Betty 
sat at table and carved for them, and dealt 
out sly hits to one or another as she dealt 
out plates well-heaped with boiled beef or 
bacon, and plenty of broad beans, cabbage, 
and other vegetables. There was often more 
genuine wit and humour circulating amongst 
these sons of the soil than illumines the 
boards of very great men. 

“Ah! you there, Joe Olay,” cried Betty, 
“Jet me give you some more greens.” 

“O! no more greens, thank you,” said 
Joe ruefully, “but a little more cabbage if 
you please, Betty.”’ 

There was a loud burst of laughter, which 
the uninitiated would not have seen the gist 
of ; but Joe Clay had married a Green, who 
led him anything but a green life. Not even 
Xantippe could have cut gibes with her. 

“How's your wife’s mother, Nathan Hop- 
croft ?” 


Nathan Hopcroft, a stupid-looking fellow, 
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shakes his head. “Th’ owd ooman’s stark 
dead, Missis; and I canna bury her; an’ 
I mun ha’ it done.” 

“Good rest to her,” said Betty, “she had 
long ceased to know much of this world— 
and, Nathan, if you canna bury her, you 
know where to go.” 

“ Where ?” 

“To the club.” 

“ Ay, I’ve been there, an’ said I mun ha’ it 
done, but they said, ‘ No, the coffer were 
empty ; I was very able to do’t mysen,’ an’ I 
arn't. Th’ pigs hanna done well this year, 
and ar Jack’s rabbits has been stown— 
nothing but ill luck. Nay, they wanted me 
to pay th’ doctor’s bill.” 

“What doctor had you?” 

“ Owd Doctor Drawatter.” 

“What! him with th’ pigtail and powdered 
head,” said Betty, “and that fine gold- 
headed cane, and that smooth finiking 
voice? My gracious! that such a fine 
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powdery peacock sort of a doctor should 
come to you, Nathan.” 

“Ay, and what do you think he said? 
When I told him poor folks couldna pay 
doctors’ bills—they had enough to do to get 
bread—he says, ‘Pooh, pooh, man! the 
poor are the best off of any people ; they've 
got no dignity to support, like gentlemen, 
and gentlemen doctors.’ ” 

“There’s something in that, though,” said 
Betty, “ though you laugh at it.” 

“Ay,” said another man, “if they would 
na plague us wi’ lawyers and doctors, we 
might do. There’s Lawyer Metthard been 
selling up poor Judy Selston for rent, poor 
old soul, and now she must end her days 
1 th’ workhouse.” 

“Oh, drat that Lawyer Metthard,” said 
Betty. “He should be called Meteasy, for 
he’s only too easy to meet, and not so easy 


to get away from.” 
Betty’s sally was warmly applauded, and 
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was sure to be reported all over the parish. 
“But, Betty,” says another, “pr’ythee give 
me just a spoonful more beer.” 

Betty, who was an English female Kulen- 
spiegel, though she never had heard of him 
even in his English name of Owlinglass, and 
often amused herself by taking people lite- 
rally at their word, took up a table-spoon, 
filled it with beer, and handed it to the 
astonished labourer. 

“Nay, Missis,” he said, “I did not mean 
to be so very exact.” 

“Why, then, don’t people say what they 
do mean?” asked Betty, gravely ; “how is 
one to know 2?” 

The laugh went round at the man’s ex- 
pense ; and Betty suddenly calls out to a 
humorous-looking little man in a soldier’s 
old red jacket, at the bottom of the 
table,— 

“Well, Tom Boddily, so you are out of 
the House of Correction again, I see.” 

N2 
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“Yes, Missis,” says Tom, who had been 
shut up a few months for making free with 
Sir Benjamin Bullockshed’s hares. “Yes, 
Missis, and who should I meet as I was 
coming home that very day, but Sir Ben- 
jamin’s own self. It was on the Furze Bank, 
where I had snickled my hares. ‘So Tom,’ 
says he, ‘ you are abroad again, eh? I hope 
you have learned, however, now to know 
your own.’ ‘Oh yes! your worship,’ says I, 
‘and a little of other folks’s.’ ‘ Ah! thou hast 
learned too much by half,’ Sir Benjamin said, 
says he, and rode on, but suddenly turning 
round, ‘Kh! Boddily ! here’s a gate thrown off 
the hooks. Can you tell me who’s done that ?’ 
‘Yes, your worship,’ said I, and he looked 
all alive to know. ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘I can tell 
your worship. As Sir Roger Rockville says, 
—“ It’s either Bill Newton, or Jack Shelton, 
or somebody else.”’ The squire asked no 
more questions ; but before he could get out 
of ear-shot, I said, ‘Thank your worship for 
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sending me to the Stone Jug for three 
months ; there’s better keep there nor at 
home. I don’t know how I shall ever make 
you amends, unless I come and dine with 
your worship some day.’ ‘Dine with the 
devil!’ he exclaimed, turning as red as 
Farmer Winterwheat’s new-painted barn- 
door, and digging his spurs into his inno- 
cent horse—wishing, I reckon, as it had bin 
me.” 

With this anecdote of Tom Boddily’s, the 
whole rustic company rose, with a great 
scraping of feet and scrawling of wooden 
chairs on the brick floor; and sallied forth 
with much laughter and approbation of 
Tom’s tu-quoque. 

The summer was now in its glory. The 
elder-flower scented the breeze, the pink 
wild rose waved in long sprays from the 
hawthorn hedges. The breeze fanned deli- 
ciously the hot brown cheek of the milkmaid, 
as she sang over her milking-pail in the 
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golden-flowered croft. The lark sung her 
lustiest and clearest strains over the heads of 
mowers and haymakers at the Grange farm. 
It was busy time at the Grange in the 
hay-season. Besides several fields of mow- 
ing-grass on his farm on this side of the 
river, Mr. Woodburn had a great extent of 
hay-meadow on the other side. This hay 
they got up and stacked in the field, and it 
was sold thence to Castleborough. Mr. 
Woodburn and George were every day busy 
with the work-people there till it was done. 
They had access to these great meadows by 
a primitive sort of ferry over the Trent, just 
below the Grange, to which a winding hollow 
lane, betwixt high banks and hedges, led. 
The boat, or rather punt, was capable of 
taking a horse, but not a cart over: carts 
and wagons they had to take over at the 
bridge, lower down the river. Anyone could 
pass himself over at this punt, by pulling at 
a chain which stretched across the river, and 
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was secured at each end to a post with a 
pulley. The ferry was known by the name 
of “ Wink’s Ferry,” from a man who once 
lived in a cottage near. 

When the haymaking was transferred to 
the home fields, everybody in the family took 
an interest in it. Letty took a part, and 
joined George and Betty Trapps in tossing 
about the grass, and making a sport of hay- 
making. Wherever she was, there was 
plenty of talk and laughter; and George, 
who directed the operations of the work- 
people, often saluted her with a shower of 
hay, from his fork, over her head, telling her 
that she would never earn salt to her por- 
ridge at haymaking ; whereupon Letty would 
appeal to Betty Trapps, whether she did not 
work famously, and Betty said, “ Why, Miss 
Letty, your laughter is worth a day’s work. 
I’m sure it makes me feel young again.” 

Ann would come out, too, and lend a hand 


soberly, but soon tiring of it and sitting 
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down with her mother, who brought out her 
knitting, and sate under a shady tree, enjoy- 
ing the scene. Mr. Woodburn was leisurely 
at work, too ; stopping, every now and then, 
to lean on his rake or fork, and wipe his 
brow, and calling to his wife and the girls 
to come and look at a mouse-nest, with a 
number of sleek young ones all in motion, 
or to share the honey of some little colony 
of humble-bees, clustered up in its brown 
cells not unlike a round bunch of grapes. 

The last day of haymaking was always a 
sort of haymaking féte at Woodburn Grange. 
A tent was pitched under a huge-spreading 
oak-tree, in a pretty hilly field opposite to 
the house. A number of young people of 
the neighbourhood were invited to dine in 
the tent in rural fashion, and also to take 
tea, if the weather was warm, on the grass in 
front. On this occasion there appeared on 
the ground, Miss Millicent Heritage, under the 
guardianship of her mother ; and Sylvanus 
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Crook drove them thither, and was to assist 
at the haymaking, which he liked. With 
them came also a new acquaintance, at least 
to the Woodburns ; for he was an old friend 
of the Heritages. This was a fair, amiable- 
looking young man, who bore, however, the 
learned title of Dr. Frank Leroy, and whom 
they had all heard of as a young Quaker 
physician of Castleborough, who had a very 
great reputation for talent, and for skill in 
his profession, having obtained diplomas, with 
testimonials of the highest kind, from two or 
three English as well as from foreign schools 
of medicine. Any one looking at him at 
that time of day wondered where the signs 
of Quakerdom were, for he dressed and spoke 
like any other gentleman. There was nothing, 
either, very learned or formidable in his ap- 
pearance. He was courteous, agreeable in his 
manners, and, as a stranger, somewhat re- 
tiring. He soon, however, became animated on 
joining the other young people, seized a fork, 
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and set manfully to work; and the group, 
full of merriment and sport, were soon rein- 
forced by Harry Thorsby, overflowing with 
life and frolic. Our company being collected, 
we will take a closer view of the rural gather- 


ing in another chapter. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE HAY-FIELD FETE. 


ScaRCELY were the young amateur hay- 
makers, who, by-the-by, were furnished with 
light forks and rakes suited to such delicate 
hands as those of the ladies—scarcely were 
all engaged in raking and throwing up the 
hay into wainrow under the generalship of 
George Woodburn, with much mutual merri- 
ment over one another's awkwardness, and 
over Thorsby’s mercurial capers and flou- 
rishes—when a novel sight arrested their 
attention, and brought them all to a full 
stand. It was a long procession of the 
labourers, each carrying a dish, and mar- 
shalled and watched over by Betty Trapps. 
The men had finished their own dinners in 
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the house, and were now, on the return to 
the field, made the bearers of the viands for 
the gentry. Clumsy as such Ganymedes 
might be supposed, they had in their time 
been often employed to carry eggs and young 
lambs, as well as most of them babies, and 
they executed their task without a single 
stumble ; and soon, according to custom, a 
horn was sonorously blown at the tent-door 
to call the party to dinner. All came troop- 
ing in free array, like a happy flock of pigeons 
dropping down to their barley at the barn- 
door. There were no leadings-in of ladies, 
but all came laughing and chatting amongst 
each other, and found an excellent dinner 
awaiting them. I shall not chronicle the 
courses ; my readers‘can imagine all sorts 
of delicacies, to which the merry troop, seat- 
ing themselves without any regard to prece- 
dence, seemed ready to do ample justice. 
Somehow, however, Dr. Leroy happened to 
find his seat at the elbow of Miss Millicent 
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Heritage, beaming with radiance of youth 
and beauty from beneath those jetty eye- 
lashes ; Harry Thorsby, by an equal chance, 
sate close to Letty, whose fair, fresh, heart- 
lit features cast a sunshine round her; and 
George, the grave but genial George Wood- 
burn, occupied a place betwixt Mr. and Mrs. 
Degge, to whom he could show all attention. 
Mr. Woodburn and Mrs. Heritage were neigh- 
bours, and seemed to have much of interest 
to talk of, in which Ann and her mother 
occasionally joined, but what they said could 
not be heard from the clatter of plates and 
youthful tongues in full play. 

Betty Trapps, and Tom Boddily, in his old 
soldier’s coat, waited on the company ; and 
Sylvanus Crook, as something more than a 
servant, had a seat amongst the guests. No 
happier party ever dined under an oak in a 
tented field, as Thorsby called it. It was 
wonderful, too, to see the dexterity and 
ability with which Tom Boddily performed 
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his office. Ever and anon Thorsby had a 
witty word with him, and Tom was never 
without his answer. ‘ Where didst thou 
learn to serve at table so nicely?” asked 
Mrs. Heritage. 

“ With my captain, madam.” 

“Oh! thou hast been in the army?” 

“ Yes, madam, served fifteen years.” 

“‘ And wast thou in any battles ?” 

“ Well, ma’am, I can’t say that I haven’t 
been in battles, but none where much powder 
was spent. I was in the militia.” 

“Oh! that was it. Thou never wast out 
of England ?” 

“ No, madam.” 

“ And thy captain ?” 

“ That’s the present Squire Chillington, 
madam. I wor his servant many years 
while in the regiment.” 

“ And how camest thee to leave him ?” 

Tom looked significant ; a smile stole round 
his mouth. “Well,the captain,ma’am, left me.” 
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“Oh, indeed! I hope thou hast not 
offended him justly, anyway ?” 

“ No, madam, oh no! not in the least ; 
but people may know too much, and it is 
inconvenient.” 

There was some laughter. “Chillington, 
we all know, has been a very wild fellow,” 
said Mr. Woodburn ; “ was it not so, Tom 2” 

“ True, sir, true,” said Tom. 

“Tell us a little about him, when you 
were with him, Tom,” said Harry Thorsby. 

“ Well,” said Tom, as he continued to run 
about, changing plates and attending to every- 
body’s wants, “I don’t like telling tales out of 
school ; but since my old master signed the 
warrant with Squire Bullockshed for picking 
up a hare that I happened to see in a snickle” 
—here Tom was drowned in a loud burst of 
laughter from the gentlemen—“ since he did 
that, I don’t feel so tongue-tied as afore. 
Well, it is true enough, my captain did sow 
his wild oats pretty freely. It was a gay 
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time, that regimental time. What with a 
splendid mess, and fine horses, and dogs, 
and fine”—Tom hesitated a moment—“ fine 
people of one sort or another, money did 
go, though. My captain blazed away faster 
than any of them. Wasn’t he heir to the 
fine old estate of Beech-Lees? Well, it was 
the old story: my captain wor continually 
out at the elbows. Money, money, money 
wor always wanted. The governor, as he 
called him, that wor his honoured father, 
after a while stopped dead short, and wouldn’t 
out with a stiver. ‘ Tom, he said—that worn’t 
me, it wor my captain, he wor named Thomas 
—‘Tom,’ he said, ‘must live on his pay.’ 
Live on his pay! The pay of the whole 
regiment wouldn’t have done for him. Well, 
he used to write to his father’s steward to 
send him money, telling him he should find 
the good of it when he came to the estate. 
And the steward sent him money for awhile, 
but then he writ that the Squire had got an 
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inkling of what he was doing, and kept such 
a strict ferreting into the books, that it was 
all up in that quarter. The steward remained 
a good sum out of pocket. 

“T believe my captain had managed to 
borrow considerable sums of the Jews on what 
are called past-a-bits, but the Squire soon let 
them know that the estate wasn’t entailed, and 
that was up too, and the Jews were as keen 
after him as so many hounds after a hare. 
As to borrowing of any of the brother officers, 
they were all pretty much of a muchness, that 
is, they were all very able to borrow, but not 
to lend. There was only one of them that 
was able to lend, and that was the Major, and 
he had the unfortunate name of Need.” —Much 
laughter, and loud cachination, or what Betty 
Trapps called crowing, from Thorsby. — 
“Major Need was always in need. You 
might as well have asked fire of a fish as 
money of the Major. He always pleaded 
poverty, and said the mess was really so 
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extravagant, he should get all the leave of 
absence that he could. And you may believe 
me, he did spend the greater part of his time 
at home. And what was he dong? Why, 
he was just as busy as a bee in planting 
a vast lot of poor, sandy land that he had 
with larch trees. There he was, while my 
captain and the rest of the officers were 
sowing their wild oats, always busy in sowing 
larch seed, and having a lot of men at work 
planting the young trees out as they grew. 
There you might see this poor man, who 
never had a penny to lend to a brother 
officer in distress, riding away to his beggarly 
land not worth a rent of a shilling an acre, 
mounted on a sturdy pony, bearing a sort of 
bag slung on his back, with his dinner in it, 
and a big pruning-knife and a httle saw in it 
besides—going, he was, to prune his larches 
as they wanted it, and keep a sharp eye on 
his men at work. Well, I was that way the 
other day, and bless my stars! what a vast 
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of fine woods that man has, and they tell me 
he is as rich as a duke, him that in our regi- 
ment’s time never had a penny to lend or 
spend. 

“ Well, it came to a sharp pass at last 
with my captain. The lady asked if I had 
been in any battles. Ay, troth, I was at 
that time in battles enow, with those un- 
reasonablest of varmint, called duns. My 
captain would have been awlis in prison if 
mother nature had not blest me with a 
good share of contrivance, and a skull that 
could stand sharp acquaintance with con- 
stables’ staffs. Oh! if I do miss heaven at 
last, it will be for all the lies I told them, for 
my captain. How often I have sworn that 
he was gone down to see his honoured father, 
who was on his death-bed, when all the while 
he was trembling in every limb behind the 
door that I held in their faces. 

“ Once I was nearly sold. Oh, my gra- 


cious! didn’t my heart leap into my mouth! 
0 2 
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Things were come to such a pass that some- 
thing very ingenious must be thought of. 
‘T have it,’ said I to the captain. ‘I'll hire 
a coffin, and when they come I'll say you're 
just dead.’ ‘No, Tom!” he said, ‘no; that 
won't do. Then said I, ‘I give in, and 
there’s nothing for it but the debtor’s gaol.’ 
Well, that cowed him. ‘Do as you like, 
Tom,’ said he ; and very soon I had hired 
a good oak-coffin and gilt breastplate from 
the undertaker just by. ‘ Now,’ said I, ‘ when 
these fellows come thundering to-day, as I 
hear they will—they swear they'll break 
locks—you just lie down in a sheet, and 
leave the rest to me.’ 

“ Well, no sooner said than done. I had 
hardly time to lock the door, and compose 
my captain’s goodly limbs decently in the 
coffin, and put the lid loosely on, when, 
bang! came the constables at the door. 
Quick, quick did I open. ‘Oh, is it you?’ 
said I, sobbing bitterly, and with brooks of 
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water running from my eyes, for I had a 
famous strong onion hidden in my handker- 
chief. ‘Oh! come in,’ said I, ‘come in, and 
see what you've done. You've broken his 
heart at last. There he lies! Oh, enjoy the 
sight—do, do! Enjoy the misery you have 
made. Oh! what hearts are bleeding down 
the country there for this handsome, good- 
hearted young gentleman that you've killed!’ 

“T off with the coffin-lid—ghastly looked 
my captain’s face, with whiting that I had 
daubed it with. ‘There!’ said I, ‘you've 
killed him. Your worrying had brought him 
80 low, he catched the typhus, and -—— 
Here my tears stopped my voice. ‘Fie! 
typhus!’ exclaimed the fellows in horror, 
and out they brushed. But it was nearly all 
ruination. My captain, impatient of his 
coffin, lifted his head before they were well 
out of the door, and said, laughing, ‘Are 
those scamps gone?” Quick one of the con- 
stables turned, ‘Didn’t I hear something? 
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Didn’t I see something stir?’ ‘Yes, yes, 
said I, ‘you saw the wind from the door 
blow the shroud up, and with it, no doubt, 
the air of the fever. Ha! away !—it is as 
much as your life is worth’ The man 
bolted, and for that time all was right. But 
it was a very near touch, with the captain’s 
impatience.” (Loud Hear, hears! and much 
laughter.) 

“Lucky for us, the regiment marched 
next day, and my captain had gone off in 
the night. But at our next quarters it was 
not much better. The captain was clean 
swept out of money, trinkets, and of almost 
all his clothes. He had a gold watch which 
his mother had given him. It cost forty 
guineas, and that he had kept through all. 
One day he said to me on the parade ground, 
‘Tom, I have left my watch on the chimney- 
piece in my room. Fetch it, or I shall not 
know when to dismiss the men.’ I knew 


very well what it meant. He could have 
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dismissed the men well enough, for the town- 
hall clock was right opposite to him, as he 
fronted the ranks. I knew that he meant at 
last to take it to my uncle.” 

“ Hadst thou an uncle living there?” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Heritage. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied Tom, drily. “ Poor 
men have uncles everywhere, and very kind 
ones ; their doors always stand open to them.” 

“Tam very glad to hear it,” said Mrs. 
Heritage, in her wealthy ignorance of such 
uncles, and amid the stifled merriment of the 
young people. 

“ What I mean,” said Tom, “is, he meant 
to put it up the spout.” 

“Up the spout!” said Mrs. Heritage, in 
augmented astonishment. “He meant to 
hide it ?” 

Tom nodded assent. 

“He meant to pawn it, he means,” said Mr. 
Woodburn. “That’s his slang,” seeing that 
Thorsby’s good manners were choking him. 
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“ Oh, that was it!” said Mrs. Heritage. 

“Yes, that was just it,” said Tom. “I 
went off with a sad heart on the errand, but 
I soon had a sadder. When I went into my 
captain’s room, the watch was not there. I 
called the landlady, and said, ‘ Who has taken 
Captain Chillington’s watch away ?’ 

“ «His watch ?’ said the landlady, ‘why, 
he sent for it!’ 

“ «Sent for it !—by whom ?’ said I. 

“«Why, a young man, in a dark grey 
livery and silver-laced hat, came for it. He 
said he was Major Need’s man, and Captain 
Chillington had asked him to come and fetch 
his watch from the parlour mantel-piece, and 
his overcoat from the peg in the passage.’ 

“The ground seemed opening under my 
feet. ‘Did he say where the watch was 2’ 

“« Yes,’ said the landlady. 

“« And the overcoat on the peg ?’ 

“ « He did,’ said she, now all in a tremor of 
fright. ‘He seemed to know so exactly all 
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about them, that I never suspected nothing 
at all.’ 

“« And the coat’s gone, too 2’ said I, look- 
ing into the passage. 

“«That’s sartain,’ said the woman. 

“T rushed out ; there was no time to lose. 
Tran round to all the pawnbrokers first ; then 
to the police-office ; then to the town-crier. I 
offered five pounds reward to any one who 
would detect the thief; I did that on my 
own head; I did not go to the parade— 
it would have been of no use—it would 
have been over—and I did not like to 
break the news. When I came back chop- 
fallen to our lodgings, there was my captain. 
The landlady had told him all. There he 
sate, dropped down into a low chair, and he 
looked now more like a corpse than he did in 
the coffin. He never spoke. I was hornbly 
afraid that he’d go off into an apoplexy, or 
something, or lose his senses. ‘Captain,’ 
said I, ‘you've heard it.’ He never moved. 
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‘Captain!’ said I again, louder, and shook 
him by the shoulder. ‘It is no use sorrow- 
ing or fretting, we must be wide awake to 
recover the property.’ 

«Then he gave a great sigh, and seemed 
to rouse a little. ‘It is of no use,’ he said; 
‘that was an old hand, that thief. Catch a 
weazel asleep, and shave his eye-brows. You'll 
never catch that scamp. It is all up, Boddily. 
That was my last throw. There is not asingle 
stone in this cursed world left unturned,’ and 
he went quite stupid and stony again. 

“ « Captain,’ said IJ, ‘it is of no use talking 
that way. We must be after the fellow, we 
shall catch him before he leaves the town. 
Faint heart never won fair lady. Rouse, 
captain, rouse ; we'll have him yet, and all 
will be well.’ 

“But you might as well have tried to rouse 
a milestone. At last he burst into tears, and 
he cried like a child, and rocked to and fro 


in his chair with his face buried in his hands. 
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He sprang up suddenly, and snatched a 
pistol from the mantel-piece ; I tore it from 
his hand. 

“«Are you mad, captain?’ I said. 
‘Would you go headlong to everlasting 
destruction, and kill your mother with 
grief?’ That seemed to sober him a little. 
‘Cheer up, said I; ‘it’s an old saying, 
“When things come to the worst, they begin 
to mend.” ’ 

“<« Never with me, Tom,’ he said, throwing 
himself down, and looking the pictur 0’ 
despair. ‘Never with me—all’s up. I’m a 
doomed man—nothing prospers with me.’ 

“TI could have told him why they did not 
prosper, soon enough; but he’d enough on 
him without any cut from me. As for me, I 
was at my wits’ end. How should I manage 
to keep him from laying violent hands on 
himself? I was about to ring for the land- 
lady, and, while telling her to bring some 
brandy, whisper to her to run for help— 
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when, bang ! comes a thundering knock at the 
door. ‘Lock it, quick, woman!’ said I. 
But even that did not rouse my captain. 
‘They are there, again, let them come,’ he 
said—‘ let them do their worst.’ 

“The landlady, however, had opened the 
door on the chain. Women are awlis 
sharper about such things than we are. In 
she comes with a letter and a great black 
seal with a coat of arms. The captain 
glanced at it,—he pounced on it like a hawk 
—he tore it open and read. His hand 
trembled, then shook violently—the letter 
dropped, and he dropped, too. I caught him 
in my arms. ‘Water!’ I cried, ‘water! 
brandy!’ The landlady flew. We drenched 
him with water; we tried to force some 
brandy between his teeth, but couldn’t. 
They were set as fast as rocks. At length 
he gave a deep sike (sigh), opened his eyes, 
and drank off the whole glass of brandy. 


“<«Troubles never comes alone,’ he said, 
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beginning to speak. ‘The governor is dead, 
Tom ; we must be off to-night for Beech- 
Lees ; run and take our places in the night- 
coach.’ He tried to look as if the blow of 
this news had been a stunner, but I could see 
that it was huge relief. Mountains were off 
his shoulders. The governor was past all his 
troubles, and there was that fine old property 
of Beech-Lees. I had no further fear about 
my captain. 

“«¢ But, said I—‘IJ’ll run to the coach—but 
the money for the fares ?’ 

“¢QOh!’ said he, looking about for the fallen 
letter, ‘ there’s money enough.’ 

“JT picked it up, and another bit of 
paper. 

«<«That’s it, said he. ‘There’s no want of 
money, now. It was a Bank of England 
note for one hundred pounds. ‘Get the 
Major to change it into small notes,’ he said. 
‘He has always bushels of them.’ 

“J was running out to take our places, 
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when I went slap up against a constable. 
‘The carrion have got scent of the carcass 
already,’ said I to myself. The next moment 
I saw my captain’s gold watch in his hand. 
‘We have found this,’ he said, ‘ at a pawn- 
broker’s, pledged for five pounds. ‘All 
right,’ said the captain. ‘Catch the man, 
and I'll give you fifty pounds, and come and 
prosecute the thief.’ 

“He took the watch. ‘That's it,’ he said ; 
and put it in his pocket. 

“¢But we shall want that,’ said the man, 
‘when we charge the thief before the magis- 
trate.’ 

“Catch your hare, and then we'll cook 
him,’ said my captain, now grown quite 
cheery. The man looked as if he would 
have the watch back to produce in court. 
‘When you have the thief,’ said the captain, 
‘you will have both the watch and myself to 
produce ; in the meantime, Tom, take this 
good fellow, and give him a couple of guineas, 
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for his present trouble ; be quick, we have no 
time to spare.’ 

“That night we were on the way ; the next 
morning we were at Beech-Lees. Soon after 
Captain Chillington got married, and made 
a thorough change in his establishment. 
Among the rest, I went to the wall; but I 
would not have minded, after all we suffered 
together in our sogering days, if he hadn’t 
signed that warrant of Squire Bullockshed’s. 
That was a cut that will stick by me till the 
day of my death.” 

By this time, the dinner was over, the 
dishes all removed, for Tom Boddily had 
been rapidly serving and changing all the 
time he talked. A splendid dessert was set 
on the table, of grapes and peaches from the 
hot-houses of Rockville, mellow gooseberries, 
raspberries, strawberries, and cherries from 
the Grange garden ; and Tom made his bow 
amid many thanks for his story, and with- 
drew with Betty Trapps, to play his part 
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amongst the wainrows. Great commenda- 
tions were heaped on Tom for his ability in 
both telling a story and waiting at table, 
and his services were not likely to be 
neglected on fitting occasions from that 
day. 

Soon after this, Mr. and Mrs. Woodburn 
and Mrs. Heritage rose and walked out into 
the pleasant sunny air of the field. A soft 
breeze was blowing, or rather breathing over 
the warm, dry country. Mr. Woodburn joined 
Mr. and Mrs. Degge, and Mrs. Woodburn and 
Mrs. Heritage wandered up the field where it 
was cleared of the hay, and seated themselves 
on a bank beneath a noble crab-apple-tree 
covered with green fruit. They appeared 
deeply absorbed in conversation, and any one 
listening might have caught frequently the 
names of Sir Emanuel Clavering, his son 
Henry, and of Ann Woodburn. There was a 
mother’s care in the usually bright and 


comely face of Mrs. Woodburn: there was 
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higher care in the noble countenance of Mrs. 
Heritage. 

“Then thou dost not think,” she said, look- 
ing earnestly at Mrs. Woodburn, “that he 
really does practise ungodly arts?” 

“Oh, no!” replied Mrs. Woodburn. “ That 
is all the silly talk of the silly, superstitious 
country people—that is, country people of all 
sorts—for the farmers are as superstitious 
as the labourers: and when Sir Emanuel 
appeared at the hustings at Castleborough 
to nominate a friend of his as candidate for 
a parliamentary seat for the county, the 
farmers set up a great yell, and would not 
hear him, saying, ‘That is old Clavering 
who deals with the Devil.’ But it is all be- 
cause he is a great astronomer, and is seen 
going out at night to his observatory. The 
truth is, as I believe—and a sad truth it 
is, he does not believe in our Saviour.” 

“Oh! how very sad! how very deplor- 
able!” said the pious-hearted Friend. “I feel 
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greatly drawn to speak with him on the sub- 
ject. Such a very clever and agreeable man 
as he is ; and to be so far overseen. Truly it 
is sad that this world’s knowledge makes us 
blind. And his son Henry, dost thou think 
he has instilled these unhappy sentiments into 
him ?” 

Here Mrs. Woodburn bent closer to her 
friend, and the conversation became still more 
earnest and engrossing, but carried on in a 
low tone, and with many pauses, and signifi- 
cant looks and gestures, and not unfrequent 
deeply-drawn sighs. 

But the sounds from the tent below, which 
had been hitherto those of a continuous 
clatter of tongues, and of merry laughter, 
now came forth in a chorus of singing voices, 
in which the bass tones of Thorsby were pre- 
dominant amid the clear, sweet voices of the 
young ladies. The tent was like a great cage 
of warbling birds, or as Mrs. Woodburn said, 
of happy angels. “Oh!” said she, “I do 
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love to see young people happy. No one 
knows what after-life may bring. For youth 
—so a poem which I saw in the newspaper 
the other day said— 


‘It is the time of roses, 
They pluck them as they pass.’ ” 

“J only hope,” said the careful Mrs. Heri- 
tage, “that they won't teach my Millicent 
any vanities. She is naturally, I think, only 
too fond of music and singing; and thou 
knowest our Society sees such a snare in 
these things.” 

“Oh! my dear Mrs. Heritage, Miss Heri- 
tage will hear nothing here but what is per- 
fectly good. They have been singing only 
Burns’s sweet ‘Banks and Braes o’ bonnie 
Doon.’” 

To the fair Friend, whatever might be the 
moral qualities of “ Bonnie Doon” was all un- 
known ; but the discussion was cut short by 
the whole youthful troop issuing from the 
tent, and going briskly across the field, and 
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disappearing in a wood that ran down towards 
the river. Nothing more was heard of them 
till tea-time, except an occasional call of a 
clear, female voice, or a note of laughter, for 
awhile, and then all was still. About five 
o'clock, the workmen having their “ four-o’- 
clock,” as it is termed, amid the haycocks, 
were seen bringing up the apparatus and 
materials for tea, which was not set out in the 
tent, but this time amongst the hay in front, 
abundance of cushions being brought for the 
company to sit upon. Once more the horn 
was lustily winded, this time by Mr. Wood- 
burn, George having gone off with the rest of 
the young people: and, anon, like Robin 
Hood and his men, they were seen coming 
gaily over the hill. 

They all came in glowing with heat and 
evident pleasure. Letty Woodburn looked 
like a sylph, but a very rosy one, all light and 
gladness, as if ready to fly away: even the 
gentle Millicent’s clear blue eyes flashed a 
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radiant enjoyment. According to their ac- 
count they had been taking botanic lessons 
from Dr. Leroy, and had suddenly come upon 
Mr. Thomas Clavering, the rector of Cotman- 
haye, fishing in the river, who had amused 
them with a world of anecdotes about birds 
and animals. He had assured them that he 
had seen a jay with an audience of wonder- 
ing birds all around him on a tree, whom he 
was astonishing by the cleverest imitations of 
different singing birds. 

Thereupon Sylvanus Crook said he quite 
believed that. He was “quite satisfied that 
birds sing songs of praise to their Creator 
quite intelligible to birds.” 

“But,” said Harry Thorsby, “they always 
sing the same airs.” 

“Yes, Henry Thorsby, it may seem so to 
thee ; but in my opinion, if we could under- 
stand them, we should find them poets far be- 
yond many of our own kind. They do not, 
indeed, sing about men’s actions, but of the 
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goodness of God to birds, and of the beauties 
and pleasures of creation. Hast thou not 
heard, friend Henry, of the Eastern Sultan’s 
minister who knew the language of birds ?” 

“Oh! that’s a fable, friend Crook,” said 
Thorsby, “an Eastern apologue.” 

“Maybe,” said Sylvanus; “but I think 
that is a very beautiful observation of Izaak 
Walton, the great angler; who on hearing 
the nightingale sing, said:—‘If God gave 
such music here to the wicked and un- 
grateful, what will He give to his saints in 
heaven?’ ”’ 

“So you do like music after all, friend 
Crook?” asked Thorsby, sarcastically. 

“ Yes, natural music,” said Sylvanus, and 
Harry Thorsby was girding him up for a 
regular dispute on the Friend’s objection to 
music, but he was prevented by all seconding 
Sylvanus’s quotation of Izaak Walton as ex- 
tremely beautiful, and by Mr. Woodburn 
asking Tom Boddily what he had been doing 
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lately, intending to draw out some of his 
country humour. 

“T’ve been a little on my travels,” said 
Tom. 

“ Oh, indeed! where ?” 

“ Well, I crossed bn arm of the sea, as my 
companion, simple Simon Grainger, called it, 
and got into a country on the other side.” 

“ Ah! where did you cross this arm of 
the sea?” 

“ At a place called Sawley.” 

“Sawley!” said several voices at once. 
“Why, that is on the Trent, Tom.” 

“ Well, I dare say it is; but Grainger, who 
never was five miles from home, insisted that 
it was an arm of the sea.” 

“ And what did you do on the other side, 
Tom?” 

“ We were employed in getting gravel for 
roads out of the river Soar with a machine, 
and Grainger had a fine opportunity of earn- 


ing a guinea in less time than he ever earned 
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a groat in his life, if he had had faith 
enough.” 

“ Not faith enough ?” 

“ No,” said Tom. “You see, a gentleman, 
as he was crossing the ferry near us, pulled 
out his gold watch to look at the time, and 
let it drop into the river. It was quite plain 
to be seen, for the river is as clear almost 
as air, but it was deeper than it seemed. 
The gentleman tried to get it up with his 
stick, but could not reach it, and he offered 
a guinea to any of the passengers as would 
fetch it up. None of them would. So the 
ferryman calls to us, and says to Grainger, 
‘Old fellow, you’ve good six feet of stuff in 
you ; just jump in and get hold of the watch, 
and there’s a guinea for you.’ ‘No, thank 
you,’ said Grainger ; ‘don’t you believe it ; 
I can trust God Almighty on the ground, or 
in a tree, but not i’ th’ water.’ It was no 
use urging him. ‘Stop a minute,’ said I, 


‘I’m but a short ’un, but there are more 
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ways than one of roasting apples.’ So I 
asked the gentleman to lend me his stick. 
‘It’s not long enough, my man,’ says he. 
‘Isn't it?’ says I, taking the stick. I just 
laid mysen down on the boat, stripped my 
arm bare to the shoulder, and in a jiffy 
I had twisted the hook of the stick into 
the guard-chain, and up comes the watch, 
and down goes the guinea into my pocket. 
‘There’s not much of thee,’ said the gentle- 
man, looking at me, as he handed me the 
guinea; ‘but thou’st got thy share of 
brains.’ ” 

Sylvanus thought Grainger’s speech almost 
impious, not to trust God in the water as 
well as on the land. “Ah! poor, ignorant 
man,” said Mrs. Heritage, “his faith only 
stops short at one point, and ours at another. 
Is there not a limit to the faith of every one 
of us?” she asked. “Would not Sylvanus 
find a limit to his faith in some other direc- 
tion ?” 
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“ Ay, that he would,” said Thorsby, as he 
lay kicking his legs about in the hay. “Let 
him walk over burning ploughshares as they 
did in the middle ages.” 

“As for that,” said Sylvanus, “I could 
walk over them readily enough, but I would 
decline walking upon them.” 

“Would your faith enable you to climb up 
the church-steeple and stand on the weather- 
cock, and turn round upon it, as a foolish 
fellow did the other day ?” 

“No,” said Sylvanus, “there, friend Henry, 
thou hast indeed found my limit. My faith 
is not a foolish faith. I would not tempt 
Providence.” 

“Well, dear friends,” said Mrs. Heritage, 
as if afraid that the conversation might take 
a rather caustic turn, “I think the evening 
warns us to remove. Dear Millicent, draw 
thy shawl round thee, and our other dear 
young women friends I would caution to do 


the same. You have been warm with your 
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little excursion. And here I would remark 
that it is the custom of our Society on social 
occasions, sometimes to drop into a little 
solemn silence, in which something beneficial 
may arise in our minds. I would kindly 
invite you to such an exercise.” 

When all had fallen into a silence, which 
to some of them was a rather curious thing 
amid the pleasures of a festive day, Mrs. Heri- 
tage, at first in a soft and musical voice, 
which by degrees acquired depth and earnest- 
ness, said—‘ Dear friends, this has been a 
beautiful, and to all of us, I think, a very 
happy day. Let us not forget to be grateful 
to the Giver of it, and of all good gifts. Days 
come and go, and, however stationary we 
may seem, we are going with them. The 
bloom and gaiety of youth, beautiful as it is, 
is evanescent as the glories of yon western 
sky.” 

At these words all involuntarily turned, 
and saw one of the most glorious and gor- 
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geous spectacles imaginable. All the western 
sky was flooded with waves of gold and 
purple, burning in and through clouds of 
richest magnificence. An opening in them 
gave passage to the blaze of the departing 
sun, and resembled the gates of heaven 
thrown wide, and, within them, far receding 
regions of celestial splendour. All below, 
under the effect of this intense radiance, 
looked dark and mysterious, like a weird 
land of cimmerian shadow that might hide 
some mystery. 

The fair speaker paused awhile as every 
eye was earnestly fixed on the scene, then 
went on, as if speaking the thought of every 
bosom. “ Truly ‘this may be said to be the 
house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.’ 
What power but that of almighty wisdom 
could suddenly put forth a celestial emblazon- 
ment like that? What architect could design 
such a wondrous and portentous portal to 
imperial city or palace? What painter could 
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suffuse it with hues and glories so divine ? 
Yet, such is the prodigality of the Omnipotent 
Artist, who has sent forth, in a moment 
almost, that glorious vision, that in a few 
moments He will suffer it to depart, as if it 
were of no value. We, or most of us, visit 
the galleries of great painters; we gaze in 
enthusiasm on the imitations of nature which 
they hang upon our walls, and decree immor- 
tality to them for their inspired achievement ; 
yet the King of artists every day spreads 
before our eyes, and the eyes of the simplest 
and the poorest, landscapes and aerial paint- 
ings which no mortal hand can ever equal, 
and no man lays it to heart. The peasant, 
returning home at this hour along some soli- 
tary vale, sees a picture such as no so-called 
immortal master ever accomplished, such as 
no king’s house can boast. Yet we feel 
no wonder; we utter no praise. Behold! 
and the marvellous scene is gone !” 


All again turned, and saw but a grey, dull 
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sky, and below the solemn gloom deepened 
into intense blackness. The speaker paused ; 
her fair, finely-developed face, seemed rapt 
as into an ecstasy, still and passionless ; it 
was as if the inner eye looked spirit-like 
through the outer, and saw deep into the 
looming night of the western quarter. A 
deep sigh escaped her, and with softer and 
strangely thrilling tones, she said, 

“T feel it, dear friends, laid solemnly upon 
me to utter words which seem not to befit a 
day of gladness. My spirit wrestles with it, 
and would flee from the burden, as the 
Hebrew prophet fled from the burden of 
Nineveh ; but a mightier, holier power com- 
pels me, and I must obey.” A strange 
shudder passed through the youthful lis- 
teners, and Letty, greatly excited, half 
sprang up and cried, “Oh, don’t! don’t!” 
But George quietly held her down, and 
put his arm round her, clasping her with 


brotherly affection. The speaker, as if uncon- 
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scious of the sensation she had evoked, 
went on. 

“ Beautiful, very beautiful was yonder sky ; 
beautiful, very beautiful are the days which 
have passed here. Dark, however, the gloom 
which underlay that glory of colours. I 
feel some of us, perhaps many of us, perhaps 
all, more or less, baptised into that darkness. 
We are passing deep into its shadowy regions. 
We are pilgrims and wayfarers through the 
valley of the shadow of death, through the 
midnight wastes of blackness and despair. Oh! 
thou heavenly and tender Father! extend 
thy omnipotent hand. Lift us over the tor- 
rents rolling through the deep, deep darkness ; 
bear us up in thy loving, unforsaking arms!” 

The speaker paused, and sate still as a 
stone image. Her eyes were open, but the 
awed and affrighted circle could not tell for 
their lives on what they rested. Again, 
slowly lifting her hand, and pointing west- 
ward, she said— 
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“ Yes, ever-living, ever-merciful Father, 
Thou dost lead us. It is borne in upon my 
heart to know and feel that to all who hold 
fast their faith, there shall be a safe re-issue 
from the temporary gloom. Not a hair shall 
fall from the head of any of us. Thou 
wilt baptise us into sorrow, only to inspire 
us with wisdom, with faith, with love. 
Over that gloom of a little time, again the 
heavenly glow of Thy divine pencil, the 
radiance of Thy inner and inexhaustible 
beams of beauty, shall steal abroad ; and the 
latter shall be lovelier, though more subdued, 
than the former pageant. All Thy colours 
of life shall be clearer, purer, more lofty, 
more etherial. The after-glow of our evening 
shall be more tenderly fair, more serenely 
blessed, than our noon has been strong and 
rejoicing. Amen!” 

During the latter part of this startling 
address, the eyes of the company had mecha- 
nically followed the hand of the speaker, and 
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saw the colours of the sunset once more 
travel out, kindle anew, as it were, all over 
the western sky in most exquisite and trance- 
like beauty. It seemed as if the inspired 
woman had command of the elements, and 
that their magic limnings followed the motion 
of her hand; the soul within, however, did 
but follow the course of nature and the 
promptings of God. How often, in future 
years, did every member of that company 
reflect on these words with wonder, though 
they now somewhat offended the sense of 
fitness in many of those who deemed auguries 
of evil ill-timed as the finale of a day of 
youthful rejoicing. The speaker, however, 
rose up, and, without any apology, shook 
hands with Mr. and Mrs. Woodburn, said 
“ Farewell” to her young friends, and taking 
Millicent’s arm, walked silently towards the 
Grange, at whose gate her carriage and that 
of the Degges were waiting to take them 
home. 
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All the rest followed in silence. At the 
gate of the Grange Mr. Woodburn pressed 
Mrs. Heritage to go in and take some supper, 
but she declined, the carriages rolled away, 
and the company dispersed. Harry Thorsby, 
however, went in, and remained for some 
time. But no one was inclined for supper, 
though a very charming one was set out, 
with abundance of creams, and custards, and 
other rural dainties. Letty was in a state of 
strange excitement. She appeared quite hys- 
terical, now bursting into tears, now laughing 
outright, and at length sunk down in a faint- 
ing fit on the sofa. There was great alarm 
and agitation ; but Mr. Woodburn said, “Be 
quiet ; don’t disturb her; only stand back, 
and let her have air; she will soon be 
better.” 

“Tt is that silly, preaching woman,” said 
Thorsby. “What does she mean by coming 
here and croaking of all sorts of trouble, like 
a confounded old beldame as she is ?” 
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“Gently!” said Leonard Woodburn. “If 
no evil is meant us, Mrs. Heritage cannot 
and does not wish to bring it. If some evil 
does impend over us—for what mortal shall 
say that he is insurance-proof against it P— 
let us rather pray earnestly that it may be 
averted, or that we may have strength given 
us to bear it. But all that she means, pro- 
bably, are the inevitable trials that this life 
sends.us all. It is merely her Quaker lan- 
guage.” 

By this time Letty had recovered her con- 
sciousness, opened her eyes, sprung up, say- 
ing, “Oh! what have I been doing? Why 
are you all standing there, and looking so 
strange ?” 

“My dear child,” said Mrs. Woodburn, 
kissing her, “ you were too much excited by 
Mrs. Heritage’s sermon; you have fainted ; 
you had better go to bed.” 

Letty gave a shudder, wiped her face, on 


which the tears stood glittering, and said, 
Q 2 
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“Oh, why did she talk so! What could pos- 
sess her! Yes, mother dear, I will go to 
bed.” She smiled, kissed her father, throw- 
ing her arms round his neck, shook hands 
with the rest, and sprang away up-stairs, 
followed by Ann—vwho was also deeply 
moved—and her mother. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A NICE SAMPLE OF FARMERS. 


Axout ten o'clock in the morning, Harry 
Thorsby rode into the farm-yard at Wood- 
burn Grange, gave his horse to the groom, 
and entered the house-place from the garden. 
There sat the whole family—a perfectly rural 
group—George excepted. The ample bay- 
window of that large cool room was thrown 
open on the sunny side, and the sunshine and 
shadow flickered pleasantly amongst the rose 
and jasmine boughs round the window. On 
the cool brick-floor stood a large basket of 
ripe gooseberries, and Mrs. Woodburn and 
Ann were busy clipping off their eyes and 
stalks, and dropping them into dishes on 
their knees, in preparation for preserving. 
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Mr. Woodburn sat on the other side of the 
circle, shelling peas—a job he was very fond 
of—into a shallow basket on his knees, from 
a large one on another chair at his side. 
Letty sat on a scarlet cushion on the floor in 
the middle, reading from some book to the 
rest. She was in a white morning-dress, 
and Thorsby’s eyes were first directed to 
her. 

“Good morning!” said he, pleasantly, 
“all you very useful people. And you, 
Letty ?” 

Letty brightened up with a rosy blush 
and brilliant eyes, and said, “Oh, quite 
well!” 

“What, no worse for that Jeremiad yes- 
terday ?” 

“Oh, no!—why should I? As father 
says, it was only Quaker phraseology.” 

“Then I wish,” said Thorsby, seating him- 
self, “she would keep it exclusively for the 
Quakers.” 
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“ Well, I really wish she would,” said Ann. 
“ Poor, dear Letty was very much put out by 
it. She was very restless and feverish in her 
sleep. She slept with her eyes partly open, 
and glistening, which frightened me, for I got 
up, the night being light, several times, to 
look at her, and woke her because she was 
trying to cry out in her dreams.” 

“Oh, I was dreaming all sorts of horrid 
impossibilities,” said Letty, laughing ; “ climb- 
ing over the tops of houses, and the like, and 
not knowing how to get down.” 

“ Ah, there it is!” said Thorsby. “I shall 
call and tell that dove-coloured Pythoness 
that this sort of thing won’t do.” 

“No!” exclaimed all the family at once, 
Letty more energetically than the rest, “you 
must not do that. It would grieve poor Mrs. 
Heritage so; and there is nothing amiss. I 
am quite well,” said Letty. 

“Grieve poor Mrs. Heritage, indeed!” 
replied Thorsby. “These canting, religious 
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people, however, don’t care whom they 


grieve.” 
“JT cannot agree to that, Mr. Thorsby,” 
said Ann. “No nobler-hearted or more 


humane woman lives than Mrs. Heritage.” 

“TI think,” said Thorsby, “they are sel- 
fish, money-grubbing people, these Quakers ; 
and that there’s not much to choose be- 
tween ‘the Quaker sly’ and canting Metho- 
dist.” 

“Or a backbiting profanian!” said a voice 
behind. 

Thorsby turned quickly round, and ex- 
claimed, “Oh, Betty Trapps, so you are 
there! eh ?” 

Betty had come in for a pie-dish from the 
great cupboard, and caught the fling at the 
Methodists just as she was going out. 

“Ah! just in time, Betty,” said Thorsby. 
“T’ve got a pleasant anecdote for you.” 

Betty was moving off, without deigning a 
reply, when Thorsby said— 
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“You know that your old acquaintance, 
Molly Ayre, is dead ?” 

“No,” said Betty, stopping at once. “No. 
Is it true 2?” 

“True as gospel,” said Thorsby ; “and I 
want to tell you her dying sayings.” 

Betty was riveted to the spot by the news 
of Molly Ayre’s departure and her dying 
sayings, for she had a great veneration for 
dying sayings. 

“ Well,” said Thorsby, addressing the com- 
pany at large, “you know that old Sam 
Ayre, as we familiarly call him, is a bag- 
hosier,—that is, he possesses a score of 
stocking-frames, employs as many stock- 
ingers, and brings in his hose to our ware- 
house. Molly, his wife, kept a little shop. 
They were both zealous Methodists, and 


oh) 


Sam 


“You might as well say ‘Samuel,’ Mr. 
Thorsby,” interrupted Betty. 
« And Sam, or Samuel, is a class-leader in 
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high repute. Yesterday comes somebody 
begging my mother to go to Mr. Ayre’s, as 
the Missis was dying. Molly Ayre had been 
a servant at my grandfathers. My mother 
hurried off. The poor woman evidently was 
near her end, and was giving some last direc- 
tions to her husband, who sat, burly man as 
he is, drowned in tears on the bed-side. 
“Well, continued the dying woman, ‘my 
dear Samuel, thou’ll find all th’ accounts 0’ 
th’ shop right in th’ book in that drawer 
there. There’s forty pounds owing to differ- 
ent people, principally to Mr. Fairfax, the 
grocer. Thou’ll see it punctually paid ?’ 
“«Eh! poor dear soul!’ said the husband, 
‘wandering! You see she’s quite wan- 
dering !’ 
“<« And,’ continued the dying wife, ‘ there’s 
a good deal more owing to us. Thou'll find 
it all down i’ the book; and 7’ th’ same 
drawer a good heap of money in a stocking.’ 
“<«Kh! blessed, dear creetur!’ said Ayre, 
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the tears streaming down his cheeks—‘ poor, 
dear creetur! Sensible to th’ last minute !— 
sensible to th’ last minute! ’” 

“Oh, get out with thy profanities!” said 
Betty, going out, and pulling the door after 
her smartly ; not even staying to hear how 
Molly Ayre went at last. 

The whole Woodburn family could not help 
laughing heartily at this picture of human 
nature, though they were afraid it might 
reach Betty’s indignant ears. 

« Ag to the Quakers, however,” continued 
Mr. Woodburn, “I must assert that though 
they are devoted to getting money, some of 
them make a very good use of it. The 
Heritages are extremely benevolent, and ex- 
pend large sums every year in adding to the 
comforts and in promoting education amongst 
the poor, both in Woodburn and in the far 
greater field of Castleborough.” 

“ Ay, and they gather in plenty to do it 
with,” said Thorsby. “ Why, Mr. Heritage’s 
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gold may go out by pecksfull, but it flows in 
by bushelsfull.” 

“That may be,” said Mr. Woodburn, “ but 
it does not alter my position. Look, then, at 
Mr. Dell. Now, he is a man who is not in 
their Society, but he goes to their meeting, 
and associates with them, from his sense of 
their more thoroughly moral character than 
that of most other people. There is a man 
who is always planning some good for the 
people. He has himself built and endowed 
a free school for the poor; and has worked 
actively in creating public gardens and public 
walks in all directions.” 

“And that intelligent and liberal man,” 
said Thorsby, “can go and sit two mortal 
hours, on a Sunday morning, in their meetings, 
where not a word is uttered! Wonderful!” 

“Well,” said Mr. Woodburn, “that is 
rather wonderful ; but then he tells me that 
he takes the Bible in his pocket, and reads a 
chapter or two, and meditates on it.” 
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“ He might do that at home,” said Thorsby. 

“ He might,” said Mr. Woodburn, “and we 
might and may leave people to their peculiar 
notions of what suits them best,” quietly pro- 
ceeding with his pea-shelling. “And look, 
again, at that brave old man, William Fair- 
fax, the eminent grocer and hop-dealer. Did 
you ever see a picture of the great law re- 
former, Jeremy Bentham? or of Benjamin 
Franklin ?” 

“ Of Franklin, of course,” said Thorsby. 

“Well,” continued Mr. Woodburn, “ there 
is a great general resemblance in the persons 
of these three great men, for 1 place Mr. 
Fairfax in the scale of great men. They 
were, and he is, of middle height and strong 
build. They had, and Mr. Fairfax has, a 
style of countenance with strong features, 
somewhat prominent nose, and their hair 
hanging in abundance on their shoulders. 
Mr. Fairfax dresses, as you know, in plain 
drab, with waistcoat long and with flaps ; and 
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he may often be seen going about the town 
without his hat, and looking very abstracted, 
and with one hand thrust into his waistcoat 
about half-way down. 

“ Now there is a man who, if he had had 
the same education, or the same ambition, as 
Franklin or Bentham, would have achieved 
as great a reputation, for he has as great and 
original abilities. It is lucky for Castle- 
borough, however, that his lot is cast there. 
He has always stood forth for the good and 
independence of the place without any regard 
to his own interest.” 

“But his interests have flourished finely,” 
said Thorsby. 

“True,” added Mr. Woodburn, “but not 
the less true his daring and noble indepen- 
dence. Awhile ago, Lord Middleton sent 
his servant to say, that if Mr. Fairfax did not 
vote for the Tory candidate for one of the 
borough seats in Parliament, he would with- 
draw his custom. ‘Tell thy master, young 
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man,’ said Mr. Fairfax, ‘that I am not an 
Esau to sell my birthright for a mess of 
pottage. He is free to take his custom 
where he pleases.’ His lordship withdrew 
his custom accordingly, but he soon found 
that he could not get served so well any- 
where else, and so went back to Mr. Fair- 
fax’s shop. But the most remarkable thing 
is, that Mr. Fairfax has never paid a penny 
of the property tax.” 

“ And do you call that honest, Mr. Wood- 
burn ?” asked Thorsby. 

“Yes, perfectly so, in his case. The law 
was expressly stated, in the preamble to the 
act, to be for the prosecution of the war. 
Mr. Fairfax, as a Quaker, has a decided 
objection to war, as unchristian. He could 
not pay it; but he was quite ready to allow 
the law to take his property for that purpose. 
He was willing to suffer, though he could 
not conscientiously pay the tax voluntarily. 
Well, what was the consequence? Distraints 
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were made repeatedly on his goods for the 
amount. Nobody would buy them; and 
they were always bought back at the expi- 
ration of the number of days prescribed by 
law. At length the Commissioners sent for 
him. William Fairfax walked into their pre- 
sence without his hat, and with his right- 
hand, as usual, thrust into his waistcoat. 

“ «Mr. Fairfax, said the clerk to the Com- 
missioners—a man of very dubious character, 
I must say—‘ Mr. Fairfax, what trouble you 
give us. It is the law of the land, and you 
must obey it.’ 

“<Tf” said Mr. Fairfax, ‘ Parliament passes 
an act to set up Nebuchadnezzar’s image 
again, wouldst bow down to it 2?’ 

“No, said the clerk. ‘I would fly my 
country first !’ 

“<Yes, the wicked flee when no man 
pursueth, said Mr. Fairfax, quietly; ‘the 
righteous stands his ground as bold as a 


> 


lion. 
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“Mr. Fairfax stood erect, grave, and with- 
out moving a muscle, in the midst of the 
circle of Commissioners, who burst into a 
roar of laughter at the hard hit which their 
lawyer clerk had received. William Fairfax 
walked unmoved out of the room, and a few 
weeks after the act was repealed. He never 
paid a penny of it.” 

“Then I think he should,” said Thorsby. 

“JT don’t,” said Mr. Woodburn. “I think 
every man should stand boldly by his con- 
scientious convictions. Mr. Fairfax did not 
care a straw about the amount of the tax. 
It was the public of Castleborough, doing 
homage to his uprightness, that refused to 
mulct him with the tax and the costs of 
the distraint. I could tell you many other 
remarkable acts of this genuine Quaker, as 
far from any cant or selfishness as Pole is 
from Pole ; but I see George standing with a 
proposition in his face.” 

“ Yes,” said George, “it is a most delicious 
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forenoon. The air is blowing charmingly, 
and tempers the heat. I am going to Hill- 
martin and a little beyond, and I want you, 
Letty, to mount Fairaway, and have a gallop 
in the breeze. It is what you want to take 
the dismals out of your blood. Ann, what 
Bay you ?” 

“Tsay that I shall stay and help mother ; 
but, Letty, by all means, and Mr. Thorsby 
will join you.” 

“ Of course he will,” said Thorsby. 

“Your horse is saddled, Letty,” added 
George. “I will have him brought out, and 
so away, and get on your habit.” 

Letty was soon arrayed in hat and habit, 
looking as fresh and blithe as if nothing had 
disturbed her nerves: and anon the three, 
with Letty in the middle, were taking their 
way up the ascending road towards Hill- 
martin. It was, as George had said, a de- 
licious July day. Over the sky light clouds 
were scattered ; the breeze, soft yet fresh, 
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made the sun genial and not oppressive. 
The wild roses wound fragrantly from the 
tall hedges, and the light-blue buglos, and 
the lighter-blue chicory—the latter with 
flowers as if cut out of silk, and stuck 
formally on the stalks—studded the sandy 
banks of the wide heathery lane that they 
rode along. The wheat-fields stood green, 
but in full ear, and the convolvulus and the 
scarlet poppy showed themselves gaily round 
the borders of the corn-fields. 

“TI never see those flaunting field-poppies 
now, said George Woodburn, “without 
thinking of that young poet Keats :— 


‘ Those scarlet poppies, which do bring to mind 
The scarlet coats which trouble human kind.’ ” 


“Ah!” said Letty, “ but I think more 
fondly of Ruth, in the ‘Ode to the Nightin- 
gale’ :— 


‘ when sick for home 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn.” 


R22 
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That image of the faithful daughter of Moab 
has given me a new and lasting charm in 
corn-fields.” 

“T wish,” said George, “some great poet 
or magician could come and drive a little 
poetry, or at least common sense, into the 
old fellow yonder looking over his homestead 
gate.” 

“Why,” said Letty, “that is that wretched 
old miser, Timothy Squance.” 

“Yes, its Tim Squance, sure enough,” 
said George. ‘“ Notice him well, Thorsby.” 

As they drew near, they saw an old man 
standing leaning his hands on the gate which 
led into his farm-yard. He was in a dingy, 
dirty-looking suit of coarse, grey cloth, with 
black worsted stockings and strong laced 
ankle-boots. He had on an old, slouching, 
weather-beaten hat, and looked with a still, 
half-imbecile look at the advancing young 
equestrians. He made no movement of re- 
cognition. 
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“Good day, Mr. Squance,” said George 
Woodburn ; “ fine weather for the corn.” 

“ Ay, Master George, and for the hay too. 
I reckon you've gotten yourn in.” 

“We have,” said George, as they con- 
tinued to ride on. “But Squance has not 
got his in; and won’t for this next ten days, 
because he won’t pay for the necessary men. 
There are his two great strong sons, and an 
old carter working at it, that is all. Look 
at his house, his yard, his hedges, his every- 
thing. The thatch on the house is old and 
rotten ; his yard doors are tumbling down— 
some have fairly fallen to pieces, and he 
stops the doorway with hurdles. Look at 
the dirt in his yard. Look at these hedges 
of his, spreading out on all sides, covering 
acres of ground. Look at these great bramble- 
bushes, and furze-bushes, standing here and 
there in his grass lands. And see what 
rushes and blue wiry grass are growing all 
over his fields of pasture. Not a penny will 
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that man pay to stub and drain his fields —— 
they are growing wild. He cannot see that 
labour well employed is more profitable than 
the sparing of it. His sordid, narrow soul 
cannot comprehend such an idea. In winter 
his farm is drowned and starved with water. 
His house is unapproachable for deep mire. 
In summer his cornfields are smothered with 
weeds and thistles and couch-grass. He 
quotes Sir Roger Rockville in defence of 
letting things alone—of bad roads and a 
filthy farm-yard. He won’t put his money in 
a bank or out at interest lest he should lose 
it; and years ago he had his house broken 
into by some canal-cutters, and had himself 
and his wife tied to the bed-posts whilst they 
ransacked the house, but the thieves found 
nothing. It is believed that he has buried 
a great deal of money on his farm, or in the 
copses ; and it is doubted whether his two 
equally sordid sons even know where it is, or 
will ever find it. Avarice has reduced his 
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soul to the most wretched condition of 
poverty and littleness possible for it to reach 
and be a soul at all. He formerly had a 
brother still more keenly penurious than 
himself. He was so stupid that when any 
one in the house—for the brothers lived to- 
gether—offended him, he would threaten to 
cut his throat and go to America. 

“Oh,” said Thorsby, who could never let 
a jest escape him, “no doubt he thought he 
had to cross the Red Sea to America.” 

“Those two sons of Squance’s,” continued 
George, “never had an atom of education 
but what they picked up in winter from 
Howell Crusoe ; and he said that endea- 
vouring to teach them was like trying to 
fetch water out of an empty well. I once 
went to the house about some sheep of his 
that had got out of his fields—for the fences 
were full of wide gaps—and were in a furzy 
hollow, called the Dales, and were sticking 
fast by their fleeces to the furze and briars. 
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You should have seen the place! There sat 
old Squance, just as you now saw him, filthy 
in the extreme; his face did not appear to 
have had any acquaintance with water for 
years ; his grizzly beard was coarsely clipped 
with scissors, and looked like a rough stubble. 
The house was half filled with faggots, and 
he sat on a bench on one side with a bill- 
hook cutting them into fire-wood. His wife, 
not much cleaner or decenter, was cooking at 
the wide black fire-place ; and the walls were 
all round black with smoke, stained with 
grease, and completely covered with smoked 
hams and flitches of bacon. The ceiling was 
partly occupied with the like, and with 
paper bags of seeds, and bunches of herbs, 
camomile, horehound, sage, and mint, hang- 
ing from it.” 

“ But remember, George,” said Letty, with 
much merriment, “ remember what a funeral 
they made for that silly brother, who used to 
talk of going such an odd way to America.” 
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“Oh, to be sure,” said George. “The 
coffin was put into the great waggon, and the 
old man, his wife, and the two sons, sat 
round it. They had managed to display 
black for mourning, but it is believed to 
have been hired at a pawnbroker’s, for it 
has never been seen since. The waggon was 
drawn by six great farm-horses, with all their 
bells on their collars ringing and jingling as 
they went.” 

“How can people,” said Letty, wonder- 
ingly, “grow so stupid about their money 
—what good is it to them ?” 

“None,” said Thorsby, “no more than so 
many oyster-shells ; but, Miss Letty, it is of 
no use your trying to comprehend such 
people. Their ideas are as unintelligible to 
you as you are to them. If they were al- 
lowed to try a reforming hand on you, they 
would sell your laces and your clothes, 
put you into linsey-woolsey, and set you to 
feed the pigs. Then they would think you 
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useful ; now they think you, certainly, a very 
useless and expensive sort of creature.” 

“Oh! I am glad they have not the oppor- 
tunity for such a metamorphosis,” said Letty, 
laughing. 

“Tt is the oddest thing in the world,” 
said Thorsby, “is that wonderful fancy for 
scraping up money, and denying yourself all 
your life-long the commonest necessaries. 
There is that old fellow, Woolley, of Derby- 
shire, who made the town-hall clock of 
Castleborough. That man once tried if he 
could not save horse hire by employing a lot 
of stockingers to draw his plough, as he held 
it, for he had a croft in his own hands; but the 
plough stuck fast at once in the earth, and 
the old man left it there, exclaiming, ‘ How 
wonderful is the strength of a hoss!’ This 
old fellow is a freeman of Castleborough, and 
at the last election, coming to give his vote, 
he could not waste his precious time in wait- 
ing in the crowd at the hustings, but crept 
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amongst their legs and came up by the table 
where the candidate and his friends stood 
taking votes. Seeing a very shabby-looking 
man thus emerge from amongst their feet, 
the candidate said, ‘There, my good fellow, 
vote and away,’ putting half-a-crown into his 
hand. ‘Stop!’ said the town-clerk, ‘that is 
a very rich man!” But Woolley put the coin 
into his pocket, saying, ‘ Every little helps!’ 
gave his vote, and disappeared. 

“That clock which he made for the town- 
hall is a very remarkable one ; it goes a year 
without winding up. When he put it up, he 
ordered that no one should meddle with it 
till he came to wind it up, and he took 
the key with him. Weeks, months, a year 
nearly went over, and the clock continued to 
go. At last one day, the very day year, it 
struck one short at twelve o’clock, and the 
town-clerk sent a man off to fetch Woolley, 
lest it should stop altogether. As the mes- 
senger ascended the hill out of the town, he 
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met Woolley coming down. Having told 
him his errand: ‘Fools!’ said the clock- 
maker, ‘I told them I should come at the 
right time. It will go till one o'clock, and 
it yet wants half-an-hour.’ But Woolley,” 
continued Thorsby, “was a philosopher to 
this Squance, for on being told that his 
nephews would spend his money fast enough 
when he was gone, he replied, ‘ If they have 
as much pleasure in spending it as I have 
had in getting it, I shall be quite satisfied. 
I sha’n’t haunt them.’ ” 

“Oh! that is a sensible fellow, said Letty.” 

“Tam giving you,” said George, “a flying 
sketch of our different neighbours in this 
direction. See that tall brick house on the 
right hand there; with this nicely kept 
carriage-drive, and pair of handsome cast- 
iron gates and new lodge. That is the farm, 
or I should rather say now, residence, of Mr. 
Norton. He has a farm here of his own, of 
five hundred acres : and it is called Peafield. 
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Norton only lately married a fine lady from 
the south somewhere, who has effected all the 
changes that one sees here. Till her advent, 
there was no lodge, no carriage-road, and no 
carriage. Now there is a handsome phaeton 
and pair of greys. Norton himself—you 
know him, Thorsby—is a tall, solemn-looking 
man, who had only the education that Wood- 
burn could give him ; and was brought up as 
plodding a farmer as any of them hereabout. 
But this marriage has made a great change, if 
not in him, at least in all around him. Mrs. 
Norton, who writes notes on beautiful tinted 
note-paper with the address of Peafield on 
the top of each sheet, has had much trouble 
to school her husband—now Squire Norton, of 
Peafield—into something gentlemanly. He 
shoots, and courses, and drives like any 
gentleman, and really, when you meet him 
in his carriage with Mrs. Norton, you might 
suppose him some ‘squire of high degree ;’ 
but unfortunately, like St. Peter of old, ‘his 
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speech bewrayeth him,’ and Mrs. Norton has 
continually to check him and say, ‘Oh, my 
dear! not so—that is quite rustic—but so 
and so.’ 

“Tom Boddily, who has both eye and ear 
for the ridiculous, tells an anecdote which 
excites excessive mirth in the evening circle 
of the Grey Goose public-house. One evening, 
he says, when he worked there, Norton came 
into the yard with a lantern to see the horses 
properly suppered and bedded, and went 
into the barn to give out the oats for them. 
Soon after Tom went into the house, Norton 
came out of the parlour and says, ‘ Run, Tom, 
into the barn; I left the lantern on the 
disappointment. Fetch it.’ 

“« The disappointment ?’ says Tom, ‘ what 
might that be?’ 

“«Qh!’ said Norton, turning very red, 
‘deuce take all these new-fangled words—I 
mean the balk, man, the balk.’ 

“Tom comprehended in a moment. Mrs. 
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Norton had heard her husband speaking of 
being baulked on some occasion, and had 
corrected him, wishing him to say disap- 
pointed. Hence his jump to the idea that a 
balk or beam was a disappointment in polite 
language. ‘ Well, said Tom, ‘ was it that he 
thought of the lantern, for he found the candle 
burnt down to the socket, the hot tallow and 
great pieces of red-hot snuff falling through a 
burnt hole in the lantern on the straw beneath, 
and in a little time the whole building would 
have been in a flame.’ Tom, however, was 
as unlucky as he had been with his captain. 
Norton thought he was too wide awake to 
the ridiculous in his schooling by his learned 
lady, and he has never employed him since.” 

“ But it is time to turn homewards,” said 
George, as they were merrily laughing over 
the late education of Squire Norton, of Pea- 
field. “ Ah! but here is another original” 

“ Good-day to you, Mr. Woodburn,” said a 
jolly, rosy farmer, with a broad, merry, and 
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humorous smile on his face, as he stood 
setting wide his field-gate for a loaded hay- 
waggon to come out. After a few good- 
humoured words with Farmer Thatcher—as 
they rode on, George said,—‘‘ Now there is 
a man who is a man in his place, and who 
does not want to be out of it. He is a 
genuine through and through farmer, and 
nothing more nor less. Honest, and genial 
as the day is long; he loves a joke as he 
loves his pot of beer and his harvest dish of 
broad beans and fat bacon ; but his jokes 
are never at the expense of a neighbour, but 
rather of himself. He says, when he wants 
warm weather, he puts his flannel-waistcoat 
on, and then, he says, it is sure to come to 
try to plague him: and he goes out without 
an umbrella when he wants rain, and it is 
sure to come and try ‘to gi’ him the rheu- 
matiz. He won't have a blanket taken off 
his bed in spring, because, he says, it will 
immediately turn cold, and he should spoil all 
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the crops in the country. These are his jokes, 
for things really seem to happen to us thus 
oddly ; but the country fellows here believe 
him in earnest, and say he certainly is the 
weather-wisest man hereabout and far away.” 

With such light-hearted discourse the three 
found themselves back at Woodburn Grange 
for dinner, which was set out, as usual in the 
warm weather, in the house-place. All feel- 
ings of sadness or foreboding had vanished. 
Letty was as beaming and blithe as usual, and 
Harry Thorsby was overflowing with fun. As 
Betty Trapps waited at table, Thorsby could 
not refrain from trying a fresh word or two 
with her. 

“ Why, Betty,” he said, “ you did not wait 
to hear what a good end your friend Mrs. 
Ayre made. I assure you it was very 
edifying.” 

Betty said she did not wish to hear Mr. 
Thorsby jest on sacred subjects. 

“J wish now,” said Thorsby, “I was half 
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as learned as you, Betty, in the Bible. Come 
now, tell me this: What was the reason that 
Jacob on his death-bed, said ‘ Bless the lads,’ 
but said nothing about the lasses ?” 

Betty was doggedly silent. 

“Do you give it up, Betty?” asked 
Thorsby ; “do you give it up?” Betty still 
maintained a disdainful silence, wiping a 
plate very briskly with a napkin, and hand- 
ing it to one of the company. 

“Tt was, then,” said Thorsby, “ because 
Jacob left the lads to bless the lasses.” 

Jacob’s logic tickled Letty wonderfully— 
she laughed aloud, and the graver Ann smiled 
demurely, and the rest looked much amused. 

“T thought it was some graceless ri- 
baldry,” said Betty then, scornfully. “Eh! 
what a death-bed there’ll be somewhere, one 
day! I wouldn’t be there for all the cotton 
in Castleborough, for all the wealth in Lun- 
non, for all the fish in the Trent.” And with 
that, taking up the tray, Betty disappeared, 
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and left them to their dessert, no doubt with 
much aggravated ideas of Thorsby’s death- 
bed, which was sure of coming some day. 
That was her comfort in all Thorsby’s scorns 
and jibes, as she called them, though she 
would not have liked to confess it to herself. 
On the contrary, she often made the pious 
ejaculation—“ God give him grace to see his 
awful state. It makes one’s flesh creep to 
think of it. That young man goes on tempt- 
ing Providence as if there was not a sky 
above him, and a listening ear in it, that 
hears and listens on as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and yet there is another dot gone 
down in the great Book of Account. God 
help him; I am glad he is neither kin nor 
follower of mine.” 

This she said to Ann Woodburn, who, in 
the course of the afternoon, told her she 
thought her quite rude to Mr. Thorsby, who 
was very lively, but really meant no harm. 


“No,” said Betty, “he may mean no harm, 
82 
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and yet there may be harm. There are 
clouds as often hang o’er heads as never see 
‘em. I’m jealous, Miss, I am, and awfully 
when I see such a squitter-witted thing as 
that —a will-o-the-wisp, as can only lead 
into a bog, hanging about that precious Miss 
Letty.” 

“Miss Letty!” said Ann, looking 
offended. 

“Ah Miss Letty ; an angel, too good for 
any such scapegrace as hasn’t sown even his 
wild oats—only mere skegs, which are but 
bastard oats. I’ve eyes, Miss, I have,” said 
Betty, “if other folks haven’t, as should have. 
He is clever, ¥ grant you, is that young man ; 
but mark me, Miss Woodburn, he is all 
fingers and no wrist. He is all pendulum 
and no clock-weights. He doesna want 
cleverness, no more nor a monkey, but he 
wants sober sense, and grace more nor all. 
I’ve heard of his daubing a poor dumb crea- 


ture’s face, as if it had fallen, and getting it a 
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terrible beating. Ay, and hed daub an 
angel’s face, and ca’ it a devil, if it suited 
him. He would black the devil’s boots for 
nothing, while poor Christians were walking 
barefoot over glass bottles.” 

“Stop, Betty, cease!” said Ann, with 
much authority. “Now you are becoming 
malicious. I cannot permit you to speak in 
such a manner of any friend of our family. 
I—and I am sure my parents—expect you to 
behave with respect to all who come here 
with our approbation. Again I tell you, Mr. 
Thorsby means no harm. I wish, indeed, 
that both he and you, Betty, were more 
guarded in your expressions; but you are 
older than he is, Betty, and should set him 
an example of forbearance.” 

Betty was silent. 

Betty was not more sharp-sighted than any 
member of the Woodburn family. All had 
long seen the intense admiration of Henry 
Thorsby for Letty, and that Letty was 
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growing strongly attached to him. But no 
one, except Betty, augured anything but the 
greatest satisfaction in the alliance. No 
direct overtures had yet been made by Mr. 
Thorsby ; but his devotion to her was ob- 
vious in all his actions, and in his constant 
rides to Woodburn Grange, rather than to 
his former favourite places of resort. Though 
his gaiety, and freedom of speech, and fond- 
ness for a little satirical mirth, at the expense 
of her beloved Methodists, offended Betty 
Trapps and others of her society, his moral 
character was without a blemish: and his 
social position and wealth, as shown by the 
extent of his business, were all that could be 
desired. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE FRIENDS PARTY. 


A rew days after came an invitation to 
Woodburn Grange, from Mrs. Heritage, toa 
party at Fair Manor. It was a thing that 
created no little consternation. 

“Oh!” said Letty, “I cannot really go! 
I dare not go for the world! ‘To think only 
of another such a sermon! It would kill 
me.” 

“No,” said Ann, anxiously, “you, at all 
events, cannot go, dearest Letty ; and I don’t 
feel to like it by any means myself. What 
are we to do? what shall we say? And how 
very odd—the Heritages don’t profess to give 
parties ; they keep an open house, as it were. 
It is very strange —what can it mean ?” 
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“Tt means,” said Mr. Woodburn, “I dare 
say, that Mrs. Heritage feels that she left a 
gloomy impression the other day behind her, 
and she is desirous of effacing it by a plea- 
sapt party at Fair Manor.” 

“A pleasant party at Fair Manor! Oh, 
dear father, how can a Quaker party be a 
pleasant party?” exclaimed Letty, walking 
quickly about the room. And then, laughing 
in her usual gaiety, “ Only to imagine a party 
of Friends, who neither sing, nor dance, nor 
play any music, nor any game but fox-and- 
goose, or drafts or dominoes, and who make 
such frightful addresses—being a pleasant 
party! Why, to them a letter from a dis- 
tance, or a very dull poem indeed, is an excite- 
ment. Think of David and Dorothy Qualm, 
helping to make up a pleasant party! But, 
really, it is a dilemma! What is to be 
done ?” 

“T am sure I don’t know,” said Mrs. 
Woodburn. “I would not for the world 
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offend dear Mrs. Heritage, nor dear Miss 
Heritage, they are so good, and, spite of that 
unlucky sermon, Mrs. Heritage is so wise and 
remarkable a woman. I think, my dear, you 
and I and George may go, and let Ann and 
Letty be gone out. They can go somewhere 
for a few days.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Woodburn, “I don’t 
like that sort of women’s subterfuges, to get 
out of a disagreeable invitation—they are 
little better than falsehoods. I will tell you 
now how it will be. It will be a very plea- 
sant and unique affair out in the grounds— 
they are very pleasant grounds—and you 
will see, Mrs. Heritage won’t preach a single 
word. She means to do the kind and re- 
storing thing. We will all go, and be 
jolly.” 

“Jolly!” “Oh, dear father!” “Oh, dear 
husband!” resounded all round Mr. Wood- 
burn from the ladies. “ What an idea! 
Jolly at a Friends’ tea-drinking !” 
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Even sobersided Ann, as her father 
called her, was excessively merry at her 
father’s notion of a pleasant party. 

“Why, dear father,” said Ann, “though I 
admit that the Friends are very estimable 
people, one cannot call them entertaining. 
I think they are the dullest of people.” 

“By no means,” said Mr. Woodburn ; 
“not half so dull as your genuine aristoc- 
racy. Now, in my younger days, I spent a 
good deal of time in London. I had intro- 
ductions to much high aristocratic society, 
through my neighbour, Lord Manvers, and 
I must say that duller society I never 
was in.” 

“Oh, no! that is impossible,” said Letty, 
all wonder. “ Why, the aristocracy have all 
sorts of amusements. In the country, hunt- 
ing and racing. In town, theatres, operas, 
concerts ; music and dancing, and the finest 
singing, at their own parties. Their London 
season is a perfect round and whirl of plea- 
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sures, according to all that I ever heard or 
ye 

“But I am not talking,” said Mr. Wood- 
burn, “of their pleasures and amusements ; I 
am ta'king of their society. They give you 
good dinners and good wine, I grant you, 
and you have all that you say—music, and 
dancing, and fine singing. You have great 
crowds of fine and titled people of whom you 
learn to know nothing but their fine clothes, 
and fine jewels, and fine outsides. At their 
more select and domestic parties—dinner- 
parties, say—all is very outwardly agreeable, 
polite, and even, to a casual eye, unassuming, 
for such great people ; but, my dear girls, I 
tell you that, notwithstanding, aristocratic 
society is the dullest of all society. Spite of 
that seeming ease and non-pretence, there is 
a world of real resting upon their own self- 
consequence and greatness of station. Try 
to break a little through that soft and shining 
surface by a little of that familiarity which is 
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quite allowable in the middle ranks of life, 
and you will soon feel that there is an in- 
visible but not impalpable division betwixt 
you and them. It is what a clear glass 
window must be toa bird that flies against 
it, thinking it air. You cannot get beyond a 
specious, arm’s-length acquaintance with these 
apparently so modest and pleasant people. 

“A country yeoman may say of the aris- 
tocracy, as Northcote the painter says, as 
regards his profession: ‘An artist may 
honour them as patrons ; but to imagine that 
he can hold communion with them, on a 
footing of friendship, is a moral misde- 
meanour, for which he ought to be soundly 
whipped.’ 

“Try to introduce a topic of more than 
lightest and most gossipping interest, and see 
the effect. Instead of the warm kindling up 
of a truly interesting and ennobling conver- 
sation, you produce a deep silence. So many 
are the topics in those ranks, which, from poli- 
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tical and other causes, would be offensive to 
some one or other, that all really important 
topics are tabooed. These gay and speciously 
pleasant people dare not speak their own 
minds in society. There may be peculiar 
and close little cliques in which they do ; but 
in my time it was well known that there 
were not above three or four aristocratic 
houses in London in which there was any 
real freedom of discussion. You met at 
many of them men of science, men high in 
the Church and theology, men and women 
famous in letters, but they were as dull there 
as the rest. They smiled, and talked of the 
weather, or of the play, but their deeper 
thoughts were carefully locked in their souls. 
No, I say it—that any one who long fre- 
quents aristocratic circles, comes to feel a 
heavy, dull atmosphere there, and is glad to 
get into the middle regions to breathe life 
and intellectual thought once more. There 


is a science of dining-out discourse—the art 
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of talking without saying anything—and 
those who are adroit at billiards may get well 
through the long after-dinner hours. I have 
been at many out-of-door fétes. It was the 
same. You had coveys of gay people—great 
lords, bishops, princes even, great lawyers, 
and great soldiers, and their ladies. Much 
beauty, much collecting of gay equipages at 
the gates, and splendid military bands of 
music—but that was all. It is true what 
Lord Byron says— 
‘ He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapped in clouds and snow.’ 

“JY don’t mean to say that the aristo- 
cracy, in their families, and the familiar 
circles of their kith and kin, are not as agree- 
able and as full of heart and pleasantness as 
other people. I am now only speaking of 
them in their general society, as you were 
speaking of the general society of the Friends ; 
and, in fact, it may seem a strange fancy to 
you, but I have always seen a great similarity 
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in the manners of the aristocracy and those 
of Friends. There is the same quiet, unex- 
cited manner—a repose that expresses no 
surprise at anything. The women of the 
Society, in particular, are vastly, in their 
manners and deportment, like ladies of rank, 
though so different in costume. Both one 
and the other class can live in society on the 
smallest possible quantum of ideas imaginable. 
Look at the fair, smooth, unimpassioned faces 
of the Quaker ladies! On those placid coun- 
tenances you trace no vestiges of the storms 
of passion or the cravings of ambition. Per- 
haps the Quaker ladies possess that tranquil- 
lity of tone and temper which their aristocratic 
sisters wear so admirably. Certainly I know 
no class of people who approach so closely to 
the aristocratic caste, as the Friends. But, as 
to dulness, give me the Quakers rather than 
the titled great, for they do indulge in topics 
of the highest importance. On the means of 
putting down war, slavery, priestcraft, and 
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political injustice ; and on the means of pro- 
moting freedom of conscience and thought, 
peace, and knowledge, they will at any time 
grow eloquent.” 

“Upon my word, dear father,” said Letty, 
“T never knew you were so much of a Quaker 
before!” 

“Tam no Quaker, little quiz,” said Leonard 
Woodburn, “but I like them as honest and 
practical people. Do you know that William 
Fairfax, of whom I was speaking a little 
while ago, saved me seventy pounds lately ? 
I was passing along the street in which his 
shop is, when out he came, bare-headed. 
‘Leonard Woodburn,’ he said, ‘ hast thou any 
of Dakeyne’s notes?’ I replied, that it was 
very probable, as I had lately received a 
large payment for corn from Derbyshire. 
This Dakeyne was a flax-spinner, of Darley 
Dale, and on his bank-notes he had an en- 
graving of a flax-dressing machine, and the 
motto, ‘Strike, Dakeyne! the devil is in the 
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flax.’ ‘I never liked that man,’ said Mr. 
Fairfax. ‘If the devil was in his flax, he 
was not the man for me. But if thou 
hast any of his notes, get rid of them, for 
he won't stand a fortnight. He has many 
paper-kites out, and they are beginning to 
fall 

“On returning home, I looked over my 
money, and found seventy of his one-pound 
notes. I paid them into Mr. Heritage’s bank, 
who immediately, by his agent, paid them in 
to Dakeyne, so that we might not be the 
means of defrauding any other innocent 
person.” 

“Ah! now I see,” said Letty, archly, 
“why you praise the Friends so.” 

“Hussy!” said Mr. Woodburn, “that’s 
the way you treat your father’s motives, eh!” 
And he shook his finger in playful menace 
at her. 

At this moment up rode Harry Thorsby, 
and soon came rapidly in. 
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“Well, you won’t go to this party at Fair 
Manor, of course ?” 

“We are all going,” said Mr. Woodburn, 
with a sort of brusque jollity. 

“You are?” And Thorsby looked silently 
from one to another. 

“Not Letty, though?” he added. 

“Yes, Letty and all,” said Mr. Woodburn. 

“Are not you a little cracked?” asked 
Thorsby, gravely. “After what passed 
lately—why, I can scarcely credit my senses.” 

“It’s all right,” said Mr. Woodburn. “I 
will pledge my wisdom that all will be most 
innocent, and, I dare say, rather amusing.” 

“Very amusing, I should think,” said 
Thorsby, laughing. ‘“ Nay, then, if you are 
all going, I am going, and I shall try to 
make a little fun, if possible ; but if I see any 
sermon coming, I shall seize on you, Letty, 
and run right off with you. But I can’t 
imagine, for the life of me, how we are to get 
through the evening.” 
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“Oh, but they can teach you how to save 
money,” said Letty, mischievously; “and 
what can be pleasanter? That Mr. Fairfax 
showed my father how to save seventy pounds 
the other day.” 

“That would be charming, indeed!” 
said Thorsby. “That settles the whole 
question.” 

“ We shall see what they will do,” said Mr. 
Woodburn. So it was concluded to accept 
the invitation; and Harry Thorsby was en- 
trusted with the note to that effect to leave 
at the lodge in passing. 

The evening of the appointed day saw the 
Woodburns driving up towards Fair Manor. 
Other carriages were seen approaching from 
Castleborough, indicating that it was to be 
a considerable gathering. It was a lovely 
evening. The day had been cloudless and 
hot; the earth was dry and glowing, for 
there had been no rain for many weeks. 


The air, as five o’clock approached (the 
T 2 
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early country hour fixed for tea), was still 
warm and genial. “The weather is really 
made for these good people,” said Mr. Wood- 
burn; “we have not the proverbial rains 
and chills of pic-nics and fétes champétres.” 

“ And I think it’s made for us, too,” said 
Letty, gaily. “I don’t think Providence is 
partial, dear father.” 

“ Just so,” said Mr. Woodburn ; “for as 
you are inclined to be a little wicked, you 
moralising chit, it fulfils the proof that God 
makes his sun to shine on the just and the 
unjust.” 

“Oh! do you number me with the un- 
just? 

“Now and then I do, Letty ; but, taking 
you altogether, you are pretty well, I think.” 

They were now entering the great lodge- 
gates, which were thrown wide; and the 
marks of a considerable number of wheels 
showed that, early as they seemed, they were 
far from the earliest. A sober-suited man, 
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like one of the villagers, stood guard to keep 
the little curious village children outside the 
grounds, and out of the way of the carriages. 
A little on, and you saw that it was a gala 
day at Fair Manor, for the fountain in the 
middle of the front lawn was playing splen- 
didly. The rich fragrance of the orange- 
flowers, from the large row of trees along the 
house-front, floated deliciously through the 
still, warm atmosphere. 

As they descended from the carriage at 
the broad steps of the front door, what was 
their surprise to see, standing to receive 
them, Tom Boddily, arrayed in a plain, dark, 
out-of-livery suit, who bowed with a quiet, 
arch smile, but with a savoir faire, which 
showed that he was at home in such an office. 
Tom informed them that the company were 
all in the garden, where the tea would be 
served, and said the ladies were recommended 
not to take off their bonnets. He led the way 
through the fine wide and lofty hall running 
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through the house, and to the foot of the steps 
at the other door, where, with another very 
au fait bow, he pointed to a large canopy on 
poles, on the lawn, where a considerable com- 
pany of guests were standing about. 

“ Now, there’s an instance of the quick eye 
for business which even the lady Quakers 
have,” said Mr. Woodburn, as he led on his 
comely wife. “Mrs. Heritage saw in a 
moment, at our hay-making, the jewel of a 
serving-man in Tom Boddily.” 

The next moment Mr. and Mrs. Wood- 
burn, and the young ladies, were received 
with the warmest welcome by Mr. and Mrs. 
Heritage, and Miss Heritage, the latter of 
whom kissed Letty’ and Ann affectionately. 
They saw George already there, and Thors- 
by, looking all radiance with good spirits. 
They were introduced to the different persons 
unknown to them, consisting of a “mixed 
medley,” as some people are fond of calling 
it, of the Quaker world and the outer world. 
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Amid the ordinary attire of those, in Friends’ 
phrase, “not in the Society,” gleamed the 
subdued hues, French grey and dove-colour, 
the dresses of a number of young Quaker 
girls, in their neat little transparent and deli- 
cately-drawn book-muslin caps. More ma- 
tronly lady Friends showed their dark-brown 
or russet colour gowns, white muslin hand- 
kerchiefs over their shoulders, and caps of 
thicker fabric and plainer style. 

Thorsby, who had already found himself at 
Letty’s side, whispered to her, “ Deuced pretty 
are not some of these young Quakeresses ? 
What health, what innocence in their looks— 
and yet, I can detect a certain arch wide- 
awakeness under all their apparent simplicity. 
And what an air some of them have, even in 
that quaint dress—why, I can see that in 
that gay unworldly costume, they cultivate— 
Fashion! Upon my word! yes, it is a fact. 
See the difference betwixt the dress of the 
elder ladies and theirs! As for Miss Heri- 
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tage, she is really bewitching. Why, in her 
simple dark dress and little jaunty cap there 
is an indescribable elegance. Look at those 
clear, sunny, azure eyes, under those dark 
eyelashes, and amid that raven hair. I 
don’t wonder that King George, in his 
younger days, ran away with a young 
Quakeress.” 

“Don’t you think,” said Letty, looking at 
him with a funny smile, “that you will be 
running off with one some day %” 

“Never!” said Thorsby, looking earnestly 
into Letty’s eyes. 

But there is a call to tea, and the company 
are taking their places, and we don’t yet 
know who there are. I see, however, Sir 
Emanuel Clavering, Mr. Thomas Clavering, 
the rector of Cotmanhaye, and Mrs. Claver- 
ing; Dr. Frank Leroy; a number of ladies 
and gentlemen from Castleborough, whom 
my readers would not know if I formally 
introduced them. There was that William 
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Fairfax, the eminent grocer, by whom Mr. 
Woodburn seated himself. There was a tall, 
large, humorous-looking individual, a Mr. 
George Barthe, a Friend and dentist, cele- 
brated throughout the neighbouring counties 
amongst the aristocracy for his skill and his 
droll sayings, Quaker as he was. Not far off 
sat a middle-sized, thin, elderly man, of a 
venerable but peculiar look, a Friend, named 
Mr. Ephraim Wire, reckoned a very great ec- 
centric. Mr. Heritage, a tall, handsome man, 
very gentlemanly in his manners, and with a 
dark-brown suit of strictly Friends’ clothes, 
yet somehow very little differing from those 
of other gentlemen, was making himself 
agreeable to all present. Mrs. Heritage 
looked at once Quakerly and queenly, and 
was as cordially kindly smiling, and court- 
eously hospitable, as if she never had 
breathed a word of omen in any sermon, or 
in any other way. She knew how to dis- 
tribute her attentions to every one, and to 
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make every one feel at ease and happy. She 
saw all seated under that ample canvas 
canopy, at that ample and luxuriously-spread 
tea-table, where a number of urns, at equal 
distances, were made the centres of attraction, 
by being officiated at by very sweet: young 
girls in Friend-costume. Tom Boddily was 
actively waiting, and conveying cups of 
odorous tea or coffee with a dexterous celerity 
which showed old practice. With him were 
Sylvanus Crook, in his Quaker drab, and 
another Quaker serving-man, the very coun- 
terpart of Sylvanus, only nearly twice his 
height and size. He wore a drab suit of the 
very same cut as Sylvanus’s, grey stockings, 
and shoes with large square buckles. His 
hat was three-cocked, and the broad brim sus- 
pended by silk-cords, exactly as Sylvanus’s 
hat. He had a thin, somewhat meagre, but 
knowing-looking countenance, and greyish 
hair. His hat now was laid aside. 

“Look at that Bunyan’s Christian sort of 
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man waiting so solemnly,” said some one to 
his neighbour. “That is the coachman of 
George Barthe, yonder, the dentist; odd 
master, odd man.” 

Sir Emanuel Clavering and Mr. Heritage 
seemed to be spreading a great deal of life 
and interest around them by the conversation 
they were carrying on. Mrs. Heritage, Mrs. 
Woodburn, and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Claver- 
ing appeared equally at home in some plea- 
sant conversation. Dr. Leroy had again 
contrived to be seated betwixt Miss Millicent 
Heritage and a young lady—ay, who is she ? 
Thorsby, betwixt Letty and a gentleman un- 
known to me, but opposite to Ann Woodburn 
and this young lady, was just asking the 
same question. Well, she is not a Friend ; 
and she is a stranger ; and a very interesting 
one. She is tall, handsome both in figure 
and face. Appears five-and-twenty, and has 
an expression, 80 clear, clever, well-bred, and 
yet with a sentiment in her eyes, both of 
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love, of mirth, and of something deeper, 
that is very fascinating. It appears so to 
George Woodburn, who sits also not far from 
opposite to her, and has scarcely taken his 
eyes off her since he first caught sight 
of her. 

Well, this fair stranger is Miss Elizabeth 
Drury. You would like to know more? Then, 
I can tell you—that the Heritages lately met 
with her at Scarborough—where, by-the- 
bye, the Degges are yet—that is the reason 
you don’t see them here. Miss Elizabeth 
Drury is of Yorkshire. Her father is as 
eminent an agriculturist as Mr. William Fair- 
fax is a grocer. Mr. Trant Drury is a great 
authority in all agricultural matters, an ad- 
vanced man in Georgic science, in knowledge 
of stock, implements, and manures. He is a 
gentleman by education and capital, but not by 
Jand: and Miss Drury is his only child. I say, 
and Iam sure George Woodburn thinks her, 
a very interesting person. He is delighted 
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to see how, after a few desultory and frag- 
mentary interchanges of speech with longish 
pauses between them, his sister Ann and she 
warm-up and “cotton” to each other. What ? 
Yes ; they are got upon love of the country, 
and of the—Church. Oh, that is enough— 
the Church and the country, and George 
Herbert’s poetry, and Jeremy Taylor—an odd 
mixture, but very taking to both Ann Wood- 
burn and Elizabeth Drury. There is a great 
league struck up at once—a friendship for 
life. Ann Woodburn does not perceive that 
Dr. Leroy, at her right hand, is spending all 
his conversation on Millicent Heritage ; and 
Miss Drury, though her eyes do wander a 
little over the strange company, is deeply 
interested in Ann. 

“ But pray,” she asks of Ann, “ who is that 
very agreeable young man to the left across 
the table, who seems to look one through and 
through.” 

“Ah! that is my dear brother George!” 
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says Ann. “You will like him so when you 
know him.” 

Miss Drury blushed. Why should she? 
It must have been because she saw that 
George Woodburn had noticed the looks of 
herself and sister Ann directed towards him. 

Down the table that amiable-looking 
Ephraim Wire is deeply indoctrinating a 
listening number with Phonetics, Vegeta- 
rianism, and the true source of health—all 
topics totally unknown then except to him- 
self. Further down we hear the voice of 
William Fairfax, grown earnest and rather 
loud. He is evidently commenting on the 
burdens of the poor, and the diseases of the 
body politic: and is uttering his favourite 
declaration : 

“We have three standing armies.” 

“Three !” says some one. 

“We maintain three standing armies,” he 
continues. “We have a standing army of 
soldiers to fight the French; and another 
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standing army of doctors to fight Death ; 
and another standing army of parsons to 
fight the Devil, of whom he standeth not 
in awe |” 

“Hear! hear!” Much laughter resounded 
from that quarter. 

“T hear our friend Fairfax,” said Mr. 
Thomas Clavering, “on his favourite topic. 
He is brushing our cloth for us; but the 
good, dear old reviler, he would give us a 
whole wardrobe if we wanted one. For 
my part, I like to hear his good-humoured 
diatribes, and often look in on him, and am 
sure to find some of the classes he denounces, 
bankers, officers, doctors, or clergymen there. 
There is more originality in that man’s mode 
of viewing things than in all the minds in the 
county. But mark me, I will take my re- 
venge on him before he goes.” 

With this the guests rose. The tea- 
table, at all events, had been a decided 
success. The groups who had engaged in 
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conversation at table, many of them, con- 
tinued to walk and talk together with much 
enthusiasm. Mr. Heritage told the company 
that he hoped they would contrive to amuse 
one another. They would find in different 
parts of the grounds, bowls, a target, and 
means of archery for those who liked such 
exercises, and, he hoped, materials for ample 
pleasure in one another. The company 
spread, grouped, wandered by degrees in full 
talk, and disappeared amongst the winding 
walks. The grounds were extensive, de- 
lightfully varied with shrubbery, clumps of 
noble trees, lawns opening, here and there, 
amongst them, flower-beds ; and in one place a 
considerable expanse of water, on which were 
swans and different kinds of wild ducks ; and 
seats were placed around for leisurely viewing 
them. 

Parties of the young men were soon 
found, engaged with bows and arrows; 
others having a game of bowls ; and others, 
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and amongst them Thorsby and Dr. Leroy, 
trying their skill in jumping. Tom Boddily 
had pointed out a soft piece of ground where 
they could jump distances without hurting 
their legs and feet. 

“Now,” said Thorsby, “I hear that you, 
Boddily, are a first-rate jumper ; let us see 
what you can do.” 

« Well,” said Tom, “it does not become me 
to jump with you, gentlemen. I can, it is 
true, cut out most of the young villagers at 
leaping ; but it would be presuming to enter 
into your sports, gentlemen.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Thorsby, “I want to see 
what you can do. I don’t want to show my 
leaping, and have you laughing in your sleeve 
at my inferiority.” 

“Well,” said Tom, “if master sees us, you 
will make my excuses.” 

“Of course,” said both Thorsby and Dr. 
Leroy. 

Tom having stripped off his coat, led the 
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way. The young men were amazed at the 
manner in which he seemed to throw him- 
self through the air, as if he had been an 
elastic ball. 

“We shall never do that,” said Thorsby, 
taking a determined run, and turning very 
red in the face, but falling a few inches short 
of Tom’s mark. Dr. Leroy, very quietly, and 
without much apparent exertion, outwent 
Tom considerably ; but the next time Tom 
flew a foot beyond this. Thorsby put forth all 
his strength, but only to find that both he and 
Dr. Leroy were hopelessly distanced by this 
wiry little fellow. They next tried the cat- 
gallows, or high leaping. The result was the 
same. “There is no chance with you, Tom,” 
said Thorsby ; “you must have kangaroo- 
leather shoes on.” 

“No,” said Tom ; “I'll jump in my bare 
feet if you like.” 

“No, thank you, Tom,” added Thorsby 
and Dr. Leroy together. “ And hark! what’s 
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that? Why, the girls are singing! Singing, 
I declare,” said Thorsby, “in the very heart 
of Quakerdom.” 

They hurried off in the direction of the 
sound, and came to where the large hand- 
some summer-house stood overlooking the 
garden-wall. Around it was gathered the 
greater part of the company, and a chorus of 
voices swelled up from the summer-house, 
singing most deliciously, Moore’s “ Harp of 
Tara.” 

“Aha! how’s this?” said Thorsby to 
George Woodburn. 

“Oh, it is a conspiracy of the girls. I 
believe that Yorkshire young lady put them 
up to it. She, my sisters, and Miss Heritage, 
have got possession of the summer-house and 
locked themselves in, and are enjoying the 
lark amazingly. And don’t they sing charm- 
ingly.” 

“Tt’s grand fun,” said Thorsby; “look, 
even the old Friends, who say they don’t like 
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music, how they are listening. Look even 
at that old Silenus, David Qualm, how he is 
drinking it in as he sits under the tree there. 
And Mrs. Heritage,—oh, she is smiling quite 
forgetfully at this carnal outburst.” 

“Whist! whist!” said Mr. Heritage, 
equally forgetting his professed aversion to 
music. 

Thorsby jogged Dr. Leroy’s arm, and 
whispered, “ Hear that now!—is not that 
rich ?” 

The happy holders of the house sang on— 
a number of Moore’s Melodies and Burns’s 
Songs, even “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” 
which was then very popular, and received 
loud encores and bravos from the company 
below, especially from the Claverings and the 
guests “not in the Society” from Castle- 
borough. Thorsby and Dr. Leroy were as 
energetically applausive as the rest of them : 
and when Miss Drury put her handsome, 
laughing face out of one of the windows, and 
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said, “ May we capitulate honourably ?—that 
is, to march out with all our arms’”—here 
the other fair culprits showed a number of 
very persuasive arms through the other 
windows—“ with all our arms,” continued 
Miss Drury, “and with colours flying?” 
the applause was uproarious; the merry 
girls descended in high glee from their 
orchestra, and were received with enthusi- 
astic clappings of hands, and much congratu- 
latory greeting from all assembled, which 
was every soul on the premises. 

Scarcely had this lively clatter of tongues 
subsided, when another surprise seized on 
the guests. From out a walk issuing from 
amongst the trees, appeared Mr. Barthe, the 
eccentric dentist,—but oh, what a nose! The 
young ladies fairly shrieked with affright ; 
the gentlemen stood for a moment dumb- 
founded ; on came Mr. Barthe with a nose of 
huge size, and with a termination like a 
knob of oak. With a most grave and polite 
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manner, the Friend bowed right and left 
with a grace befitting a courtier, and with 
hat in hand, and then passed round behind 
the trees. The next moment a loud and 
general laugh broke from the gentlemen, and 
was joined in by the ladies; but before it 
was well over, again Mr. Barthe appeared 
whence he had first issued, with another nose 
still more astounding. This time it was a 
huge very green frog; and with the same 
pantomime he passed along and away round 
the trees. The wonder and merriment were 
in full play, when a third time Mr. Barthe 
appeared, now with a yellow-red flaming 
beard and head of hair, and a nose—oh ! 
Bardolph’s was nothing to it for fire and 
carbuncle. This time, the surprise having 
exhausted itself, the applause was loud and 
unrestrained, and the next moment the 
Quaker humourist again appearing in his 
proper aspect, and with the fiery beard and 
scalp and the three noses dangling by strings 
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in his hand, was received with great gaiety 
by his wondering friends, 

“ My dear friends,” he said, “don’t imagine 
that these are disguises that I amuse myself 
with, or of my own invention, They were 
the odd fancy of an uncle of mine, a great 
woolstapler, well known to many here. As 
he rode far and wide through the country, 
buying up wool from the farmers in summer, 
he used to put on one of these noses, or this 
blazing beard and hair, as he approached 
some village; the wonder and even terror 
that he excited were very amusing to him. 
Boys ran crying—‘ Oh, look at that man’s 
nose! What a nose!’ People looked in 
astonishment ; but greater was their astonish- 
ment when on returning through the same 
village soon after, the boys, seeing him ata 
distance, would cry out—‘ The man with the 
nose!’ and, behold, on his coming up his 
nose was just like any other person’s. I am 
afraid sometimes he must have occasioned 
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some boys a beating, or at least a good 
snubbing, when they cried—‘ Here comes the 
man with the nose!’ and the lookers out 
saw only a very shapely and befitting nose. 
Sometimes the women said—‘ Poor gentle- 
man, what a misfortune! Hush, children, 
you may be struck with such a nose if you 
mock!’ One woman greatly amused him: 
her little daughter was dancing in delight at 
the approach of the man with the nose, on 
the ash-heap by the door, but the poor 
woman seeing only a very respectable gentle- 
man, with no nasal enormity whatever, gave 
the girl a slap, saying—‘Come in, little 
minx, I’ll teach thee to be making thy i—o 
—oms there on the ash-midden. I'll give 
thee a lection !’” 

Such was the story of this strange man, 
who in truth very much resembled the por- 
traits of sentimental and unsentimental Lau- 
rence Sterne; but William Fairfax said 


aloud,—“ George, thou talks of thy uncle, but 
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wilt thou take thy affirmation that thou dost 
not amuse thyself in thy journeys through 
the country with these phantasmagoria ? 
What says thy man, William Theobald ?” 

“ Ask master himself,” said William ; “he 
is of age.” 

“Well then, George Barthe—what say’st 
thou ?” 


“T say nothing, 


b 


replied Barthe, amid a 
general laughter. 

Thorsby was delighted with the fiery hair 
and beard, and would put them on, to the 
great sport of the young people. And then 
he would insist on some of the young ladies 
either putting them on, or trying one of the 
noses. At this instant, however, a singular 
note, high in a thickly-ivied tree just behind, 
caught their ears. 

“ What is that ?” asked a dozen voices. 

“Tt is a note of a nightingale,” said some 
one. 

“No, that cannot be,” said Mr. Thomas 
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Clavering, “the nightingales have long ceased 
for this year.” 

The sound recommenced and went on. “ It 
is a thrush,” said Mr. Clavering. ‘“ No,— 
what is it? It is a thrush, and it is not.” 

A loud, clear, warbling again issued from 
the ivy aloft in the tree. It was to ordinary 
ears a thrush, and a very fine one. But Mr. 
Clavering, most intimate with English birds’ 
notes, said,—‘ No, it was no thrush; he 
believed it to be a man, but an extraordina- 
rily clever one, and where was he ?” 

All eyes were strained upwards towards 
the part of the tree where its great branches 
diverged, and whence the warbling came. 
Nothing could be discerned. Suddenly the 
air changed. It was a blackbird, with its 
fine flowing notes. Again, and it was a 
nightingale. 

“Ah! that is the nightingale,” said George 
Woodburn. 


“No,” insisted Mr. Clavering, “but it is 
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an amazing imitation. Every note correct. 
Hark to that—‘jug, jug, jug, more sweet 
than all ;’ which the printer of Coleridge’s 
Poems so provokingly printed ‘more sweet 
than ale.’ It is most wonderful !” 

But the wonder did not cease, but in- 
creased. From the nightingale’s most im- 
passioned song, the music, or whistling, 
advanced into notes, strange, weird, un- 
earthly, into a very triumph and intoxication 
of wondrous sounds. 

“ That is surely like the music of birds in 
heaven!” exclaimed Miss Heritage. 

“ What can it be ?” continued Mr. Claver- 
ing, going round the tree, and peering up on 
all sides. If I were a lad again, I would be 
up in a twink, and find it out.” 

One or two youths were throwing off their 
coats, to mount the tree, when the droll face 
of Tom Boddily peeped out from among the 
ivy, between the great diverging arms of 
the tree, and said,—“ You need not climb, 
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gentlemen, it is only me, Tom Boddily!” In 
another moment he was seen descending 
with the agility of a monkey amongst the ivy, 
and down he dropped lightly in the midst 
of the company. All crowded eagerly round 
him, to learn by what means he made such 
sounds. Tom pulled out a simple lark- 
whistle, such as village boys use or used, but 
without any such magical power. Besides 
this little tin box, perforated with a single 
hole, he produced also a small tin pipe, not 
more than four inches long, and by the aid 
of these, he showed them how he executed 
such artistic music. 

“How in the world did you learn that, 
Tom ?” asked Mr. Clavering. 

“T learnt it when I was sogering, sir.” 

“You must have found a very extraor- 
dinary master,” said Sir Emanuel. 

“T did, Sir Emanuel ; and yet he was but 
a poor boy.” 

“ A poor boy!” 
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“Yes, only a poor boy, God bless him,” 
said Tom, and the tears stood in his eyes. 
“IT was acquainted with one of our corporals, 
and often used to go to his lodgings—there 
was no barracks then—at Ipswich. I often 
saw a poor, very pale, but pretty lad sitting 
in the court-yard in a light hand-carriage. 
He sat there because his mother was a 
laundrywoman, and could only take him out 
when she went with light lots of clean linen 
to different houses. To amuse himself he 
used to play on a lark-whistle and a little 
tin pipe. They were these very ones,” said 
Tom, and wiped his sleeve across his eyes. 
“T was quite astonished at the music he 
could draw out of such simple things, and 
delighted to listen to him, and he was de- 
lighted to have me to listen. Poor Freddy ! 
if he had had his health, he would have 
been a great musician. Oh! he had such an 
ear! nothing caught it, but he could imitate 
it. He picked up tunes, as chickens pick up 
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barley-corns, without thinking. And then he 
was so fond of reading. He had always some 
books lying by him in his waggon—and he 
took such a longing, oh! such a longing, to be 
out in the fields, to feel the fresh wind on his 
poor thin cheek, and to see the brooks run- 
ning in the sunshine amongst the flags and 
flowers, and to hear the birds. It made my 
heart to ache. I knew he had not long to 
live ; he was lamed by an accident, and the 
hurt had taken bad ways. The doctors said 
his days were numbered. 

“What a shame! I thought, that the poor 
lad should so long for the fields, and the 
winds, and the look of the sky, and the songs 
and ways of birds, and had but a little time 
to enjoy em, and nobody to take him out. 
So I determined to take him, and I used to 
go and draw him into the meadows, and 
through the woods, whenever I could. And 
when my captain was away for some months, 
I devoted all my time to take poor Freddy 
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out. Oh! it would have done you good to 
see what a joy it was to him. How he 
would lie and listen by the side of a wood, 
and then imitate all sorts of birds, and he 
would never be satisfied till he had taught 
me to do the same. But I was but a poor 
scholar. It is since he is gone that the 
power has come to me—by thinking of him, 
I reckon. I don’t know how else. 

“Poor Freddy! he used sometimes to cut 
me to the quick, by taking my hand and 
saying, ‘ Do you think, Tom, heaven is more 
beautiful than this? I don’t think it can. 
And do you think we shall feel such cool, 
sweet winds, and hear the birds, I wonder ?’ 

“ «No doubt,’ said I, ‘no doubt ; they have 
everything better and finer than we have : 
but, my dear Fred, you are not gone yet. I 
hope we shall have many a pleasant time 
together yet.’ 

“<T hope we shall,’ he would say, and then 
lie and think, and then perhaps drop asleep : 
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and if ever I see an angel, I know it will 
look like that child in his sleep. He did not 
live out the summer. That’s how I learnt 
to play such bird-tunes.” And Tom went 
quickly away towards the house. There was 
many a fair face wet with tears—and some 
manly ones, too. 

“That is an extraordinary fellow,” said 
Sir Emanuel. “ He is a real genius ; and he 
has a heart in his bosom, too.” 

There was a call to supper. But why 
need we follow into that large and well- 
lighted room, where an exquisite repast was 
laid out. After that, Sir Emanuel, who had 
had a fine telescope erected by his own man 
on the lawn, showed the young people some 
of the marvels of the heavens; and Mr. 
Clavering showed others the equal marvels 
revealed by a microscope of great powers ; and 
Dr. Leroy exhibited, by means of a magic 
lantern, views of many celebrated cities and 
Alpine scenes, which he had visited in his 
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travels. The Quaker party was a decided 
success. All appeared charmed with their 
entertainment. Even Mr. Clavering had an 
opportunity of taking his good-natured re- 
venge on Mr. William Fairfax, for as he was 
making a sort of harangue, resting his hands 
on a chair-back, and saying, of some things 
and people that he was commenting upon, 
“By their fruits shall ye know them,” Mr. 
Clavering said quietly —“But if it should be 
winter time, and there be neither fruit nor 
leaves on the trees, how should we know 
them?” Mr. Fairfax suddenly saying, “ Fare- 
well!” turned round and went off, much to 
the amusement of a group of young people, 
and followed by Mr. Clavering’s pleasant, 
good-natured glance of triumph. 

At the early hour of ten o'clock all were 
hurrying away from Fair Manor, in the 
happiest of moods, and Mrs. Heritage had 
not uttered a single syllable of a sermon. 


voL. & x 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PIC-NIC ON THE ISLAND. 


THE next morning, at breakfast, at Wood- 
burn Grange, the Friends’ party was the 
great topic. All were unanimous in their 
expressions of pleasure. “The Heritages,” said 
Mr. Woodburn, “seemed to have thought of 
everything capable of making the evening 
pleasant. And only to think of their bring- 
ing out Sir Emanuel Clavering so!” Tom 
Boddily’s music, and his story of the poor 
musical child, were commented on with great 
enthusiasm. 

“ And, my dear Letty,” said Mr. Wood- 
burn, “the Quakers, without singing, dancing, 
or. playing music or games, do know how to 
make an amusing party.” 
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“Music and games!” said Letty, “ why, 
we had both.” 

“ Yes, that improvised vocal concert of 
yours was a grand coup,” said Mr. Wood- 
burn. 

“And the noses!” said Letty. “ Who 
could have suspected that odd Friend of 
being an actor!” 

“ And Miss Heritage,” said George, “ did 
she take part in your singing ?” 

“Oh! she denied it,” said Letty. “She 
said she only ‘crooned to hersel’’ a little, 
as Burns says; but I caught some sweet 
tones coming out of that quarter every now 
and then. She has a charming voice ; that 
I discovered ; and I believe she knows more 
about singing than she wants to be known. 
I can tell you one thing—she is a very sweet 
poetess. I am promised a delicious little 
poem of hers some day, that she repeated 
to me. These Quaker girls, do you know, 
learn off lots of poetry, and the funniest of all 
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—such poetry !—Moore’s, and Byron’s, and 
Burns’s—of all things. They have a poet at 
Birmingham ; only think, at Birmingham!” 
« A gunsmith, of course,” said Mr. Wood- 
burn, satirically, “as they hate war.” 
“No, a banker. What is his name? 


Moon—Moon 


? something about the 
moon.” 

“Obadiah Moonshine, I daresay,” said 
George. 

“ Now, don’t, George, drive the name out 
of my head,” said Letty. “Oh! there it is— 
Paul Moon James. Millicent repeated to me 
some verses called ‘The Beacon.’ I did not 
think them half so good as her own. But 
the Friends think much of them.” 

“ They are a very extraordinary people,” 
said George. “I found those two queer 
drab servants, Sylvanus Crook and William 
Theobald, exactly alike, only one in little 
and the other in large. They were sitting, 


and, of all things, discussing Swedenbor- 
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gianism. I learnt that this Theobald, be- 
sides being a Quaker, is a Swedenborgian 
preacher, but he takes his Quaker notions 
with him into the pulpit. Instead of taking 
his text, Thorsby tells us, he says, ‘Here 
goes for the starting-place.’ 

“ There was a young, rather conceited fel- 
low, not eighteen, I should say, trying to 
make a little fun out of this old man. 

* «Now, William, he said, ‘does Sweden- 
borg tell you what the soul is?’ 

“<Yes, said the old man; ‘it is the real 
man. This body is but its covering, just as 
my coat is the covering of the body.’ 

“Do you expect then to rise, William, just 
as you are—asthma, and all?’ The poor 
man is often afflicted with asthma. 

“ «No, said he, ‘there will be delightful 
breathing on the heavenly plains.’ 

“ «But I can’t tell how all these things are 
to be,’ said the young, conceited fellow. 

“ «How shouldst thou?’ said the old man, 
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taking off his cocked hat. ‘Put me the sky 
into my hat, Edward.’ 

“« Ay, truly,’ said the lad, ‘that would be 
a feat.’ 

«<Then fetch me all the water of the pond 
there in this tumbler,’ offering the pert youth 
a tumbler on a little hand-tray, in which he 
had been taking water to some one. 

“ «Well, it just wouldn’t go in,’ said the 
youth, laughing. 

“ «How should it?’ said the old Fnend. 
‘The sky is there, and the water is there, 
and the love of God to his creatures is every- 
where, but they can none of them get into 
thy little measures, nor into thy little head, 
because these are too little for them. The 
things are there, but the capacity to receive 
them is wanting in them, and in thee, young 
man.’ ” 

“ That was a very fine answer,” said Ann. 
“T like that very much.” 

“ This William Theobald is the coachman 
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of that odd man, Mr. George Barthe, who 
went about saying such odd things to the 
young people,” said George ; “and he gave 
us some curious anecdotes of him, for he 
attends him to many great houses. At a 
great house in Derbyshire, he says, Mr. Barthe 
was fastening a lady’s teeth with gold wire, 
and as he snipped continually pieces of the 
wire off, the lady said, ‘Oh! let a cloth be 
spread on the carpet, or the gold will be 
lost.’ 

“ ©No,’ said the dentist, ‘it won’t be lost, 
any of it.’ 

« «But it must be lost,’ insisted the lady. 

“ «No, added Mr. Barthe, gravely, ‘I 
assure thee none of it will be lost. It will 
all be found in the bill.’ 

“ The lady smiled, and was silent. At the 
same place, Mr. Barthe went into the servants’ 
hall, and made the servants very merry with 
his odd talk. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘why is your 
master like a penny loaf on the top of your 
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church-steeple?” They gave it up. ‘Be- 
cause he is high-bred. The servants were 
very merry. ‘But,’ said the dry Quaker, ‘I 
know now you are expecting that I should 
leave you something. Well, I will leave as 
much money as shall last you till I come 
again, if you are careful, and with that he 
fillipped a new halfpenny up to the ceil- 
ing, Where it stuck, to the great astonishment 
of the servants’ hall. And there it is sticking 
yet, says our Swedenborgian coachman, and 
is shown to all the people that come to the 
house.” 

“ How could he do it!” said Letty. 

“TI don’t know,” said George. “The old 
man said he did not know himself, but that 
he saw it done, and has seen it since.” 

“I had a good deal of talk with that 
Mr. Ephraim Wire. Some wag said to me, 
‘That is the Castleborough Nebuchadnezzar ; 
he lives on grass.’ I have heard him termed 


an eccentric of the first rank. He certainly 
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has some singular ideas, but there is some- 
thing in them. In the first place, he wants 
a reform in the mode of spelling our words, 
which, he says, is barbarous. They ought 
to be spelled as they are pronounced. In 
the second, he refuses to eat meat on prin- 
ciple. He thinks it inhuman to kill animals 
for food. I bade him recollect that God 
expressly gave to Noah, and to all men after 
him, all flesh for food, and that our Saviour 
eat the paschal lamb. Those, he said, were 
Jewish customs, and might do for Jews ; but 
we were Christians, and called to fulfil the 
perfect law of love. I reminded him of the 
preying of all animals on each other, from 
the greatest to the least, and that therefore 
it must be a law of nature, which is a law of 
God. ‘ We are not mere animals,’ he replied, 
‘but men and Christians.’ I reminded him 
that he could not fully carry out this system, 
that every day he destroyed insects by tread- 
ing on them, and myriads of living things 
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in water by drinking. ‘That,’ said he, ‘I 
cannot help, but I spare pain as far as I 
ae oas 

“ Well,” said Ann, “at least it is very 
humane and praiseworthy. And so they call 
him Nebuchadnezzar, because he lives on 
vegetables.” 

“ Just so,’ added Mr. Woodburn; “but 
Mr. Wire goes further. He had a great deal 
to say on the mischievous modes of modern 
dress, on ladies’ stays, and even on garters. 
‘ All tight ligatures,’ he says, ‘impede the 
circulation of the blood, and injure the con- 
stitution.” He pulled up his loose trowsers, 
and showed me that he wore short socks, 
and thus avoided the necessity for garters.” 

Mr. Woodburn found much wisdom in 
what the public of Castleborough then set 
down as whims; but we know that Mr. 
Wire’s philosophy has now become extensively 
adopted. At that day he stood alone in it, 
in all its branches. 
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This conversation was not terminated when 
Miss Heritage and Miss Drury were seen 
coming up the front garden in their riding- 
habits. They were received with great glad- 
ness. Miss Heritage had lost the appearance 
of the Friend, for she wore a black hat with 
her dark habit ; and both she and her friend 
looked fascinating. They were going an early 
ride, and wanted the young ladies to join 
them. They not only accepted the invitation 
joyfully, but George volunteered his company, 
and went out to see about the horses. 

The whole Woodburn family were charmed 
with Miss Drury. There was something so 
bright and frank in her manner and intelli- 
gent countenance ; her voice had an animat- 
ing tone in it. She was, moreover, so much 
at home in all the affairs of a farm ; though, 
unlike Mrs. Woodburn, she did not take any 
part in the actual economy of the dairy ; 
could neither make a cheese nor mould a 
pound of butter, her father having had her 
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educated exclusively as a lady to preside in a 
house, and not to partake in its professional 
labours, yet she knew all that belonged to 
the whole business of farm-life. She talked 
with Mrs. Woodburn of all matters with- 
in and without doors, and could give to 
Mr. Woodburn a most perfect idea of the 
style and routine of cultivation in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, describe the cereals 
which flourished most there, the advantages 
of stall feeding, the particular character and 
value of stock there. Mr. Woodburn was 
delighted, and said he should inflict on her 
a walk through his farm one of these days, 
and enlighten himself by her opinions. Eliza- 
beth Drury said she ‘should enjoy such a 
walk greatly. All kinds of country life had 
attractions for her: even hunting ; and she 
not unfrequently followed Lord Faversham’s 
hounds with her father. 

George announced the horses at the door ; 
and the little cavalcade was soon in the 
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saddle. Sylvanus Crook, who had been the 
two ladies’ groom so far, returned home, and 
George Woodburn took charge of the whole 
party. It was a beautiful sight to see those 
four lovely women and the manly George 
Woodburn ascending the road from the 
house, and then, breaking into a canter, 
disappear beneath the trees at the turn of 
the road under the sand-cliffs. 

“Nothing like youth, my dear,” said Mr. 
Woodburn to his wife, as they turned into 
the house. 

“Except a happy middle-age, my dear 
Leonard,” replied Mrs. Woodburn, “ with such 
good, happy children, and dear friends about 
us. I don’t envy youth, but I love to see 
them enjoying their golden days.” 

“You are right, mother,” said Mr. Wood- 
burn ; “I sometimes almost tremble when I 
think on the long run of blessings that we 
have had.” 

“Nay, my dear Leonard,” said Mrs. Wood- 
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burn, “don’t imagine trouble because you 
are happy; that’s a shadow out of Mrs. 
Heritage’s sermon.” 

“ Perhaps it is,” said Mr. Woodburn; “let us 
take a turn down the garden and orchard, 
and disperse it by seeing how things are 
coming on.” 

So the two loving ones wandered slowly 
from flower-beds to kitchen-beds of vege- 
tables; and saw what peas, what beans 
wanted gathering ; how the raspberries were 
getting too ripe; how the wall-fruit was 
prospering ; and then surveyed the apple, 
pear, and plum trees in the ample old 
orchard, and decided that the crop would 
be abundant and fine. They sate long on a 
seat under tall hazels overlooking the country, 
and conversed of many things, past and pre- 
sent, and of events connected with their 
neighbours, and the farms that lay around ; 
and as they slowly wandered back towards 
the house, the shadow was gone, and a calm 
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and sober joy, like that of the day itself, lay 
on their minds. 

At noon the young people returned, full of 
enjoyment of their ride, and George escorted 
the two visitors to Fair Manor gate. All 
were eloquent in Miss Drury’s praise : her 
fine figure and easy grace on Maydew’s back ; 
her light and kindly spirit ; her admiration 
of their country, and familiarity with every- 
thing she saw. Ann loved her more and 
more for her love of her church, and of 
religion, without its formality. Letty was 
delighted with a boating excursion that Miss 
Heritage had proposed to-morrow, and tea on 
the great island, with only just themselves, 
Miss Heritage and Miss Drury. 

“And,” said Ann—“ Mr, Harry Thors- 
by; you did not mean to omit him, 
Letty ?” 

Letty was already half way upstairs, to be 
ready for dinner. 

In the afternoon of the next day, Miss 
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Heritage and Miss Drury walked down to 
Woodburn Grange, and said their boat was 
waiting at Wink’s Ferry, with Tom Boddily 
and Sylvanus Crook to assist in rowing. 
Thorsby was already at the Grange in high 
spirits, as usual, and soon the youthful party 
were descending through garden and old 
orchard to the river. Thorsby and Tom Bod- 
dily were to row Ann and Letty Woodburn, 
and George Woodburn, Millicent Heritage 
and Elizabeth Drury, aided by Sylvanus. 
This was done, for one thing, that Thorsby 
and Sylvanus might not get to sparring on 
religious points. The day was glorious, the 
wind was still, the sunshine lay tranquilly 
over the lovely landscape, and the two boats, 
with a pleasurable leisureliness, ascended the 
fair winding stream, amid much talk and 
sprightly “chaffing,” as Thorsby termed it, 
from one boat to another. The fields, now 
cleared of their hay-crop, were scattered over 
with fine herds of cattle, looking peacefulness 
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itself ; the trees on the slopes, on their left 
hand, as they ascended, seemed to dream in 
their slumbrous foliage. Our young girls 
came opposite to Cotmanhaye Manor, and 
admired its fine situation on its swelling hill, 
and the old tower a little in advance on the 
steeper ridge. When out of sight of the 
house, they moored their boats, and ascended 
the steep slope, to get a view from the hill. 
Then, having gazed over the extensive scenes 
beyond with many expressions of delight, 
they beckoned to the boats below, to advance 
up the river, and they themselves took a fine 
round through woods, and valleys, and past 
an old water-mill, half-hidden in its alder- 
trees. Here they made prize of a quantity 
of white and yellow water-lilies, and con- 
veyed them to the boat. The descending sun 
warned them to return down the river to 
their appointed tea at five o'clock, on the 
great island under Rockville Grove. 

Anon, they were landing there, and Miss 
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Drury was in raptures with that little Fairy- 
land. On one side, the woods of Rockville 
hung darkly down the steep slope, on the 
other ran the crystalline river, and the wide 
meadows showed greenly beyond. Abundant 
willows, mixed with midsummer flowers, made 
a soft, verdurous fence round the island. Its 
mown surface was like a garden, or park lawn. 
Already Betty Trapps was busy there. She 
had kindled a fire near the upper end, where 
a burnt spot evidenced the fact of former fires 
on similar occasions. The tea kettle was 
briskly boilmg. Under a large oak, a snow- 
white cloth was spread, and upon it showed 
all apparatus for tea and coffee, with abun- 
dance of bread and butter, plum cake, spiced 
cakes, custards, cream, and grapes and 
peaches. 

Betty and Tom Boddily officiated, and 
Sylvanus, as of a soberer age, and a little tired 
with his rowing, was invited to join the merry 
circle which surrounded the rural feast 
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Lively talk and flights of humour alternated 
with the emptying and filling of cups. 
Thorsby proposed a song, and sung Dibdin’s 
“ Black-eyed Susan.” Miss Drury delighted 
them with the False Knight, “I love and I 
ride away.” When some other songs had 
followed, and Tom Boddily had given them a 
further bird performance on his magic pipes, 
“Now,” said Thorsby, “for a riddle. You 
don’t know it ; for I have just made it.” 

“Splendid!” said they all; “now for 
it.” 

“What is that which lies down, and stands 
up, and sails, and flies, at the same time ?”’ 

“It is a genuine, bond-fide riddle, is it,” 
asked George Woodburn, “and no_ hoax, 
Thorsby ¢” 

“Oh! out and out genuine,” said Thorsby. 

Nobody could guess it. Thorsby was 
delighted, and would not tell it. “No, as it 
was bran new, it must not be let out all at 
once.” Suddenly he said. “Ah! Ill ask 
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Tom Boddily, he is as sharp as a needle with 
two points.” Tom was at the fire, at some 
distance, laying on more sticks. Up jumped 
Thorsby. There was a general titter, and 
hands held up in merry amazement—he did 
not hear or see them. The next moment 
Thorsby was at Tom’s side, and propounded 
the riddle. 

“Did you see that heron?’ Tom said, 
pointing down the river. 

“No, Tom,” said Thorsby. He turned, 
gazing in vain down the river. 

“But never mind the heron,” said Thorsby ; 
“the riddle! the riddle !” 

“T have it,” said Tom, “it is windmill 
sails.” 

“Windmill sails!” exclaimed Thorsby. 
““ How in the world could you guess that ?” 

“T read it,” said Tom. 

“Read it! No, impossible!’ exclaimed 
Thorsby ; “for I only just made it. Read 
it! where did you read it ?” 
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“ Mr. George knows it,” said Tom. 

“ Never!” exclaimed Thorsby, running back 
to the party, whom, to his wonder, he found 
in a full chorus of laughter, and the ladies 
clapping their hands in delight. 

“What is up?” said Thorsby, wondering 
still more; “what is the meaning of it?” 
And throwing himself down, he said, “Bod- 
dily says, George, you know my riddle, 
and that he himself knows it, and has 
read it.” 

At this the merriment increased extremely, 
and George, taking a page of note-paper from 
Thorsby’s back, which he had pinned there, 
with the words largely written in pencil, 
“ WINDMILL Saizs,” held it before Thorsby’s 
face, amidst the jubilance of the ladies. 

“Ha-a-a!” said Thorsby, “now I see! 
That’s where Boddily read it. That’s why 
he pretended there was a heron, to make me 
turn my back towards him. Well, George, I 
give you credit for great cleverness; I hope 
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you give me a little for making that 
riddle.” 

“Oh, it is excellent—first-rate,” said all 
together. 

“ And now I have another idea,” said Thors- 
by, suddenly getting up, and fetching the 
water-lilies from the boat. Putting these down, 
he took Tom Boddily, and soon returned with 
an armful of flowers, meadow-sweet, forget- 
me-nots, like lapis lazuli; and by the aid of 
the ladies, and some strings of osier-bark, 
these were woven into garlands, which he 
said they would hang up in honour of this 
day. When they were finished, however, 
here and there interspersed with oak and 
hazel-leaves, Thorsby immediately proceeded 
to crown the ladies with them. Truly they 
looked very beautiful, and Thorsby was com- 
plimented on his taste. George, who had 
quietly gone aside, dexterously took off 
Letty’s garland, and put her on one of willow, 
in pretence that she was forsaken. Thorsby 
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as quictly plucked it off, and replaced it by 
one of forget-me-nots, putting the willow on 
George’s head amid much mirth. 

Betty Trapps, however, was indignant at 
the water-lilies, because, she said, they came 
out of deep water, which meant trouble ; and,as 
for forget-me-nots, “It’s all wrong,” she added. 

“ All wrong !” exclaimed Thorsby. “ Why, 
forget-me-nots are most poetical and signi- 
ficant. Everybody likes forget-me-nots.” 

“Well, everybody doesn’t, for I don’t,” 
said Betty. 

“Why, you don't like true blue, then, 
Betty,” said Thorsby. 

“True fiddlesticks!” said Betty ; “don’t 
tell me about true blue. 

‘ Groen’s forsaken, 
Blue’s forsworn, 


Pink’s the colour as should be worn, 


Blue and yellow 

The lads will follow, 
Green and blue 

Will never prove true,’ 


and you've got both in these garlands.’ 
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“Why, that is a new philosophy,” said 
Thorsby. 

“New philosophy it may be,” said Betty, 
“hut it’s old truth; old as my great-grand- 
mother, and older, I’ll be bound. It is true 
as Scripture, for it comes down from our old 
auncetters, and has proved its-sen true, or it 
wouldna have lasted till now.” 

Betty then began gathering the tea-tackle, 
as she called it, together, and sung to her- 
self— 


‘« How hard is my fate, once I freedah enjied, 
Andars happy as happy could be ; 
I was seized by the forces their fires to feed, 
And captain for loss of the sea.” 


“What is the meaning of that, Betty ?” 
asked Thorsby. 

“Meaning? It’s a song my mother used 
to sing,” said Betty, going on with her 
picking up cups and saucers, and giving them 
to Boddily to stow away in a basket, “to us 
children to get us to sleep, and I’ve cried my 
eyes out many a time, and gone to sleep sob- 
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Ling, and dost think I don’t know th’ meaning 
ont? Oh, it’s very cutting, is that owd 
song.” 

“ Well,” said Thorsby, “I have heard 
something like it, which I do understand ;” 
and he sang— 


‘* How hard is my fate, once I freedom enjoyed, 
And was happy as happy could be; 
I was seized by the foes their fiat to feel, 
And was captive, alas! on the sea.” 


“Oh, get out,” said Betty ; “that’s the 
way such shallow pates takes the life out of 
things. Dost think I should iver have cried 
over such stuff as that? Why, that is as flat 
as ditch-water ; there’s nothing cutting in it. 
Oh! but th’ owd song is cutting! It goes 
to the quick; it goes through bone and 
marrow. It makes cowd water seem to run 
down my back when I sing it sometimes o’er 
my house-work.” 

Thorsby laughed, and Betty cast a most 
disdainful look at him- 


“ Here’s a man, now,” she said, “ who goes 
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walking with a stick and a dog, like a gentle- 
man, and knows no better nor that! But 
Tl fit thee, young man, f will!” 

And here we may antedate our story to 
say that Betty did not forget to do it. The 
next morning when the family came down- 
stairs at Woodburn Grange, where Thorsby 
stayed all night, they were all edified by see- 
ing pinned up conspicuously on the staircase 
a memorandum of his which Betty had found 
—“To remember not to forget to send my 
trousers to be mended, ditto, boots.” Thorsby 
came the last of all into the breakfast-room, 
looking very hot, but when the next person 
went upstairs, the memorandum had dis- 
appeared. 

As our jovial party of islanders were sitting, 
the ladies in their garlands, suddenly a boat 
was perceived coming down under the side 
of the island; presently it moored, and two 
gentlemen ascended the bank, and approached 
the ladies. 
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“Dr. Leroy,” said several voices ; “and,” 
added George Woodburn, “as I live, Henry 
Clavering !” 

He rushed forward to meet Mr. Chaveaae: 
and there was a most affectionate hand- 
shaking. Letty and Millicent Heritage also 
ran forward to joyously welcome the son of Sir 
Emanuel, who had been two years abroad. 
Ann Woodburn advanced more sedately but 
cordially, and, with a somewhat flushed coun- 
tenance, welcomed their young friend, intro- 
ducing Miss Drury to him. 

“ Why, when did you arrive, Clavering ?” 
asked George Woodburn. 

“Only yesterday,” he replied; “but I 
happened to meet Dr. Leroy in Castleborough, 
and he was kind enough to come up to-day 
and tell me of your water-frolic, and here 
we are.” 

“ A thousand welcomes,” said George, look- 
ing very happy, and so said the ladies A 
great many questions and answers from both 
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sides passed, and Thorsby, springing up, 
said, “ Well, now I declare, that was pro- 
phetic. I thought these garlands were only 
a sportive freak, but they were in honour 
of Mr. Clavering’s return, and they shall 
be suspended from the branches of this 
oak.” 

“A bright idea,” said all the company; 
and all were up and very busy suspending 
the garlands from the boughs of the spread- 
ing tree. Henry Clavering thanked them 
for the compliment, and the party set out to 
return home. The boats were sent up the 
river with Tom Boddily, Sylvanus, and Betty, 
having first put on shore the young people, 
who walked through the woods and lanes in 
abundance of interesting talk. Supper awaited 
them, and a joyous welcome for Mr. Clavering 
from Mr. and Mrs. Woodburn. As the gen- 
tlemen took their leave at night, Miss Drury 
whispered to Ann Woodburn, “I like this 
Mr. Clavering. He is so thoroughly a gen- 
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tleman, and, I am sure, so good and 
sensible.” 

“True,” said Ann, “ but, like us all, not 
without a fault.” 
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WOODBURN GRANGE. 


CHAPTER L. 
THE CLAVERINGS AND HERITAGES. 


On the morning after the frolic on the 
island, as the young friends called it, when 
the breakfast was over, where the merriment 
of the affair, and the return of Henry Cla- 
vering had been discussed, and the ladies 
were left to themselves, topics were intro- 
duced which belonged only to the initiated, 
that is, to the womenkind. 

“ How well Mr. Clavering looks,” said Mrs. 
Woodburn, “and how kind and amiable he is. 
What a joy it is to George to have him back 
again, and you, Ann?” 

“Oh! I am very glad indeed that he is 
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come back; poor Sir Emanuel must have been 
so lonely by himself up in that great house.” 

“True,” said Mrs. Woodburn. “ But you, 
Ann? Has he altered his opinions at all ?” 

Ann shook her head, the tears started to 
her eyes, and she said, “No, dear mother, he 
is just the same ; it is very sad.” 

“Tt is sad,” said Mrs. Woodburn ; ‘‘ but let 
us wait God’s time, my dear child; I will 
still hope that so excellent a young man, with 
such sense and such a heart, must come right 
at last.” 

Ann again shook her head, and said, sor- 
rowfully, “I don’t know; pray God it may be 
so,” and went on with her sewing. 

As a conversation between Mr. Clavering 
and Miss Woodburn happened to come to my 
ear, as it does so often come, by means of the 
little bird which carries 80 many arcana to 
authorly ears, I may throw a little light on 
the mysterious words of Mrs. Woodburn and 
her daughter. For a long time there had 
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been a strong and tender attachment betwixt 
Henry Clavering and Ann Woodburn. Mr. 
Clavering, George’s old schoolfellow, and 
almost constant companion since, had been 
most intimate at Woodburn Grange. The 
whole family loved and admired him, for his 
sound sense, high moral feeling, and unas- 
suming kindly disposition. The attachment 
betwixt Ann and him had grown up almost 
insensibly. He made a direct offer to Ann, 
and this was warmly seconded by every one 
of her family. Independently of the splendid 
fortune and title which Mr. Clavering would 
inherit, and the fortunate nearness of his 
abode, no woman could expect to find ina 
husband a more agreeable person, a more 
rich possessor of moral and intellectual endow- 
ments and qualities. What, then, stood in the 
way? There was an obstacle, to Ann’s reli- 
gious and conscientious nature, which in her 
opinion was insurmountable. Mr. Clavering 


had no faith in Christianity: he had but a 
B2 
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doubtful one in the existence of man after 
death. 

Sir Emanuel Clavering, as we have seen, 
was accredited in the mind of the common 
people round with the practice of the black 
art. For that, of course, there was no foun- 
dation ; but as there cannot well be smoke 
where there is no fire, there was a certain 
foundation for this notion. Sir Emanuel, in 
the ardent pursuit of astronomical science, had 
acquired the most profound idea of the won- 
drous construction and illimitable extent of 
the universe. That it was produced and 
upheld in such beautiful order by some great 
invisible power co-extensive with itself, he 
could not doubt ; but he felt an invincible 
difficulty in imagining that this could be any 
living being. He believed it rather to be an 
intelligent principle or force producing all 
things—the soul, as it were, of all visible 
creation. In a word, he was what we under- 
stand by a Pantheist. If there were a God, 
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he conceived it must be a sentient principle 
rather than a concentrated mind, inhabiting 
some localised vehicle perceptible even to 
spiritual beings, if there were such. It was 
to him something illimitable, unapproachable, 
incomprehensible: the infinite, impossible to 
be conceived of, or perceived by the finite. 
For these reasons, he disbelieved the whole 
narrative of God taking a human form and 
coming down and dying for mankind. 

Mrs. Heritage, deeply grieved at such no- 
tions in a man otherwise excellent and so 
agreeable, had felt herself drawn to meet him, 
and reason with him on this head. Admitting 
that the infinite must be incomprehensible to 
the finite, she asked him if he could under- 
stand his own existence? Yet he did exist, 
and so did God. Had no such scheme as this 
earth, and of human beings living in s0 
complicated a machine of flesh, blood, nerves, 
and their sensations, supported by vegetables 
converted by digestive process into this flesh 
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and blood ; of the growth of all animals, and 
of man himself; of all vegetables, of the 
mightiest trees, with all their varied and deli- 
cious fruits and essences—not been exhibited 
to intellectual beings capable of observing it, 
she urged that such beings could by no 
possibility have conceived the idea of so mar- 
vellous a creation. 

Sir Emanuel admitted the force of her 
arguments, and thanked her most warmly for 
presenting them to his mind, but he could by 
no means bring himself to believe, amidst the 
myriads of worlds which the telescope re- 
vealed to the eye—far as its powers could 
open up the inconceivable distances of the 
heavens—that God could condescend to come 
down to this one little planet, and take upon 
himself the weaknesses and inconveniences of 
humanity, and be insulted and killed by his 
own creatures. It revolted, he said, the 
totality of his reason. 

Mrs. Heritage reminded him that he had 
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just admitted that everything around him 
was beyond the grasp of reason, and he ought 
to content himself with the unquestionable 
facts of a thoroughly authenticated history. 
Sir Emanuel smiled, and said that he must 
think of that part of the subject, and con- 
cluded the conversation by thanking Mrs. 
Heritage, and asking her to go and look at 
some American deer that he had just received 
from the United States. Mrs. Heritage often 
afterwards renewed the conversation with Sir 
Emanuel, and he had always received her 
remarks in the kindest and most courteous 
manner, but remained apparently as fixed in 
his old views as ever. In these views Henry 
Clavering, his only son, had grown up. They 
had never been expressly taught him by his 
father, but he had listened to conversations on 
these topics so often, and had such respect 
for the talents and honourable nature of his 
father, whilst his mother had been lost to 
him when very young, that these ideas were 
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to him as part of his mental constitu- 
tion. 

It was this knowledge that had been Ann 
Woodburn’s stumbling-block and most painful 
trial. Loving Mr. Clavering with all the 
strength of her deeply-feeling nature, she 
could not bring herself to contemplate an 
alliance with a man who was not a Christian, 
whatever else he might be. Oh, many a long 
and deep struggle it had occasioned her ; 
many a restless and sleepless night ; many a 
sorrowful, miserable day. Sometimes her 
agony rose to such desperation that she had 
locked herself in her bed-room and flung her- 
self on the floor, and rolled there in a 
frenzy of grief. All her eloquence had been 
used to induce Henry Clavering to read works 
of our great divines on the subject; all the 
arguments with which they had furnished 
her she had zealously urged on him ; but 
without any effect but that of making him as 
wretched as herself. He told her that most 
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gladly would he be convinced, most earnestly 
he wished that he could think as she did; but 
he could not, and would not conceal from her 
the truth. After long endeavours and wait- 
ings on the part of Ann, and a state of mind 
most wearing to Mr. Clavering himself, Ann 
had told him that she felt that she never 
could consent to a union whilst their opinions 
on so vital a point remained as they wercs 
and though to her it was like dividing soul 
and body, she would not remain a tie upon 
him; she left him free as the winds to choose 
some more fortunate and, as he might think, 
more reasonable woman. 

To this proposal Henry Clavering would 
not listen. “No,” said he, “my dearest 
Ann, I cannot change my heart and soul at 
pleasure. With you or with no one must I 
unite my life. I feel the greatness of your 
self-sacrifice, but it is not in your power to 
set me free. I am what I am, and must be. 
My love for you is rooted into the deepest 
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region of my heart—neither you nor I can 
tear it out at will. I will wait for you as 
long as you like—and you or I may change.” 

Sir Emanuel Clavering had seconded the 
proposal of his son with the most zealous 
advocacy. He said he rejoiced at the idea of 
seeing Cotmanhaye Manor lit up and warmed 
and graced by such a mistress. He told 
Ann that she must not make herself and 
Henry wretched by silly scruples. They were 
both as good as they could be, and they 
might well leave all the rest to the winding- 
up of time. But then Sir Emanuel let slip a 
word which would have spoiled all had there 
been any chance of Ann’s acquiescence. 

“Come,” said he, “dismiss any more 
girlish fancies; let me see you my dear 
daughter-in-law, and at Cotmanhaye we will 
make you as pretty a little infidel as can be 
wished.” 

“God forbid!” said Ann, shuddering ; and 
these words sunk deep into her soul. She 
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travelled on in thought to the time when she 
might be the mother of precious children, 
and the idea of their growing up in such an 
atmosphere of infidelity made her resolve 
irrevocable. In vain had Henry Clavering 
assured her that in the event of a family, 
she should indoctrinate the children as she 
pleased. Not a word from him, and he 
thought he might answer for his father, 
should ever be let fall to mar her maternal 
counsels. 

“ But,” said Ann, “you would not even say 
one word which should accord with my 
teachings, and what a predicament for the 
quick sagacity of childhood !” 

Such was the state of things which had 
induced Henry Clavering to go abroad, and 
had made him a wanderer through far coun- 
tries for two years. It was this which had 
made Ann Woodburn, however outwardly 
calm and occasionally smiling, inwardly sad 
and anxious, and had deepened with a pro- 
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portionate force her religious feelings. As 
the party of young people walked home in 
the evening of yesterday through the woods, 
Mr. Clavering had gradually fallen behind 
with Ann, and, taking her hand affectionately, 
had said, with a tone full of feeling :— 

“What news, my dear Ann? Have your 
scruples vanished 2? May we hope for better 
days?” 

“No, dear Henry,” replied Ann, sorrow- 
fully. “My scruples, as you call them, can 
never leave me; and I fear from your ques- 
tion that your views have undergone no 
change.” 

“T must confess,” said Mr. Clavering, “that 
they have not.” 

“Then,” said Ann, after a long silence 
“let us not renew that subject. Let us leave 
it to God. But I say again, Henry, why 
should you waste your existence in useless 
regrets and unrequited affections for such a 


sumple country maiden as me, when a bril- 
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liant world is open to you, and so many fitter 
and livelier companions within the scope of 
your choice? I do not say, forget me—let us 
be friends ; but, be free from all thought of 
me.” 

Henry Clavering held affectionately her 
hand, and they walked on in silence ; but he 
felt that hand quiver, and saw that she trem- 
bled violently. 

“ Well, Jet us leave this topic,” he said, “at 
least for the present. I shall not make you 
miserable. We will still look onward, and 
hope. 

Ann Woodburn gave him a look of most 
loving thankfulness, wiped her tears from her 
face, and they went on, hand in hand, in 


» 


silence till they came up with their compa- 
nions. Let us now return to the conversation 
of the mother and daughters at the Grange. 

“T think,” said Letty, looking rather know- 
ingly, “that ‘the course of true love’ really 
seldom does run smooth.” 
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“Yours, Letty, I think, runs smooth 
enough,” said Ann, brightening up. “ Really, 
it is not for you to say that, with Mr. Thors- 
by’s declaration and your worthy parents’ 
consent given but yesterday.” 

“Oh!” said Letty, blushing and looking 
very happy, “I was not thinking of myself, 
but of Millicent Heritage.” 

“Of Millicent Heritage!” exclaimed her 
mother and sister ; “ why, what of her ?” 

“Tam sure,” continued Ann, “ Dr. Leroy 
is over head and ears in love with her. 
Never did I see a young man’s eyes ‘always 
resting with such affectionate expression on 
any one as his do on Miss Heritage ; and 
really she seems very fond of him; and a 
most accomplished and amiable man he is.” 

“True, all true,” said Letty, taking a 
folded paper from her pocket. “I told you 
I would read you a bit of Miss Heritage’s 
poetry ; and when you have heard it—vwell, 
then you can judge. This poem was given to 
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Miss Drury by Millicent, and she has allowed 
me to copy it.” 

“Qh, let us have it!” said both the ladies, 
“we never heard a line of Quaker poetry—not 
even that Mr. Moon’s you mentioned.” 

“ Moon James,” said Letty ; “but now—” 
she began— 


COME TO ME. 


Come to me, loved one, from thy heaven descending, 
Come to me softly, with the falling dews ; 
Come when the shadows and the lights are blending, 
And the heart fondly all its past renews. 
Come to me, loved one, 
As I sit and muse. 


Come to me in the hushed, dark midnight hour, 
Fall with thy spint gladness on my heart, 
Let me embrace thee in the deathless power 
Of that which once cemented cannot part. 
Come to me, loved one,— 
Spirit though thou art. 


Come to me, loved one, when the breeze is sighing, 
And the far sky shines with a lonely light ; 
Where loving lips to loving words replying, 
Make even this cloudy world divinely light. 
Come to me, loved one, 
Let our souls unite! 
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For I would live, and love, and ever be 
A part of that, and those, the sacred few, 
With whom my heart has grown in such degree 
Of deep endearment as the heavens renew. 
Come to me, loved one, 
Say—the dead are true. 


Come, when the days are dark, the storms are raving, 
When friends are passing, and the heart is low, 
Come, when the soul is sick, and inly craving 
For what it hopes and dreams and fain would know. 
Come to me, loved one, 
In thy star-like glow. 


Come in God’s freedom of the souls set free ; 
No startling touch, no vision dread be mine— 
Enfold me in thy presence—let me be 
Soul of thy soul in all its life divine. 
Come to me, loved one, 
Whisper—thine, still thine ! 

“Ts that Miss Heritage’s?” asked Mrs. 
Woodburn. “Is it really? I did not think 
so much was in her. It is rather lugubrious; 
but for so young a girl, there is stuff in 
ite 

“But you know, father says these Quakers 
are extraordinary people,” said Letty. “You 


don’t know all at once what is in them.” 
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“It is very good,” said Ann. “I should 
like a copy of it. It is much better, I under- 
take to say, than that Mr. Moon’s.” 

“Moon James,” reiterated Letty, “but, 
as mother says, a little lugubrious, and 
reminds me of that ‘sentimental’ Miss Bailey, 
who says she does so love melancholy sub- 
jects.” 

“ And who,” asked Mrs. Woodburn, “ can 
this apostrophised beloved one be? A mere 
girl’s fancy, I expect.” 

“No,” said Letty ; “Miss Drury says it 
was some young fellow of a cousin who got 
drowned in the Trent when he was about 
eighteen, bathing. I wonder what Dr. Leroy 
would say to this poem ?” 

“He would not mind,” said Mrs. Wood- 
burn. “ Miss Heritage is not likely to pine 
in reality after a youth drowned years ago, 
with such a good-looking and clever lover 
as Dr. Frank Leroy. Perhaps it was a 
good thing the lad did get drowned. 


vol. ty) 
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These Friends make too many cousin-nmr- 
riages.” 

“Dear mother!” exclaimed both the 
daughters, “ would you drown off the young 
Friends who were in danger of marrying 
cousins ?” 

“No, no,” replied Mrs. Woodburn, laugh- 
ing, “not so bad as that ; I would only send 
such mischievous young fellows to Botany 
Bay.” 

With a burst of good-natured merriment 
at Mrs. Woodburn’s proposal for curing 
Quaker cousin-marriages, the conversation 
ended, Mrs. Woodburn going away to her 
houschold duties, and Letty to copy her 
poem. 

We have now given a pretty full picture 
of the life at Woodburn Grange, and a few 
glimpses into Friend life, as it was then. 
The reader, no doubt, thinks with us, that it 
is about time that our story marched at 
something more than a _ goose-step, with 
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which I fully accord, and shall set forward 
with it accordingly after one more observa- 
tion. Many readers, accustomed only to the 
measured manners betwixt masters and mis- 
tresses and domestic servants of to-day, and 
especially in towns, will probably think the 
free and often very personal speech of Betty 
Trapps out of nature, or, at least, out of place. 
Those who lived then in the country, perhaps 
some living there now, will recollect female 
servants who were quite as free-spoken and 
as brusquely-unflattering as Betty Trapps, 
and who, nevertheless, lived their twenty and 
thirty years in a family. Their industry, 
fidelity, and attachment to the family which 
they served, made a grand set-off against 
their unceremonious freedom. Such servants 
were not only tolerated but greatly valued, 
and it would have been a severe trial to part 
with them. A sort of relationship, approach- 
ing to kinship, seemed to grow up with such 


long and free service, and many of the old 
c2 
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servants came to be called by the name of 
the family they lived in. Very probably 
Betty Trapps was often called in the village 
and neighbourhood, Betty at Woodburns’, 
and, at length, Betty Woodburn. One such 
Betty 1 knew, who used to hunt us children 
up, wash us, and pack us off to the village 
school. I should never forget her, were it 
only for rubbing my nose so hardly and 
crumplingly with the napkin after washing 
me. But I remember her still more for 
many a kind office, many a token of affection, 
many an absorbing story as we sate round 
the great blazing wood fire in the house-place 
of a winter's evening, and Betty travelled 
back amongst the days and acquaintance of 
her youth, and found things that were to her 
still “ very cutting,” and which we yet called 
for again and again. 


CHAPTER IL 
A WILD GALLOP. 


Wauitst these things were transpiring, and 
a pleasant intercourse of friendship was pro- 
gressing in and about Woodburn, things and 
feelings of a very different character were 
laying the foundations of future complications 
in the same, as yet, happy neighbourhood. 

Mr. Degge had taken and furnished a cot- 
tage in Hillmartin, very near his own house, 
for his mother. The yet hale and cheerful 
woman of fifty, was much fonder of a house 
more resembling in size and furnishing her 
former humble habitation by the Castle- 
borough meadows, than the large house of 
her son called Hillmartin Hall. She could 
not here work and get up linen, but she 
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could spin and look after a little garden. 
She must have some employment : and Simon 
Degge knew that his mother would feel much 
more happy in a house of her own than in 
a great house, even though her son and 
daughter-in-law showed her every honour 
and all affection, She could come in and 
out as she pleased, and yet have a house to 
return to where she was mistress, and felt 
that everything was her own. She had one 
little maid-servant, and her cottage was as 
cheerful and pleasant as plenty and a love of 
neatness and order could make it. She had 
her little garden, and cultivated flowers, 
especially the old English flowers, pinks, 
double-daisies, daffodils, wall-flowers, polyan- 
thuses, and the like. The roses and honey- 
suckles that covered her garden porch and 
peeped in at her windows, saw the balm-of- 
Gilead and egg plants and geraniums look- 
ing out at them and seeming to say, “we are 


all happy.” 
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Old Mrs. Degge, if old she could be called, 
had her cat and her great green-baize co- 
vered bible, and she could do with such 
company much better than some people can 
with whole crowds. Mrs. Degge—we shall 
distinguish her daughter-in-law as Mrs. Simon 
Degge—had beyond these things a source of 
satisfaction which, next to the happiness and 
prosperity of her son and his family, was the 
grand satisfaction of her life. Mrs. Degge 
was a Methodist, and was a most notable 
acquisition to the society at Hillmartin. 
There were a considerable number of Metho- 
dists in the village, but chiefly amongst the 
poorer class. There was no appointed 
preacher at the chapel, but local preachers, 
often working men at Castleborough, offi- 
ciated there. Sometimes there came a 
greater gun—a round-preacher, as he was 
called—one appointed by Conference to 
preach at different places within a certain 
round, or district. Besides these, there were 
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occasional amateur preachers—gentlemen,who 
felt it a duty to assist in preaching the gospel. 

To these different labourers in the great 
field, there had wanted a comfortable hostel, 
as it were, or house where they could receive 
such rest and refreshment as the outer man 
requires, however strong and unwearied the 
inner man might be. Exactly such a plea- 
sant, home-like domicile could Mrs. Degge 
now offer them. There the preachers could 
go direct, with the feeling of a welcome as 
sincere as it was acceptable. The poor ser- 
vant of the gospel who had to foot it from 
the town, up the long hill, often in sweltering 
hot weather, often amid the snow and storms 
of winter, there found always a cheerful 
hearth, a ready cushioned arm-chair, 
a smiling, pious face, and a heart always 
ready to give the sure tokens of welcome and 
comfort. There they could dine and rest 
betwixt the morning and evening services : 


there they could take tea, and enjoy the 
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company of one or other of the esteemed 
brethren who dropped in. There was a 
chamber, clean, snug, and quiet, if there were 
need of stopping the night. The micher 
brother who came on horseback knew that 
his horse was as welcome and would be 
ministered to as cordially in the stable of 
Mr. Degge, as he himself would be at his 
mother’s. Mr. Degge had assured them him- 
self of this, and often stepped in and had a 
friendly chat with these apostles of the 
people. He told his mother that she was 
not to spare any expense in making her 
house a resort most agreeable to her friends ; 
and Mrs. Degge, knowing that this was as 
genuinely said as she herself could say it, 
made her house the pleasant resort of the 
prophets of her community as much as the 
Shunamite woman of old did her little room 
on the wall to Elisha. 

A class met at Mrs. Degge’s house; and 
at any cottage in the village where any 
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members of the society lived, Mrs. Degge 
was a most welcome visitor, always ready to 
carry help and comfort wherever there was 
need, or sickness, or want of counsel. Mr. 
Degge not only enabled her to do all that 
“she found in her heart to do,” but he paid 
off an old debt on the chapel, for at that 
time of day, few country chapels of the Wes- 
leyans were without such a debt, whatever 
they may now be ; and he frequently contri- 
buted liberally, as well as enabling his mother 
to contribute liberally, to the subscriptions 
ever and anon called for. 

But these favours to the religious friends of 
his mother were fresh aggravations of his 
offences against the fixed prejudices of the 
neighbouring squirearchy. Sir Roger Rock- 
ville had driven the Methodists with a high 
hand out of his village and beyond his do- 
mains, and here was this odious money-bag 
of Castleborough fostering them to the utmost 
of his and his old washer-woman mothers’ 
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ability in Hillmartin almost under his nose. 
Every neighbouring squire sympathised with 
Sir Roger, and afresh denounced Simon 
Degge as a nuisance. 

Of this feeling he had very soon a proof. 
In the churchyard at Hillmartin was a large 
brick vault, which had belonged to the family 
who had been years ago the owners of the 
house and land now purchased by Simon 
Degge. As this family had long been extinct, 
and there was ample space unoccupied in the 
vault, Mr. Degge proferred to purchase this 
vault of the vicar. This gentleman did not 
reside at Hillmartin but at Gotham, and 
preached once a week, that is, on the Sunday 
afternoons, at Hillmartin. Mr. Degge made 
his proposal for the vault, intending to 
arrange the leaden coffins of the old family 
at one end, and build a wall across in front 
of them, so as to leave his portion a complete 
vault of itself. The clergyman appeared 
quite willing, and said he would consider 
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what would be a fair price. But time went 
on, and Mr. Degge received no answer. He 
applied again and again, but the vicar had 
not come toa decision. At length he said, 
on being pressed, that he was very agreeable 
to make over the vault to Mr. Degge, but 
that he found there was a little difficulty in 
the matter. This difficulty he did not ex- 
plain, and the delay went on again for a long 
time. When pressed as to where this diffi- 
culty lay, he said it lay with the bishop. 

Mr. Degge at once wrote to the bishop, 
begging for an explanation of the difficulty, 
and received a note from the bishop saying 
that he was himself quite favourable to his 
desire, but that there lay a little difficulty 
elsewhere. Mr. Degge pressed to know 
where, and at length learned from the bishop 
that it lay with the vicar. This opened his 
eyes; and he ceased any further application, 
saying he was very foolish for entering into 


negotiation for a vault while mother earth 
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was ready in a most friendly manner to 
receive the remains of himself or of any one 
belonging to him. His friend, Thomas Cla- 
vering, however, on hearing of this piece of 
poor equivocation, told him he might build a 
vault, as large as he liked, in the churchyard 
at Cotmanhaye any day. 

Another circumstance greatly embittered 
the minds of the squires against Mr. Degge. 
The difficulty which he found in procuring the 
conviction of a person for any offence against 
his property, or of defending any of his work- 
people or the villagers against vexatious 
warrants issued by one or other of these 
gentlemen on the suggestions of their bailiffs 
or keepers, induced him to desire to be made 
a magistrate of the county as well as the 
town, which he was. Sir Emanuel Clavering 
was willing at all times to give him his 
support, but then he was only one opposed 
to half a-dozen, or, if they chose to carry 
the matter to the sessions, many more. Sir 
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Emanuel strongly recommended this step, 
as although it would leave him in a very 
slender minority, there were cases which 
they could deal with on their united war- 
rants, and their influence would be felt 
altogether more effectual. This object was 
accomplished through the intervention of 
Lord Netherland, the Recorder of Castle- 
borough, but to the infinite disgust of the 
squirearchy, of the stamp described, all round. 
The epithets of “ pauper” and “ upstart” were 
heard once more in every cadence of indig- 
nation. Here was this tradesman, this un- 
abashed, irrepressible plebeian, now not only 
planting himself down in the very midst of 
them, but usurping their honourable magiste- 
rial functions, and mounting the very bench 
hallowed by their time-honoured dulnesses. 
Sir Roger Rockville was in a condition of 
the most deplorable effervescence. 

Scarcely had this odious apparition started 
up amongst them, and desecrated the arena 
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of their justiciary operations, when a circum- 
stance occurred which startled them with a 
proof of the inconveniences which they had to 
apprehend. 

A labourer and his son, a boy about ten 
years of age, was returning from the fields 
towards Hillmartin village, and were following 
the footpath through a copse, when the 
lad saw a thrush’s nest on one of the lowest 
boughs of a spruce-fir, temptingly nestled 
close to the stem, not more than a yard from 
the ground. Away he ran towards it, his 
father stopping for him on the path. Ar- 
rived near the tree, the lad as he ran struck 
his foot against something and fell, but jump- 
ing up, said, 

“ Oh father, here is a great chain!” 

He was stooping to lift it up, when the 
father cried out, 

“Let it alone! let it alone! it is a man- 
trap !” 

The boy stood terrified at the dreaded 
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name of a man-trap. The father advanced 
carefully, poking the ground, which was 
covered with dead leaves, with a long pole 
which he picked up. When he came to the 
spot where the boy stood, he saw part of a 
strong chain laid bare, and lifting it up, 
discovered close to his feet a stout iron pin, 
which was driven into the ground and thus 
confined the chain. Telling the boy not to 
move, he gradually lifted the chain till he 
felt it again fast. 

“There,” he said, “is the trap.” 

He looked round, and discovering a large 
stone, he fetched it, and discharged it into 
the place where he supposed the centre of 
the trap to be. At once with a horrid snap 
and clang, the jaws of the huge trap sprung 
out of the concealing leaves and clashed 
together with a direful shock. Father and son 
stood rooted fast with terror. There was 
revealed the great iron engine in a half 
circle of at least half a yard high, with 
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its hideous iron teeth closed and grinning 
terribly. 

“There!” said the father—“take care, 
Tom, how you goon a bird-nesting into 
woods. If this had caught you, it would 
have snapped you in the very middle of your 
body, and these devil’s teeth would have 
amost met in your flesh. Nobody but the 
wretch of a keeper as set it could have got 
you out, and if you had bin by yersen 
you mun ha’ died afore anybody had fun 
ye.” 

The man immediately, on reaching the 
village, asked permission to see Mr. Degge, 
who heard the account with great indigna- 
tion, and taking another strong man with 
him, went to the place to see this truly 
“infernal machine.” He found it within five 
yards of the footpath through the copse, and 
expressing his astonishment and abhorrence 
of an act then become as illegal as it was 
monstrous, he ordered the men to take it 
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and carry it to the village. There they 
deposited it by the public stocks, and chained 
it, and made it fast by a padlock to it— 
fitting companions. The exhibition, and the 
place in which this horrid engine was found, 
created a most indignant sensation against 
Sir Roger Rockville and his keeper. Such 
were the diabolical machines that used to be 
set in our game preserves half a century ago 
or more, almost as commonly as the lesser 
trap is yet set for lesser animals. Such is the 
wonderful effect of custom and of selfish inte- 
rests, that these dire engines of a demoniac 
cruelty could be planted here and there in 
English woods, and which might catch and 
hold in their hideous fangs human creatures, 
and keep them in inexpressible tortures for 
perhaps twelve hours or more ; whilst all the 
time the gentlemen and the ladies on those 
estates were sleeping comfortably in their 
beds. Such was the force of these man-traps, 


that they required a man with an iron 
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winch to open them by a mechanism attached 
for the purpose. 

These barbarous machines had now becn 
made illegal by act of parliament, yet Sir 
Roger and others continued to use them, as 
I know, for I myself had long after this 
period a narrow escape, when botanizing, of 
being caught in one in the woods of Strelley, 
near Nottingham ; and that within a few 
yards of a foot-road ! 

There was a great running from all parts 
of the village to see this monument of the 
tender mercies of Sir Roger Rockville, and 
many were the inverted blessings showered 
on his head. Very soon, however, the keeper 
came in hot haste to reclaim his trap, and 
Mr. Degge immediately apprehended him by 
warrant, and committed him to the house of 
correction and hard labour for six months. 

The sensation with which the news of this 
event was received by Sir Roger, and amongst 


his confreres of the woods and the bench, it 
pd2 
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would be impossible to describe. The auda- 
city of Simon Degge had reached a pitch 
which surpassed all their bounds of concep- 
tion. Why, he was daring to treat them as 
they had treated the humble villagers for 
centuries. At first there was a great talk of 
Mr. Degge having committed a robbery, of 
having carried off Sir Roger’s property from 
his own ground. But soon his cautious clerk 
advised him that Mr. Degge, as a magistrate, 
could seize an unlawful instrument anywhere. 
The man-trap was accordingly secured to the 
public stocks by strong rivets, and there it 
remained for many years. Whilst the event 
was fresh, many gentlemen and ladies drove 
or rode to Hillmartin to have a look at this 
relic of ancient savagery. On the Sunday 
following, hundreds of the working people, 
men, women, and children, flocked thither to 
see it, and as they returned by Rockville Hall 
gave very hearty groans for Sir Roger. 


There was a mighty consulting amongst 
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this little group of the worst kind of country 
squires ; and it was resolved to sign unani- 
mously, of course, short of Mr. Degge and Sir 
Emanuel Clavering, an order for the release of 
the keeper—but the cautious clerk of the bench 
again advised against this. He represented 
that the man was legally committed for a legal 
offence, and such was the spint of Mr. Degge, 
who was also now Mayor of Castleborough, 
that he would compel them by mandamus to 
show cause for such release, and this would 
make the affair still more widely commented 
upon. As it was, the liberal newspapers far 
and wide had published the account, and 
made most cutting criticisms upon it. They 
even called for the seizure of Sir Roger by 
warrant, and his committal to the treadmill. 
Nothing for a long time had excited such a 
paroxysm of public indignation. 

The breach betwixt the Rockville, Bullock- 
shed and Tenterhook class and that of Wood- 
burn, Hillmartin and Cotmanhaye was enor- 
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mously widened. Simon Degge, Mayor of 
Castleborough, and county magistrate of Hill- 
martin, was regarded as a pestilent demagogue 
of the first rank : and all those who fraternized 
with him, as the Claverings, Woodburns, 
Heritages, and indeed many of the more 
enlightened county families, and the whole of 
the Castleborough population, were looked on 
as a crooked generation, hostile to all the 
ancient institutions of the country. In woods 
and kennels, and in several country halls, 
Simon Degge and his friends were cursed 
before all the gods of the game-laws ; in town 
and village everywhere Simon Degge was the 
hero of the people. All looked to him as 
their friend and powerful protector. “One 
of ourselves,” they said, “he does not desert 
us, he remains one of ourselves.” Whoever 
saw him, saw a man as little like a restless 
mischievous demagogue as it was possible to 
conceive. For a great part of the day he 
was in town, partly attending to his own 
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mercantile affairs, partly to the affairs of his 
ofice. When he got to Hillmartin, he might 
be seen riding quietly over his farm, or at 
home happy and gay as possible amidst three 
or four children, now enlivening his house: or 
he was taking a quiet drive with his mother 
and wife, as if he had no care on him, and 
no desire in him to do battle with any one. 
Of the feeling abroad amongst the Nimrod 
class and their followers, a circumstance 
soon occurred to make him more deeply 
sensible. 

On a fine summer evening, George and 
Letty Woodburn had ridden to Hillmartin, 
and Simon Degge had mounted his horse and 
accompanied them a few miles further on the 
road beyond Gotham. Letty was mounted 
on a handsome light bay mare, which had 
been newly purchased for her. She was de- 
lighted with it, and praised the easy paces of 
the creature. 

“She is very handsome,” said Simon Degge, 
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“but there is occasionally a rather vicious 
look in her eye that I don’t like. I would 
advise you to ride her with a martingale, and 
a curb-bit rather than with that snafile.” 

“Do you think so?” said Letty, “she is 
very fresh, certainly, but I think quite gentle 
and amiable,” and she patted ber on the neck. 

“She does sometimes cast side-glances with 
her eyes,” said George, “that are a little sus- 
picious, and she is rather hard-mouthed. I 
shall adopt your advice, Mr. Degge, as safest.” 

At this moment Letty found it rather hard 
work to hold her in. She had a short, 
dancing, impatient action, and seemed to long 
to be off at a smart rate. All at once there 
was a blow on the high hawthorn hedge on 
the left hand of the road, and off went the 
mare. She took the bit between her teeth, 
stretched out her neck as straight as a dart, 
laid back her ears, and away! George and 
Mr. Degge endeavoured to spring on before 
her and seize her by the bridle-rein, but this 
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only set her off more impetuously than before. 
In vain Letty pulled her in with all her power, 
and endeavoured to pluck, by a sudden jerk, 
the bit out of her teeth. She held it as fast 
as if in a vice, and went off, spite of her efforts, 
at a furious rate. George and Mr. Degge 
were in the utmost alarm. Any attempt to 
pursue her only made the frantic animal dash 
on more madly. One thing appeared in 
Letty’s favour ; there was a long, ascending, 
though not very steep hill, and her friends 
trusted that the mare would wind herself 
before she got to the top, and so allow herself 
to be pulled in. George, without daring to 
gallop after her at full speed, yet kept on ata 
smart pace, taking the grassy borders of 
the road, so as not to let the flying animal 
hear him more than he could help. Mr. 
Degge, who stopped a moment to look over a 
gate into the field, to see whence the alarm 
had come, was now galloping rapidly after. 
Letty kept her seat like a capital horsewoman 
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as she was; and George felt confident that 
unless something caused the mare to start 
aside or to fall, she would go on safely home 
with her. But there might be people coming 
who might attempt to stop the mare, and 
cause her to swerve suddenly aside, or she 
might dash madly against one of the two 
turnpike gates and kill both herself and rider. 
The speed at which she flew on was frightful. 
God’s providence could alone prevent some 
fatal disaster. In one place there was a 
broken spot in the middle of the road, over 
which she sprang with a tremendous leap, 
but Letty sate securely, and away! away! 
they went like the wind: the two gentlemen 
in breathless terror following as near as they 
dare approach. 

Anon, the flying maniac steed came to a 
steep and considerable descent. “If Letty 
keeps her seat there,” said or rather thought 
George, “it will all be well.” He gazed with 
fixed eyes and suspended breath as he himself 
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sped along, expecting to see his sister lose in 
that rapid, shaking descent, her equilibrium, 
and perhaps fly over the horse’s head, but 
no,—unmoved, undaunted, as it would ap- 
pear by her steady figure and attitude, on 
she flew, a cloud of dust coming driving 
thickly behind her. 

Again she dashed up another ascent, and 
now was on a long level road—there! one of 
of the toll-bars, but standing wide open. 
Through dashed the horse and rider. Out 
rushed a woman—threw her arms aloft over 
her head, and stood, as the two gentlemen 
rushed past, like a picture of ghastly and 
petrified terror. On, away! away! the next 
toll-bar, but this time the gate shut. George 
was all horror, expecting, in chill desperation, 
a terrible tragedy. On went the mare, with- 
out stop or stay, dashed against the gate, 
which flew aside, and on they went, more 
frightfully than ever. “God send,” said 
George in his soul, “that no waggon may 
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be coming this way—the furious beast would 
dash right upon it, and——” 

But now the race was nearly at an end. 
Four miles were they distant when the mare 
started off, and now they were flying down 
the sandy road under the cliff towards Wood- 
burn Grange. As their horses made little 
noise in the deep sand of the road, George 
and Mr. Degge spurred on, and saw, as they 
turned the bend of the road, the mare dash 
right up to the gates of the stable-yard, and 
stop in an instant. George expected to see 
Letty pitched right over the yard gates, 
which were not higher than the horse’s 
shoulder. She was thrown only on its 
neck, and there lay a moment as if stunned. 
By the time George rode up, she had re- 
covered herself, and had sprung to the ground, 
where she stood, pale, still, and as in a 
dream. George sprung from his horse, and 
catching her in his arms, said, “Thank God 
that all is well.” 
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Letty made no answer, but broke into loud 
hysterical laughter, and then fainted. Mr. 
and Mrs. Woodburn and the servants had 
all rushed out as they saw the mare coming 
at mad speed, covered with foam and dust, 
and Letty riding as if she had no fear, for 
she was silent, and made no gesture of alarm. 
It was the courage of desperation ; one mo- 
ment’s loss of self-control, and her destruction 
would have been instant. Such had been the 
speed of that wild ride, that it had occupied 
but a few minutes. George carned Letty in 
amid frantic exclamations from the women 
that she was dead, was killed. But he told 
them she was not hurt, and bade them be 
quiet. He laid her on the sofa, and amid the 
bustle and the terror around her, there she 
lay as in a trance, pale, fair, and beautiful as 
a spirit. 

In awhile she revived, and said, smilingly, 
that by God’s blessing, she was quite well, 
but as she attempted to rise, she exclaimed, 
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“Oh! my head! my head! how dizzy! all 
is swimming—going round!” and she lay 
down again. This dizziness returned at any 
attempt to lift her head. Mr. Degge had 
already ridden off for Dr. Leroy, and soon 
came gallopping back with him. He had 
brought such remedies as suggested them- 
selves to him, and proceeded to bathe her 
temples and forehead with ether, which Letty 
found delightfully cool. He gave her some 
anodyne or other, and requested her to lie as 
quiet and as tranquilly in mind as possible. 
He said that the violent strain on the nervous 
system, and excitement of the brain, would 
show their effects for some time; and-8so it 
proved. The dizziness continued still on any 
motion, and during the night she awoke re- 
peatedly in great alarm, and with piercing 
cries, dreaming she was again riding that 
fearful race, though during it she had shown 
nothing but the most calm courage. For 
some weeks she continued to feel the effects 
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of the great terror and effort through which 
she had gone. In all the rushing fury of the 
flight, she said she had only prayed for a 
clear course, and that the horse might keep 
its footing. 

The praises of her courageous bearing, and 
the indignation of every one at the dastardly 
fellow who had occasioned the frightful occur- 
rence, were pretty equal. Mr. Degge, who 
had ridden to the place immediately after 
and traced out the man, said he was a keeper 
of Mr. Sheepshanks, and that he had no doubt 
the thing was purposely done; though the 
fellow said he was only trying to start a 
rabbit, that had gone into the hedge there. It 
was not long, however, before a Hillmartin 
labourer, who had met the fellow in a public- 
house, heard him say, that he thought it had 
been Mrs. Degge, and he had rather it had 
been. As for that Miss Woodburn, however, 
he was glad she came to no harm, for there 


was no woman in that county or the next 
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that could stick in a saddle like her. Mr. 
Degge and every member of the Woodburn, 
and of hundreds of other families except 
Letty herself, longed to be able to fix the 
charge of purposed mischief on him, but it 
could not be done. 

By the time that Letty was all mght again, 
George had, by repeated trials with a curb 
bridle and martingale, ascertained that the 
mare was perfectly manageable. It was clear 
that so long as she was prevented getting the 
full stretch of her neck and head, she would 
make no attempt at running away with her 
rider. George rode her daily, and tried her 
in all ways, and pronounced her safe as a 
rocking-horse, or a rocking-chair. Letty ere 
long mounted her again, though amid much 
nervous terror of all the women at the 
Grange, and found her most obedient to the 
hand, and became much attached to her. 
The incidents of this chapter had, however, 
shown that the feeling of antagonism in the 
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Rockville party to our friends of Hill- 
martin, Woodburn, and one or two other 
houses, had intensified itself to a dangerous 


degree. 


CHAPTER III. 
AN ADVENT AND AN EXIT. 


THE visit of Elizabeth Drury at Woodburn 
Grange was a short time of mutual endear- 
ment—one in which true souls and genial 
natures recognise and draw near to each 
other. It would be difficult to say which of 
the family came to love her most, or which of 
them she came to love most; yet, if there 
was a deeper, more sympathetic feeling, it 
was betwixt their guest and George and Ann. 
George Woodburn looked on Elizabeth Drury 
as the perfect ideal of womanhood. Her 
graceful and cheerful form, her bright and 
enjoying nature, her clear intelligence and 
sunny spirits, were his increasing admiration. 


Betwixt Ann and Miss Drury close and confi- 
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dential conversations revealed the kinship of 
their tastes, and their deep aspirations after the 
same intellectual and sacred objects. They 
made discoveries of thought and feeling which 
created in them a sisterhood. But scarcely 
less did Mr. and Mrs. Woodburn and Letty 
affectionately estimate their guest, or she 
them—the warm-heartedness of Mrs. Wood- 
burn, the sterling character of Mr. Woodburn, 
the joyous impulsiveness of Letty. 

Miss Drury pressed the two young ladies 
to pay her a visit of some weeks in York- 
shire; and as soon as the corn-harvest was 
got in they took their flight thither. Their 
reception was as glowingly kind as it was 
possible to be. Elizabeth Drury and her 
father met them at the next town, and drove 
them to Garnside Farm, their home, in one 
of the beautiful dales for which that part of 
Yorkshire is famous. The house was old but 
spacious, handsomely furnished, and sur- 


rounded by a large garden. A great extent 
E2 
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of barns and out-buildings near it, presented 
almost the aspect of a village. A wide pros- 
pect along a broad valley, through which ran 
a rapid and clear stream, and, over the valley, 
of dark woods bounded by long azure hills or 
fells, was a constant charm for the eye from 
the windows. Mr. Trant Drury was a tall, 
gentlemanly, rather sparely-built man of 
middle age, always clad in a blue lapelled 
coat with gilt buttons, a pale yellow kersey- 
mere striped waistcoat, cord small-clothes, 
and handsome top-boots. He was energetic 
and somewhat impetuous in his manner, whilst 
Mrs. Drury, a tall, slight woman, had some- 
thing timid and over-gentle in hers. Miss 
Drury was the same natural and loveable 
person as they had seen her on her visit. 
She seemed to form a free and unconstrained 
medium betwixt father and mother, where 
otherwise the mother might have sunk into a 
mere automaton, obeying with a certain dread 
the dominant temperament of her husband. 
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Mr. Drury was evidently a man full of the 
science and business of his life. His bookcase 
displayed all the chief works on agriculture 
and bucolics, from Virgil and Columella down 
to Tull, Kames, Arthur Young, Sinclair, and 
the rest of the great georgic writers. His 
sheds and waggon yards displayed all the 
varieties of modern machines for facilitating 
the operations of rural culture. His barns 
and cattle-houses, his stables, with their 
drainage and ventilations, his threshing and 
winnowing, and chaff and turnip-cutting, his 
oat and furze-bruising engines, his riding and 
team horses, herds of Holderness cattle, and 
his flocks of mixed Cheviot and Merino sheep, 
were all objects of a pride and interest that 
knew no bounds. The Misses Woodburn, as 
the daughters of a gentleman farmer, must 
turn out with him and visit them all. He 
very soon had them on foot all over his farm, 
and pointed out his corn and grass lands, 
the evident effects of his drainings on his 
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higher lands and sluicings on his meadows, 
his already-springing wheat, his exquisitely 
neat ploughing, his turnips and_beet-root. 
Elizabeth, ever at their side, endeavoured to 
enliven their agricultural survey by, ever and 
anon, pointing out some beauty of the land- 
scape, or relating some amusing story of the 
country people living around. 

She proposed in a few days to make ex- 
cursions to the celebrated ruins and lovely 
scenery of Riveaux and Fountains Abbey ; 
but in these excursions Mr. Drury gave them 
his company, and was so zealous in pointing 
out all the beauties or curiosities of the place, 
that Elizabeth had repeatedly to remind her 
father that they were ladies whom he was cice- 
roning, and could not follow him across water- 
meadows, or through rough dingles without 
wet feet or torn garments. But Mr. Drury 
was deaf to all such remonstrances. He 
pooh-poohed the idea of people coming to 
see places of interest and not seeing them. 
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“Come along, girls,” he would say, seizing 
each by an arm, “you must see this,” or 
“you must see that,” and he bore them away 
rapidly over rocks or across brooks, or 
through meadows up to the knees in wet 
grass. Miss Drury protested that he would 
give his friends their deaths, and the young 
ladies themselves, finding hesitation useless, 
made the best of the situation, followed, full 
of laughter, and glowing with warmth, and 
on the principle of Walter Scott, that— 
‘* A summer night in greenwood spent 
Is but to-morrow’s merriment.” 

Elizabeth Drury had, before starting, how- 
ever, warned them to take with them dry 
stockings and shoes, and on returning to 
their inn they found the wisdom of the pre- 
caution. 

Time flew happily away at Garnside, and 
our young friends, at the end of three weeks, 
returned to Woodburn, in raptures with their 
Yorkshire visit ; with redoubled attachment 
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to Elizabeth Drury, and with many amusing 
anecdotes of the empressé temperament of 
Mr. Drury, who was a high authority in the 
West Riding in all branches of agricultural 
life and stock. He attended all meetings on 
such topics, made speeches which were re- 
ceived with great respect, and was consulted 
by gentlemen and noblemen on all questions 
of rural economy. Yet, said they, his lease 
was on the point of expiring, and Elizabeth 
had expressed a zealous wish that he might 
find a farm somewhere in Nottinghamshire, 
not far from her new but beloved friends. 
Mr. Drury had fallen in readily with the 
idea. He liked the account of the country, 
as Elizabeth had given it to him, of the 
people, and liked the idea of trying his skill 
on a new kind of ground, and, perhaps, of 
introducing some proofs of it amongst a fresh 
class and in a fresh field. 

“That,” said Mr. Woodburn, “is a thing 


not s0 easy of accomplishment. Farms in a 
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fertile and pleasant neighbourhood like this, 
are not easily picked up. There are gene- 
rally ten candidates for any one farm that 
falls out.” 

The girls said thoughtfully that this was 
true. 

“Well,” said George, who had listened 
markedly to this conversation, “I don’t know 
that such a project is impracticable. I have 
been told by Barrowclouch of Bilts’ Farm, 
that he would not object to dispose of his 
lease to a responsible man who could pay 
the whole money down.” 

“Did he say that?” asked Mr. Woodburn. 

“He did,” said George, “for he has another 
farm in Leicestershire, which he prefers ; and 
he had no doubt that his landlady, who lives 
in London, would accept a good responsible 
tenant of his recommendation as direct holder 
of the lease, so that he might be himself freed 
from all responsibility, without which he could 
not give up the farm.” 
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“ Well, that is a chance, indeed,” said Mr. 
Woodburn. “I should not have dreamed of 
such a thing.” 

The ladies were in raptures at the prospect 
of having Elizabeth Drury so near them. 
They proposed to write off at once to her, 
and tell her of this opening. 

“Not so fast,” said George, “let me see 
Barrowclouch, and know whether he remains 
in the same mind. Men often talk of things 
when they are not very definite or near, 
which they draw out of when the thing is 
put nakedly before them.” 

George rode up to Bilts’ Farm, made the 
inquiry, and returned, saying that Barrow- 
clouch stuck to his expressed intention, and 
Ann was authorised to write to Elizabeth 
with the news. This was done; a prompt 
reply brought the joyful assurance that 
her father was delighted with the op- 
portunity, and would in another week be 
at Woodburn Grange to see the Farm. 
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Great was the exultation in the Woodburn 
family. All rejoiced in the prospect of having 
Elizabeth so near, and Mr. Woodburn in the 
prospect of so accomplished an agricultu- 
rist coming amongst them. 

In the specified time Mr. Trant Drury 
made his appearance by coach at Castle- 
borough, where he was received by George 
and driven over to Woodburn. His pleasure 
in the beauty and fertility of the country was 
great. He thought it rather too much en- 
cumbered with wood and hedges, but still 
it was a fine and, he was sure, a responding 
country to the cultivator. Mr. Woodburn 
and George accompanied Mr. Trant Drury to 
Bilts’ Farm. This farm lay on the ascending 
ground betwixt Woodburn and Hillmartin. It 
was well cultivated, and all the fences in good 
order. It consisted of three hundred acres, 
one half in tillage and the other in pasture. 
The house was a large red brick house, tall 
and square, standing at the western end of a 
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large square garden inclosed in a high brick 
wall. The house occupied the greater portion 
of the western end, and within the garden 
was a perfect retirement. Near the house 
were flower beds, but the principal part of the 
garden was occupied with vegetables, with 
espalier fruit-trees along the walks, and 
fruit-trees on the walls. A summer-house 
in one corner offered a pleasant place for 
enjoyment in fine weather, and, as appeared 
very common in that part of the country, an 
upper room gave a view over the country 
round, which was shut out below. There were 
extensive farm buildings near the house, and 
a fine collection of hay and corn ricks, show- 
ing the abundant produce of the land. A few 
very tall and large oak trees grew about near 
the house and farm-yard, but in general the 
farm was rather naked of wood, and had 
unobstructed view of its finely ploughed 
Jands on its slopes, and flocks and herds 
tranquilly grazing in its pastures. 
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Farmer Barrowclouch received the gentle- 
men in a Straightforward way. Took them 
over the house, the garden, the buildings, the 
land. Showed the drainage to be good ; 
stated how many quarters of corn it would 
produce per acre, how many tons of hay, 
how many sheep or cattle it would graze ; 
and detailed the chief principles of his 
management. Mr. Drury, like a good man of 
business, who was about to make a bargain, 
did not attempt to depreciate the farm, its 
situation, or its produce, but was careful 
not to express any decided enthusiasm 
about it. He said he would candidly avow 
that he thought it a good workable farm ; 
and proceeded at once to ask what Mr. Bar- 
rowclouch expected as good-will, and what was 
the rental, as well as the rates and taxes. 
All these particulars being given and entered 
by him in his note-book, he took a day or 
two to reflect on the subject, and they made 
their adieus. This day or two was spent at 
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Mr. Drury’s desire in riding about with 
George or Mr. Woodburn, or both, to see 
the general condition of the farms around. 
Mr. Drury then paid a visit alone to Mr. 
Barrowclouch, where, like an able negotiant, 
he battled out the terms with him, and re- 
turned saying that he had agreed to take and 
enter on the farm at Lady-day. The memo- 
randum of agreement was drawn up and 
mutually signed, and a more formal one 
would be sent him from Mr. Barrowclouch’s 
solicitor. In the meantime Mr. Barrowclouch 
would endeavour to procure the consent of 
his landlady to receive Mr. Drury as sole 
holder of the lease—the agreement being 
contingent on this circumstance. They had, 
he said, settled the amount of good-will, and 
had formed a general idea of the value of 
the crops in the ground to be taken at Lady- 
day, subject to their then condition : and a 
valuer for each party and umpire were to be 
agreed upon. These contingencies falling 
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out favourably, which he quite expected, they 
would see him at Bilts’ Farm at Lady-day. 
Much satisfaction was felt and expressed both 
at Woodburn Grange and Garnside Farm, 
and we may leave these affairs thus well 
and prospectively arranged, to note one or 
two other events of the interim. 

During the later autumn months, Henry 
Clavering said that his father was far from 
being right. He had ceased to take interest 
in his observatory, had not once gone out 
with his gun, was busy amongst his papers, 
and, though apparently cheerful, had a sort 
of shadow on his countenance that he did 
not like. He had wished him to consult 
Dr. Leroy, but he said, “ Why should I? 
nothing ails me.” Henry Clavering had, 
however, asked Dr. Leroy to come and dine 
with them, and then said, before his father, 
that he did not think his father was quite 
well. He wished he would have a little con- 


versation with Sir Emanuel. 
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“What nonsense!” said Sir Emanuel ; “I 
never was better. In good spirits, indeed, I 
am not. Who can be, in this hangman wea- 
ther, with the air charged with vapour, with 
the heaviest atmospheric pressure, and the 
watery clouds lying almost on the ground ? 
In a gloom of Cimmeria itself—how can one 
be bright ?” 

Dr. Leroy, however, talked cheerfully with 
Sir Emanuel about bis health ; felt his pulse, 
—said it was rather sluggish, but that there 
was no organic mischief that he could per- 
ceive, but recommended cheerful society, and 
everything that exhilarated the spirits. To 
Henry he remarked afterwards that he must 
not say a word to lower the tone of Sir 
Emanuel’s spirits, but that he must say to 
himself privately that there was a_ ten- 
dency in his father to that mysterious 
condition called a breaking-up, which re- 
quired nothing so much as a cordial and 


pleasant tone of life around the patient. His 
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father, certainly, had no specific disease— 
but at the same time he certainly was not 
well. Mr. Clavering said that was precisely 
his own idea, and he engaged Dr. Leroy to 
come up often, as if coming to see and chat 
with himself, so that he might judge of his 
father’s actual state. Whenever asked about 
his father at Woodburn Grange, Henry Claver- 
ing said he could not say that he was well ; he 
could not say, from time to time, that he was 
so well as he had been. He perceived in 
him a gradual decline of activity and good 
spirits, yet he would not confess to any ail- 
ment. It made him very melancholy. 

In mid-winter, and at midnight, and such 
a midnight !—the winds roaring and tearing 
furiously through the trees, snow driving 
thickly before the tyrannous blast; darkness 
profound adding to the bewildering effect of 
the whirling pother of the snow-flakes,—there 
was a loud ringing at the lodge-gate of Fair 
Manor. Sylvanus Crook looked out of his 
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chamber window, half stifled by the blast 
that rushed in upon him, and demanded who 
was there. 


b] 


“Mr. Clavering,” said the well known voice 
of Henry Clavering. “Call up Mrs. Heritage, 
I must see her. It is a case of life and 
death.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Sylvanus, 
quickly shutting the window. In a very 
little time he had the gates open, and told 
the coachman to drive in. 

“The family have been in bed two 
hours,” said Sylvanus: “but they will soon 
hear,” stoutly pulling a bell at the door 
which communicated with the upper storey of 
the house. 

“JT am afraid we shall greatly alarm 
them,” said Henry Clavering, in a mournful 
tone. 

“No,” said Sylvanus, “no; such calls are 
not unfrequent here. My mistress will un- 
derstand it.” 
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Very quickly there was a casement open, 
and a voice asked what was wanted. 

“Henry Clavering desires to see our 
mistress,” said Sylvanus. 

“T will open the door,” said the voice, and 
in a very little time, the great front door 
was thrown open, and a servant appeared 
with a light. It was the tall prim form of 
Sukey Priddo, the housekeeper. 

“Oh! do come in, Mr. Clavering!” she 
said, as she stood guarding the lamp from 
the furious wind that swept in the wild 
surges of the snow. “ What a night for any 
mortal to be out in.” 

“And yet I must ask Mrs. Heritage to 
venture into it,” said Mr. Clavering. 

“She will soon be ready,” said Mrs. 
Priddo, as a matter of course, leading the 
way into a large but very plainly-furnished 
room. She then took Mr. Clavering’s 
cloak, which in the brief moment of leaving 


the carriage, and mounting the stairs, was 
r2 
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covered with a white load. This she gave to 
another servant to shake out, and then 
breaking up a large coal on the fire, called the 
“ raking-coal” in that part of the country, 
and which is put on to burn slowly through 
the night, she immediately set on a small 
kettle to boil water for coffee. In a few 
minutes a tray with tea-cups was set on the 
table, and soon after Mrs. Heritage entered, 
wrapped in a thick cloak, and with a black 
quilted hood on her head. As she advanced 
to take the hand of Henry Clavering, he was 
struck with her resemblance to some hand- 
some middle-aged abbess, her fine, solemn, 
but kindly features, showing with a monastic 
gravity and grace within her hood. 

“T fear thou bringest us but indifferent 
tidings of thy dear father’s health,” she said, 
most sympathetically. Henry found himself 
unable to reply, but sat down, buried his face 
in his hands, and sobbed violently. 


“We must not grieve too much,” said 
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Mrs. Heritage ; “all things are in our Father’s 
hand, and are surely for the best. He does 
not afflict us willingly, and he afflicts us only 
to instruct and improve. Let me give thee 
a cup of coffee; we must not delay.” She 
handed a cup of warm coffee to Henry, which 
he took and held mechanically. “Drink it, 
dear friend,” she said, “it will do thee good 
on our way,” and ringing the bell, she said, 
taking up another cup and handing it to the 
servant, “ give that to the coachman: poor 
man, what a night for him.” 

“ And what a night for you!” said Henry 
Clavering. “ How can I ask you to brave such 
a night? and yet your presence would be 
such a comfort to my dear father.” 

“ Dear friend,” said Mrs. Heritage, smiling 
tenderly, “it is what our dear Lord expects of 
us. In life or in death, it is our duty and 
our privilege to follow Him. Now, shall we 
core 

Henry Clavering had set down his cup of 
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coffee untasted. Mrs. Heritage, however, com- 
pelled him to take it, and having taken one 
herself, and tied a warm woollen handker- 
chief around her throat, she led the way to 
the door. Henry Clavering gave her his arm 
down the steps, where Sylvanus Crook stood 
with the carriage-door in his band ready to 
open it and shut them in, looking more like 
a pillar of snow than a man, and the coach- 
man on his seat, looking a living snow- 
pile. 

Silently rolled the carriage away through 
the mass of snow, and with difficulty hitting 
the gateway, disappeared beyond. The story 
of that drive of only two miles, if related at 
full, would leave only the wonder that it was 
accomplished at all. Darkness, deep snow- 
drifts, that blew down across the way, and 
the blinding, bewildering effect of the snow- 
storm, amid the roar and fury of the winds, 
made every step one of the highest daring, 
peril, and difficulty. Repeatedly Henry 
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Clavering had to get out, and assist the 
coachman in forcing his way through some 
huge track of snow, or in rounding the ex- 
tremity of some fallen tree, without over- 
turning into a ditch or down some steep 
descent. But through all Mrs. Heritage sate 
calm and resigned, expressing no care on her 
own account, but much concern for Henry 
Clavering, the coachman, and the poor 
horses. 

At length the terrible journey was com- 
pleted, and Mrs. Heritage, taking off her 
upper garments, was conducted by Henry 
Clavering to his father’s chamber. The 
whole household was up, and wearing the 
solemn aspect, and moving about with the 
silent steps, of those who seem to feel that 
the angel of death is amongst them. As they 
ascended the ample staircase, hung with the 
portraits of the ancestors of five hundred 
years, and embellished with steel casques of 


rare workmanship, supported on consoles, and 
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suits of ancient, dusky, or more recent and 
brightly burnished armour, richly inlaid with 
gold—suits borne valiantly by their owners 
in fields renowned in English history, the 
grave Friend said to herself, “No, not all 
these things can detain those whom the 
Lord calls. These all, in their places, tell the 
tale of departures.” 

The next moment her conductor opened 
softly a chamber door and as softly closed it 
after her. He led her forward through the 
dimly-lighted room to the bed in which lay 
Sir Emanuel Clavering, pale and wasted, but 
with a bright eye which turned towards her, 
watching earnestly her approach, and as she 
drew near extending his hand to grasp hers. 
Around were several relatives, whom Mrs. 
Heritage did not particularly notice. 

“How kind, how very kind,” he said, 
warmly clasping her hand. “I could not 
leave, without seemg you. How very kind 
to come at suchan hour.” His son had fallen 
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on his knees by the bed, and laying his 
clasped hands on his father’s arm pressed his 
face against it. Ina chair close to the bed- 
head Mrs. Heritage perceived Thomas Cla- 
vering, Sir Emanuel’s brother, the rector, 
who rose up, took the left hand of Mrs, 
Heritage, pressed it to his lips passionately, 
and sat down again without a word. 

“Give Mrs. Heritage a chair,” said Sir 
Emanuel; “I want to talk to her a little.” 
The rector gave her his chair with a rapid 
courtesy, and fell on his knees by his 
nephew. 

“I did so long for you, dear Mrs. Hen- 
tage,” said Sir Emanuel. “I wanted to say 
that your good wishes for me and labour with 
me, I trust, are not quite thrown away. I 
have thought much and deeply on all that you 
have said. Yes, truly this is a world in 
which gigantic difficulties present themselves 
to our reason. I cannot surmount those 
difficulties, but I have resolved to leave them. 
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How can I or any man fathom the depths of 
the Infinite? It is vain—it is foolish to 
expect it—we will leave the illimitable to 
clear itself up in the illimitable of exist- 
ence.” 

“Thou dost well,” said Mrs. Heritage. 

“Tt is true, dear madam—it is true that as 
all visible things are slipping away—as the 
foundations of this existence are sinking be- 
neath me, I feel the want of some hand to lay 
hold on ; some power to bear me up and save 
me. My nature calls for a saviour—and it is 
only in the Saviour you have so often pointed 
out tome that I find what my soul craves. 
They are the divine assurances which He gives 
in the Gospel that alone meet the demands 
of my inner being. But oh! my dear friend, 
can I hope to receive the gracious acceptance 
of Him whom I have through the whole of a 
proud life rejected and refused to believe 
necessary.” 

Mrs. Heritage took from her pocket a small 
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New Testament, and read the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. Then laying down the book 
on the bed, she said: “Dear friend—dear 
brother, thou hast had the divine answer of 
our blessed Redeemer. It is only the nar- 
rowness of our conceptions, the coldness of 
our hearts, that render doubtful the offer of 
Almighty Love. He who sent down His only 
Son to seek and save sinners; He who came 
down to convince them by His death of the 
infinity of love ; He who said, ‘If thy brother 
sin against thee not seventy, but seventy 
times seven, forgive him,’ shall He not forgive 
more abundantly ? ‘Fear not little flock, for 
it is the Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom.’” Then laying aside her hood, 
she softly sunk on her knees, and in her plain 
muslin cap, and with an uplifted, and as it 
seemed, glorified countenance, as her hand 
still retained that of the dying man, she 
said,— 


“Qh, dear Father, receive this dear son to 
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Thy love and Thy eternal peace. It is Thou 
who hast raised in his soul the cry for Thy 
help and forgiveness. It is Thou who hast 
winged his soul with fears that he might the 
more eagerly fly to Thy divine arms. It is 
Thou who hast shown him the emptiness of 
earth, the fathomless gulf of absence from 
Thee—the alone eternal and substantial foun- 
dation of all life. All these are the calls of 
Thy measureless affection for Thy repentant 
creature. And now, O Lord! let the mantle 
of Thy peace, the living spirit of Thy consola- 
tion, fall on his heart. Into the mansions of 
the glorified, into the assembly of the spirits 
of just men made perfect, receive his tendered 
and regenerated soul. Amen!” 

“Amen!” said the quivering voice of the 
rector. “Amen!” said the faint voice of 
the dying man. The ministering Friend, as 
she still continued on her knees, felt a short, 
quick tremor of the hand still in hers. She 
arose, stood calm and stately, and said, “ All 
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is well with our dear brother, he has entered 
into peace, now and for ever. Blessed be 
the Lord !” 

The two relatives knew the meaning of 
those words, and the tears gushed forth in 
fresh torrents. Mrs. Heritage sat still and 
prayerful by them. She knew that words 
were useless, but that the sympathy of a lov- 
ing friend was felt in such an hour. She did 
not leave the house of mourning till the next 
morning, but assisted Mrs. Thomas Clavering 
in making all the arrangements necessary on 
80 solemn an occasion. 

“IT knew he would not be long,” said Mrs. 
Clavering, “for a few weeks ago he said-one 
Sunday morning, ‘Let everybody go to church. 
Such a thing he had never said in his life 
before.” 

As Mrs. Heritage drove home, the storm 
had spent itself. The covering of snow lay 
deep over the landscape, and glittered in the 
pale sunbeams falling from a sky of deep and 
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cloudless blue. There were tremendous drifts 
of snow which lay across her way, and fan- 
tastic wreaths swept down from the hedges 
which formed caves and twisted pillars of the 
radiant substance. But Mr. Heritage had 
despatched men with spades to cut a way for 
the carriage through the drifts, and had thus 
made the return easy through the hushed and 
reposing scene, in keeping with the solemn 
tone of Mrs. Heritage’s feelings. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LETTYS WEDDING. 


THE wild, tempestuous weather, which 
attended the death of Sir Emanuel Clavering, 
renewed itself at his funeral. In the interval 
betwixt these events there had been calm, 
clear days. The snow lay white and dazzling 
over the whole landscape; the nights were 
brilliant with stars, which seemed to derive 
double lustre from the frost. The funeral of 
Sir Emanuel took place in the little church 
just by, and was conducted by a neighbouring 
clergyman, a friend of the rectors. None 
were invited but the immediate relatives, and 
the tenants, who received a notice that their 
presence at the church would be regarded as 
a mark of respect. But in the middle of the 
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night preceding the day of the funeral, the 
wind again rose, snow began to fall, and the 
two elements seemed as if they had concerted 
to make the scene as miserable as possible. 
The winds raged, the snow fell, and drove 
as ina riotous madness. A stupendous ash- 
tree on the lawn, under which Sir Emanuel 
had been fond of sitting and reading, was 
blown down ; the windows of his observatory 
on the hill, on the north side were driven in, 
and a small turret on the house, in which he 
kept piles of papers, fell inwards, and buried 
them. It was necessary to cut a way from 
the hall door to the church door, through the 
deep snows, amidst which six stout yeomen 
bore the coffin, staggering in the howling, 
tossing winds. Such was the war of the 
storm in the trees about the church and the 
rector’s house, that the voice of the clergy- 
man could scarcely be heard as he read the 
burial service. The tenants, who came from 
some distance, gained their homes with much 
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difficulty. For three or four days the weather 
continued its riotous character, and a winter 
of unremittent severity followed. The snows 
covered the hedges of the fields so completely 
that, when hard frozen, people walked over 
them as on a highway. Great numbers of 
sheep were lost in the mountain districts, and 
many people in different parts of the kingdom 
perished on heaths and moors amid the snows. 
Farmers were at their wits’-end for food for 
their cattle, which had all to be kept up. 
Alternate thaws and frosts hung from the 
eaves of buildings icicles a yard or more 
long, and a sudden frost following on driving 
rain, froze the wings of birds to their bodies, 
and in that condition incalculable numbers 
were seized and destroyed. The spring was 
late in coming, and was attended by floods, 
doing immense damage in their headlong 
course. 

Such an outburst of weather at the death 
and funeral of Sir Emanuel Clavering was 
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certain to excite in the imagination of the 
country people round the most awful ideas of 
the mortal exit of a man who had acquired 
so mysterious a reputation. It is a favourite 
idea that tempests of a fearful character often 
attend the departure of men remarkable for 
their daring deeds in life—deeds not very 
scrupulous regarding the rights or lives of 
men. Such was the case at the deaths of 
Cromwell and many other great innovators 
or troublers of the earth. The people believe 
that the great enemy of mankind thus comes 
to signalise the departure of those who have 
been his devoted servants on a large scale. 
The country people about Cotmanhaye, and 
far around, did Sir Emanuel the honour of 
classing him with this satanically distin- 
guished tribe, though they could point to no 
actions but such as were kindly and benevo- 
lent. 

But the black art was ample enough, in 
their opinions, for any disturbances of nature, 
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and this they firmly believed that he had 
practised. The driving in of his observatory 
windows, the fall of the little turret where he 
kept his mysterious papers, were facts of a 
significance not to be withstood. They did 
not take into their consideration that this 
tempestuous and severe winter extended far 
beyond any influence or knowledge of Sir 
Emanuel—that it extended, indeed, not only 
over the whole kingdom, but over the whole 
of Europe. Their knowledge and experience 
lay only within a very minute circle ; but 
then Sir Emanuel died, and those furious 
elements battled over his dying head. That 
was enough. Many were the stories, by the 
cottage and the village inn firesides, of the 
horrors of that night at Cotmanhaye Manor. 
Of the strange sights, strange sounds, burning 
blue of the fire-flames, the howling of dogs, 
and the strange neighing of horses in the 
turmoil of the winds. 


It was said that all the clergy had been 
G 2 
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collected for miles round to endeavour to lay 
the devil, and prevent him seizing on his 
victim—the only clergyman present being 
poor, dear Thomas Clavering, who was too 
much overwhelmed with grief to be able to 
articulate more than a few words of affec- 
tion, and of confidence in the love and merits 
of the Saviour. It was said that Mrs. Her- 
tage had been sent for when all the efforts of 
the clergy failed, and that in the midst of her 
prayers the turret fell, the observatory win- 
dows flew shivered to atoms, and then all 
was still. The devil had thus gone off in a 
fury of disappointment. All remembered the 
calm, clear weather that attended this good 
woman back, and which lasted till the funeral, 
when it broke out again, and raged on for 
days and weeks. Not all the reasonings of 
a Bacon, or the eloquence of a Chatham, 
could have driven from the minds of the 
rural population the fixed idea that Sir 


Emanuel had been accustomed to practices of 
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an awful character, or that the pre-eminent 
piety of Mrs. Heritage had most signally 
triumphed over the Prince of Darkness. For 
twenty years after, the grand epoch of all 
relative dates was the hard winter when Sir 
Emanuel Clavering died. 

In the little circle of Woodburn his de- 
parture left another gap. Of late years Sir 
Emanuel had lived more and come out more 
amongst his neighbours ; and, where he had 
been known intimately, he was greatly be- 
loved. In the families of Woodburn, Heri- 
tage, and Degge, he left a deep and lasting 
regret. 

During ‘the winter Henry Clavering, now 
Sir Henry, was for the most part in London, 
attending to family affairs He had not 
ventured to call at Woodburn Grange before 
leaving, being much affected by the death of 
his father, the Claverings having strong 
family attachments; but he wrote a very 
kind farewell through a letter to Ann, and to 
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her expressed a hope of a more cheerful 
prospect as regarded their relationship to 
each other. Ann herself could not help 
cherishing an idea that the change of senti- 
ment in his father at last would operate a 
change in his own mind. Several times in 
the course of the winter he wrote more and 
more happily, and promised himself much of 
her society in spring. 

As for other matters at Woodburn Grange, 
they were by no means dull. The wedding 
of Letty with ‘Thorsby was to take place in 
May, and Thorsby was there every few days 
overflowing with fun and animal spirits. 
Since Betty Trapps knew that this marriage 
was inevitable, though she continued pri- 
vately to shake her head over it, she endea- 
voured to be more respectful to Thorsby, out 
of respect to Letty ; but Thorsby’s ebullient 
temperament sometimes tried her very hard, 
especially when he indulged himself with 
making merry over the Methodists, which he 
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was very apt to do when Betty was waiting 
at table. Betty said “some people were 
hetter and some were heeler (that is, irritable 
or calm in disposition). For her part, she did 
not pretend to be ower heeler—tread on a 
worm, and it would turn—and if people 
would pinch her, she was pretty sure, she 
said, to cry out.” One day Thorsby was very 
merry over a master manufacturer in Castle- 
borough, who was a great leader amongst 
the Methodists, and kept a horse for the use 
of the preachers who went into the country 
round, and rather irreverently called it 
God’s horse. Betty defended the title, and 
thought the profanity was in laughing at the 
manufacturer who kept it. ‘The next time 
that Thorsby was obliged by the weather to 
stay all night at the Grange, he found that 
Betty had made him an “apple-pie bed ;” 
that is, she had turned up the upper sheet to 
the pillow, so that, on getting into bed, he 
found himself stopped half-way. This, how- 
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ever, was nothing to the expression of her 
indignation conveyed to him by a frog, a bit 
of furze, or even a wasp, being put into his 
bed. 

Thorsby, on another occasion, excited 
Betty’s wrath by asserting that he thought 
he could preach better than a favourite 
preacher of Betty’s. “Preach, 7’ faith!” said 
Betty, as she shifted Thorsby plate—“ Ay, 
may be, as well as old Parson Markham, of 
Rockville, who buzzes like a dumbledore* 
in a pitcher.” The conversation turning 
on somebody who had been unfortunate, 
Thorsby remarked that people ought not to 
expect to get on who did not exert them- 
selves. “Oh, beleddy ”—a great word of 
Betty’s, meaning, by-lady, from the old 
phrase, “By our lady”—Betty remarked, “I 
always see folks run to help a lazy duck that 
lies on its back and quackles, while stirring 


* Humble-bee. 
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ducks may take care of themselves as they 
eae 

Such little skirmishes, however, only served 
to enliven the dinner-table ; but Thorsby was 
quite as fond of quizzing his Quaker ac- 
quaintance, which was nearly as repugnant 
to Betty’s feelings, who had a profound admi- 
ration of Mrs. Heritage; and who said she 
did not like to hear any religious people 
fleered at. Thorsby was very merry one 
day at the expense of Sylvanus Crook, who, 
on hearing some one say that he could find 
any text in the Bible that any one could 
mention, had asked him where was the text 
which spoke of twenty-nine knives and never 
a fork. The man, who was a Methodist too, 
had stoutly declared that there was no such 
text, and Thorsby was of his opinion. 
Betty Trapps said Mr. Thorsby had some- 
thing to learn yet, before he began to preach, 
for there was such a text, and it was in the 
first chapter and ninth verse of the book of 
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Ezra. Thorsby jumped up and got a Bible, 
and found in the list of the vessels and other 
apparatus of the Temple nine-and-twenty 
knives. 

“But,” said Thorsby, “it does not say 
‘and never a fork.’ ” 

“Tt need not,” said Betty, “because there 
was never a fork.” 

“ Ah!” said Thorsby, “I see now—that 
was Crook’s way of putting it. But they 
are not always so sharp, these Quakers,” 
added Thorsby. “There is Solomon Jordan, 
the draper, you should have seen him one 
fine evening last summer ; he is one of the 
plainest of the plain in his attire. Shpping 
on his warehouse stairs, he had dislocated 
his collar-bone and had his left arm in a 
sling. Sitting at his desk near his shop 
window, he observed an old militia officer, 
who had been at a festive dinner with the 
officers of his regiment, drop his spectacles 
in the middle of the street. Being well 
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charged with wine, he made many vain 
attempts to stoop and take up the spectacles. 
Every time he staggered past them, and 
turned round to make an attempt equally 
hopeless. Solomon Jordan, believing the 
officer to lodge at a house just opposite, 
hastened out, picked up the spectacles, and 
offered his right arm to conduct the officer 
to his lodgings. The old captain was full of 
the most grateful acknowledgments of this 
politeness ; but, on arriving at the door, he 
looked up and exclaimed,—‘ But, my dear 
sir, these are- not my lodgings; mine are 
away ever so far up the street.’ 

“They began to march on, but the officer 
perceiving that Mr. Jordan was without his 
hat, suddenly stopped, took off his cap and 
feather, and put them on the head of the 
astonished Friend. 

“<Take it off!’ exclaimed Solomon; ‘take 
it off, friend !’ 

“No, no,’ replied the officer, energetically, 
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‘IT could not think of such a thing as your 
going bare-headed up the street, and you so 
extremely kind to me.’ 

“<«Take off thy cap!’ exclaimed Solomon, 
more loudly, ‘or I'll not go another step 
with thee.’ 

“ Ags Solomon would not move, notwith- 
standing all the protestations of the officer, 
and could not get away, the officer holding 
his arm as in a vice; and as he could not 
raise the other arm, which was lamed, to 
take the cap off, the scene became highly 
ludicrous. The people in the street, and 
there were many, saw the dilemma and began 
to laugh, and the boys to run from all sides, 
crying, ‘ Mr. Jordan is ‘listed for a soldier,— 
Mr. Jordan is ‘listed!’ There was a great 
running, and soon a great crowd, in the 
midst of which the Friend was angrily de- 
manding the officer to take off the offensive 
cap; and the officer, with equal zeal, pro- 
testing against the Friend proceeding bare- 
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headed. Sometimes the officer, for a mo- 
ment, would concede the point to Solomon 
and replace his cap on his own head, but 
almost directly would whip it off again and 
put it on Solomon’s, which was the signal for 
a fresh roar of laughter from the people. 
Thus they advanced, now stopping and par- 
leying—now moving on again ; the cap some- 
times on the soldier’s head, sometimes on the 
Friend’s, till they reached the officer’s lodg- 
ings with half the idle people of Castle- 
borough at their heels. “I think,” added 
Thorsby, “Friend Jordan will never again 
take compassion on a disabled soldier.” 

“ More’s the pity that he did,” said Betty 
Trapps. “I'd have left the intossicated old 
fellow to plough the street up with his nose 
afore I’d ha’ helped him ; but such things are 
just egg and milk for some folks :” meaning 
that such satirical stories were delicious to 
Thorsby. 


In March a great excitement was occa- 
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sioned at Woodburn by the arrival of the 
Drurys to take possession of their farm. Mr. 
Drury took up his quarters at the Grange 
during the transfer of the farm with its crops 
and stock to him, for he had disposed of his 
own stock to his successor, and took to that 
on Bilts’ farm, as the most suitable to the 
country ; for, with all Mr. Trant Drury’s 
theoretical notions, he had great faith in the 
fact, that experience of the character of a 
particular country and of the stock most 
suitable to it, was a guide not to be lightly 
neglected. He brought with him, however, 
a variety of new apparatus, and some teams 
and waggons, which excited the curiosity of 
his agricultural neighbours. The Woodburns, 
as friends of Mr. Drury’s, declined being 
engaged for him, or either of them, as his 
valuer, but recommended Mr. Norton, of 
Peafield. All seemed to go on well in the 
valuation, till one day Mr. Drury came home 
very pale and ill, saying he had had a fall 
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down Mr. Barrowclouch’s cellar-steps as they 
descended to examine those regions, and Mr. 
Drury blamed Mr. Barrowclouch extremely 
for having his cellar-steps where there was 4 
sudden turn in them unguarded by a hand- 
rail. Mr. Drury had evidently received a 
great shake, though no bones were broken, 
and was under the doctor’s hands for a fort- 
night, greatly to his chagrin at such a crisis. 
He continually murmured to himself that it 
was “most unfortunate—most unfortunate.” 
Mr. Woodburn and George, however, assured 
him that in the hands of Mr. Norton all 
would go as well as in his own. Mr. Drury 
looked rather astonished at such an opinion, 
and shook his head incredulously. It was 
evident that he thought his absence on the 
occasion, although all was left in the hands 
of two most competent and honourable men, 
a grand misfortune. 

All, however, came to an end as everything 


does ; the valuation was brought in, examined 
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by Mr. Drury, and the amount paid with 
the remark, that it might have been worse. 
Before Mr. Barrowclouch left, and before Mr. 
Drury had got out again, Mr. Woodburn 
went up to say good-bye to his neighbour of 
many years, the worthy old farmer. 

“JT hope all has gone off satisfactorily,” 
said Mr. Woodburn, “in the valuation. Mr. 
Drury seems satisfied.” 

“ Oh, is he?” said the farmer ; “then I am 
sure I ought to be. They say it is an ill 
wind as blows nobody any profit, and bless 
me, if Mr. Drury had not fallen down those 
cellar-steps, I don’t think I should be worth 
so much by a thousand pound as I am. 
Pray God that he gets all right soon, and 
then I’m sure we shall both be right.” 

“But how do you mean 2” asked Mr. Wood- 
burn. “Mr. Drury, of course, could not 
interfere with the valuers.” 

“ Well, no,” said Mr. Barrowclouch, laugh- 
ing, “if valuers were always as stiff and 
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peremptory as they should be. But my 
man was rather a soft one, and Mr. Drury 
is such a hurrying sort of man; bless me! 
he seemed as though he would ride rough 
shod right over us all. ‘Oh!’ he would say, 
‘that is but a poor affair—that is not worth 
more than so and so, and that’s hardly 
worth valuing at all ;’ and he kept hurrying 
along, saying time was precious, and had 
the valuers here and there and yonder, quick 
as lightning. ‘Mr. Drury,’ said I, ‘let you 
and me go away, and leave the gentlemen to 
their cool judgment, we have nd business to 
say a word.” ‘Oh no!’ he would say, ‘ he 
must see how all was done, and the gentle- 
men could settle all afterwards.’ But I 
could see my man began to be quite flabber- 
gasted, and to get a wonderful opinion of 
your Mr. Drury, and my heart began to sink 
inme. I felt that my effects would go very 
cheap, when, all at once, some taters were 


mentioned in the cellar. ‘ Let’s see’em,’ says 
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Mr. Drury, and off he goes to the house, and 
calls for a candle. ‘Hold hard!’ said I, 
‘hold hard!. have a care! the cellar steps 
are dangerous to a stranger. Let me go 
first with a light.’ ‘Dangerous, said he, in 
his off-hand way, ‘how can cellar steps in a 
decent house be dangerous?’ Up he catches 
the light and hurries on. ‘For God’s sake,’ 
said I, ‘keep back ;’ but it was no use, on he 
goes, holding up his light, and down he goes 
bang to the bottom. Oh Lors! oh Lors! I 
made sure he were killed, and I heard a 
dreadful groan, and there he lay as dead.” 
“You had no handrail, Mr. Drury says.” 
“No, that’s true,” said the farmer; “ nor 
there’s been none since it was a house, but I 
never heard of anybody afore tumbling down. 
Everybody is warned when they come fresh, 
and they awllis tak’ a light, and look where 
they goon’. But Mr. Drury is such a hurry- 
ing, driving sort of a man; he seems as if 


he’d drive sun and moon, and th’ seven stars 
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afore him. However, I hope he'll be no 
worse for it. Jam sure I'm not.” 

Mr. Woodburn thought there was some- 
thing very characteristic of his new neigh- 
bour in Mr. Barrowclouch’s remarks; he 
thought he saw symptoms of the same on- 
driving, overweening temperament in him, 
even in conversation. He was destined to see 
this only too fully confirmed. 

A few weeks saw the Drurys settled at 
Bilts’ Farm. The furniture had arrived, and 
was all arranged—the house had become 
the fit residence for a gentlemar. Elizabeth 
Drury, to her great delight and theirs, was 
living permanently amid her new friends. 
The reader can imagine the joy of the young 
people—the Woodburns and Miss Heritage : 
the visitings and re-visitings at the Grange, 
at Fair Manor, at Bilts’ Farm. Elizabeth 
Drury had her own handsome horse, and 
joined her friends in their ndes. The spring 
was advancing in light and daily growth of 

H2 
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beauty and sweetness. May, and the mar- 
riage of Thorsby and Letty were approach- 
ing. Busy was the time at Woodburn 
Grange in the various preparations for it. 
Thorsby was all life and jollity. His house 
in Castleborough had been put into the most 
perfect order for the great event. 

At length May sent forth one of her 
fairest, most lovely, and odorous mornings 
for the occasion. There was an unusual 
bustle in every house and cottage in Wood- 
burn. All was expectation in every dwelling 
to see the carriages driving up from the 
Grange, and there they came! But why 
need we particularise the persons and details 
of the scene? There, however, were three 
charming bridesmaids, Miss Woodburn, Miss 
Degge, and Miss Drury, in their white 
dresses and white veils, in the first carriage, 
followed by Sir Simon and Lady Degge, in 
their most splendid equipage, then Mr. and 
Mrs. Drury, accompanied by George Wood- 
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burn, and lastly, Mr. and Mrs. Woodburn, 
with the lovely, blushing Letty, with some- 
what flushed cheeks, and eyes in which joy 
and tears stood together. Every creature was 
out as they passed through the village, and 
bows and curtseys, and women with apron 
corners to their eyes, and yet with the most 
beaming delight on their faces. At the 
church appeared already, Harry Thorsby, in 
superb costume, and his best man, Sir Henry 
Clavering, his mother, and two or three 
other friends. The ceremony was performed 
by the worthy old Thomas Clavering, assisted 
by Mr. Markham. All went off well. You, 
dear readers, may see the carriages dashing 
away again down to the Grange, and the 
streaming eyes, noddings, and waving hands 
of the villagers, and dancings and skippings 
of the children; you may imagine the dé- 
seiner, and all the speeches, and—away the 
happy pair are gone to the Highlands of 
Scotland, where, no doubt, they will enjoy 
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themselves amid the rocks, and hills, and 
lakes, and heather. 

Meantime a certain blank and another 
degree of shade, have fallen on Woodburn 
Grange. When Letty, that sunbeam which 
was ever darting here and there, yet always 
making bright the house, returns, it will be 
to Castleborough. Not far off, to be sure, 
but still not exactly at Woodburn. Mean- 
time, Ann and George, too, have their friend, 
Miss Drury, to enliven them by her genial 
and ever lively society. There are frequent 
passings between the Grange and Bilts’ 
Farm, where Mr. Trant Drury is always 
busy, though there really, just now, seems 
little to do, but for the dews to fall, and the 
crops to grow in the sunshine. 

A month after the wedding Mr. and Mrs. 
Thorsby returned, full of happiness and 
health, to commence their new life in Castle- 
borough—to receive Letty’s new circle of 


friends. That over, things resumed some- 
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thing of their old routine. Though Letty was 
no longer a resident at Woodburn Grange, 
but of Castleborough, greatly admired by a 
wide circle of new fnends, yet she was 
frequently taking that way in her drives, and 
bringing in floods of sunshine and life with 
her ; and she and Thorsby generally spent 
their Sundays there. Visits to the town 
were more attractive to the Woodburns, and 
more frequent. George always dined at his 
sisters on market-day, and Mrs. Woodburn 
and Ann found a considerable number of 
shoppings and bargainings to make in town. 
Every one saw, and every one approved, the 
growing regard of George Woodburn and 
Elizabeth Drury. No formal engagement 
was yet made, but both at the Grange and 
at Bilts’ Farm it was looked on as a settled 
affair, and that with mutual pride and satis- 
faction. Then there was a little loving in- 
tercourse going on at Fair Manor. Dr. 
Frank Leroy seemed to have found perfect 
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favour with Miss Heritage, and with her 
parents. Every one thought him a fortunate 
fellow with such a lovely and amiable wife, 
and such a fortune in view: and every one 
thought that he deserved both, for he was 
extremely admired for the modesty which 
clothed so gracefully great knowledge and 
talent, and esteemed for his good and gene- 
rous nature. Dr. Leroy was a member of 
the Society of Friends, though the orthodox 
did not class him as a “ consistent member ;” 
for he dressed and spoke as any other gen- 
tleman, having seen a great deal of the 
world at home and abroad, and learned that 
religion does not consist of caps and coats, 
but of great and ennobling principles. 

Taking a sober view of the facts just 
stated, a not very sanguine calculation would 
conclude that in much less than two years 
there would be a succession of weddings in 
this quarter ; that Frank Leroy and Millicent 
Heritage, George Woodburn and Elizabeth 
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Drury, and, perhaps, Sir Henry Clavering 
and Ann Woodburn, would have each and 
all passed into the holy state of matri- 
mony, and that all the romance of that 
transitive epoch, that young elective life of 
love merging into sober domestic union, 
would be passed and gone. Let us see. 


CHAPTER V. 
MILLICENT HERITAGE AT THE YEARLY MEETING. 


Two years have passed, and not one of 
these marriages has taken place. Causes 
have been at work which no one without the 
eye of a seer could well have detected, and 
yet they all lay in the nature of things. To 
trace out their operation into events will 
require some considerable detail. Let us 
begin at Fair Manor. There we saw every- 
thing tending apparently to a happy issue. 
The strongest affection existed betwixt Dr. 
Leroy and the fair Millicent. Dr. Leroy was 
every day extending his practice, and through 
it his reputation and usefulness. The brief 
hours that he could steal from his duties he 
spent at Fair Manor, and the happy lovers 
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might be seen taking their rides together 
in the neighbouring country. They often 
alighted at Woodburn Grange and at Bilts’ 
Farm, and brought an atmosphere of gladness 
with them. Many pleasant evenings were 
spent by this little circle of friends at Fair 
Manor. The marriage of the doctor and 
Millicent was regarded as a near event. In 
the very month, however, of May of the year 
following Letty Woodburn’s marriage, the 
Heritages went up to the Friends’ yearly 
ineeting. Mr. and Mrs. Heritage had fre- 
quently gone on these occasions, for Mr. 
Heritage had his banking connections in the 
capital, at whose houses he saw the most 
influential Friends in the kingdom, and Mrs. 
Heritage had often what was called in the 
Friends’ language, a concern upon her in 
relation to that annual national assembling. 
Her appearances, as they are termed, in the 
ministry, both in inspirational speaking and 
in supplication, that is, in preaching and 
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prayer, were often very powerful and extra- 
ordinary. In them, she often rose into the 
loftiest and most solemn strains of eloquence. 
Sometimes these depicted the general, spiri- 
tual, and moral condition of the Society ; 
sometimes they were directed to the states of 
particular individuals, and opened up in such 
force and startling discernment the minor 
trials, tendencies, temptations and perils of 
some person or persons un-named, as caused 
a silence like death to fall on the meeting,— 
a hush, in which the spirit of the Allseeing 
seemed to hover awfully and palpably over 
it; and in one instance, suicide itself was 
said to have been driven in horror from the 
soul which contemplated it. Sometimes the 
very walls of the meeting-house have seemed 
to shake under the rush and thunder of the 
power thus mysteriously let loose over ‘the 
assembly by the words of a woman, and the 
whole of the assembled Quakerism then left 
the place in a still and reflective mood, giving 
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only a fervid shake of the hand to each other 
and saying, but not till they had reached 
their particular abodes,—*“ that was a very 
precious opportunity.” 

Around Mr. and Mrs. Heritage the most 
orthodox persons moved, and the most ortho- 
dox spirit reigned during these great annual 
visits, and they returned home much re- 
freshed and invigorated for the daily trials of 
life. Sylvanus Crook would say of them, on 
such occasions, that the dews of Hermon and 
of Carmel seemed to have fallen on them, 
and that they had evidently been in the 
Lord’s banqueting-house, where His banner 
over them was love. 

They had never before taken Millicent 
with them; but they thought, as she was 
likely soon to leave their protecting roof and 
guidance, it were well that she should see 
one of these great gatherings ; see the order 
and wisdom in which everything was ad- 
ministered, and hear the gifted ministers, 
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both men and women, from all parts of the 
kingdom, and make acquaintance with their 
particular friends and their children. To 
Millicent, who had spent the greater part of 
her life in the society of a country town, this 
visit was the occasion of much delightful 
anticipation and some nervousness. She had 
heard of the enormous wealth of some of the 
London Friends, and that their style and 
mode of living much differed from their own 
simple habits. She had an inward shrinking 
from undergoing the criticism of young men 
and women who lived in the centre of life 
and intelligence, and whose eyes must be 
quick to detect any of the slightest evidences 
of country breeding. The roar and bustle of 
London at first confounded her. All ap- 
peared hurry, noise, and the long-sought- 
after perpetual motion. The millionaire 
bankers, the Messrs. Barrington, were the 
London agents of her father. They lived a 
few miles out of town; but at these times 
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their houses were so full of their relatives 
and most intimate connections, that they did 
not ask the Heritages to take up their 
quarters with them. They went to airy and 
ample private lodgings i the outskirts of the 
city, yet within a short drive to meeting ; 
and Mr. Samuel Barrington, Mr. Heritage’s 
particular friend, and through whom he gene- 
rally transacted business, invited them to 
dine and spend the evenings with them after 
the meetings were over, as often as, according 
to his phrase, was agreeable to them ; and 
when the yearly meeting was concluded, 
Millicent was to make. a visit of some weeks 
at their house. 

Except to a young lady Friend, no idea 
can be given of the impression which the first 
view, and the subsequent attendances of the 
yearly meetings, made on Millicent. The 
silence, the calmness, the order with which 
several hundreds of Friends, men and women, 


assembled was something very imposing toa 
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youthful imagination. True, Millicent had 
seen a simple image of this fuller assembly ia 
the quarterly meetings of her own county ; 
but there she knew almost every individual, 
their history and connections. There still 
existed a plainness of manner and of mind, 
a sort of equality of character and condition, 
that was familiar to her thoughts. Here 
came together a class of persons of a position, 
a wealth, and an cducation to which she was 
unaccustomed, and which made her feel as if 
she were a novice in a higher range of life. 
The general aspect of the assembly was 
plain. The men were almost wholly dressed 
in the peculiar garb and cut of the Society, 
still, with differences, advancing from the 
most marked and almost grotesque for- 
mality of costume to a very near approach to 
the fashion, but the plainest fashion, of the 
outer world. Amongst the women, the dis- 
tinctions were still more prominent. There 
was a delightfully neat and pure character 
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of dress throughout the whole female side of 
the meeting, for the men and women sate 
separated. A general tendency to dove- 
colour prevailed in both dresses and bonnets ; 
but the younger portion displayed a smarter 
tint of colour, even in the dove, and a certain 
elegance of style, especially in the bonnets, 
which showed that taste, and even fashion, 
could no more be excluded from the younger 
branches of the Friend world, especially the 
affluent Friend world, than light and air. 
Youth and beauty would assert their rights 
as strongly, if unobtrusively, as the more 
solemn attributes of strong sense, and 
spiritual development in the older members. 
Millicent saw with great delight the many 
charming faces enclosed by the exquisitely 
neat and often white bonnets. Other young 
ladies had abandoned the silk bonnet, and 
assumed straw ones, though of a modest 
style, and furnished only with the simplest 
ribbon to tie them with. No gay bows and 
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ultra-fashion makes had yet dared to invade 
that ancient sanctuary of plainness and 
worldly abnegation. In our day all that 
rigid stand by the order in the outward has 
fallen like the leaves of autumn, and has not 
reappeared at spring. The Friend has, in a 
majority of cases, assimilated himself to the 
world ; and it is a still more satisfactory 
truth, that the world has, in many things, 
interiorly assimilated itself to the Friend. 
During the course of the yearly meeting, 
both in the general meetings for worship and 
in the separate meetings to which the ladies 
retired to transact their own affairs—for 
Quakerism was the first institution to invite 
woman to consider that she had affairs which 
she could best transact, and that she had 
faculties intended for use—RMillicent saw, 
with the lively interest of youth, the long 
row of ministers in the gallery at the head of 
the meeting, men and women, and heard, 


sometimes with astonishment, the addresses 
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there made by persons of both sexes. None, 
however, appeared to greater advantage than 
her own mother ; and the high admiration in 
which she found her held, gave her a deep 
feeling of gratified pride. In the women’s 
meetings she was equally struck with the 
ability with which certain ladies addressed 
this assembly on matters of business, and 
the practical eloquence to which they had 
attained. These meetings, and the society 
which she enjoyed in the evenings at different 
houses of wealthy and leading Friends, im- 
pressed her with a high idea of the solid 
merits and highly moral and philanthropic 
tone of the Society. She heard continually 
discussed those great topics of humanity 
which have always occupied the mind and 
aims of Friends. Opposition to slavery and 
the slave-trade and to war, plans and opera- 
tions for the reform of prisons, for the ex- 
tension of education amongst the poor, were 


everywhere the subjects of conversation. On 
12 
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these points there were manuscripts read and 
tracts handed about ; and though they had 
no foreign missions—not being able, on their 
peculiar religious principles, to establish such 
works for the propagation of the faith, or to 
co-operate in those established by other 
bodies of Christians, unless they were directly 
moved thereto by the spirit—yet they had 
“public Friends,” as they termed them, occa- 
sionally in America or the West Indies, or 
elsewhere, who were under concern to 
minister there, and from one or other of 
these favoured individuals had letters, which 
they read for the edification of the rest. 

Such was the aspect which the Society 
wore to Millicent during the continuance of 
the great meeting, which lasted about ten 
days. She saw, wherever she went, abundant 
evidence of wealth in the houses of the leading 
Friends, united to a certain plainness of style. 
The furniture was good, handsome, and sub- 


stantial, but made no pretensions to splendour 
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or fashionable elegance. No works of art 
adorned those plain walls, except everywhere 
one large framed engraving, which, from its 
subject, had procured for it the privilege of 
breaking through the Friends’ law concerning 
painting and sculpture,—a law with them as 
strict as that of the Jews,—it was the Treaty 
of William Penn with the American Indians, 
from the picture by Benjamin West. This 
engraving was familiar to Millicent in her 
own father’s dining-room, and greeted her 
here in every considerable house that she 
entered. It was well worthy of such an 
honour, as the memorial, to use the words 
of Voltaire, “of the only treaty ever made 
without an oath, and the only one which 
never was broken.” It was deserving of its 
universal honour, as perhaps the grandest 
practical disproof which genuine Christian 
principle has ever triumphantly given to the 
sophistries and the aggressive crimes of soz- 
disant Christian governments. It was de- 
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serving of this pre-eminent distinction, for 
that great action represented by it still towers 
aloft, high above the highest moral reach of 
the most vaunted statesman. Well, there- 
fore, was it in the Friends to break a little 
law regarding art, in order to exalt that great 
eternal law of God, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,;’—-whether that neigh- 
bour be found in the city dwelling or in the 
wild forest of untutored man. It was an 
everyday testimony of the Friends that they 
at least, on some occasions; really believed 
the words of the Universal Father, that he is 
no respecter of persons. 

But the Yearly Meeting was over, the 
Fnends were hurrying simultaneously away 
to their different, and many of them very 
distant, homes by the long coach journeys of 
those days. Mr. and Mrs. Heritage had 
taken a loving leave of their dear child, and 
she was the guest of Mr. Samuel Barrington, 
at his suburban house. This was truly a 
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very pleasant home. It was a large old 
country brick-house, in extensive grounds. 
The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
rington, one son, Edmund, and three daugh- 
ters, all grown up. Two other sons were 
married, and lived not far off. 

The routine of the household very much 
resembled that of Fair Manor, and of most 
Friends of that day. Immediately after 
breakfast, the whole household assembled, 
and Mr. Barrington read a chapter from the 
Bible. This over, the carriage appeared at 
the door, which drove the father and son to 
business. Dinner was on the table at two 
o’clock, for the city Friends had not yet 
fallen into the fashionable evening hours for 
that meal, even the fashionable hour being 
rarely later than five o’clock. The gentlemen 
dined in town, and returned to tea at six. 
During the day the ladies amused themselves 
for some hours with their needlework and talk, 


or took Millicent for a drive, to call on some 
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other Friends, or made a shopping visit to 
the city. After tea, Mr. Edmund would pro- 
pose a ride, in which Millicent and one or 
more—perhaps all—of his sisters would ac- 
company him. They were extremely kind 
to Millicent, and she soon found herself a 
marked object of attention. Her peculiar 
style of beauty—that fair complexion, and 
those clear blue eyes, in combination with 
those long dark eyelashes, those finely-arched 
and jetty eyebrows, and rich raven hair,— 
that oriental tout ensemble was extremely 
piquant, even to the sober young men of the 
Society. Then it was whispered that she 
was a very wealthy heiress, which by no 
means detracted from her charms; and the 
quiet grace and modesty of her manners were 
in themselves, unknown to her, as distingué 
as if she had been Lady Millicent, instead of 
simple Millicent, the Friends’ Child, as 
Elizabeth Drury was fond of calling her. 

By degrees it dawned on Millicent that 
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there was a side to the Friends’ life in 
London, at least amongst the opulent, of 
which she had not dreamed. The Misses 
Barrington, in their conversations in their 
own room, launched into topics which at first 
startled Millicent. They asked her if she 
had ever been at the theatres, the opera, or 
at morning and evening concerts? With un- 
feigned surprise, she replied, “ Oh, certainly 
not! Surely no Friends went to such 
places!” <A pleasant smile passed over the 
faces of the young ladies: and one of them 
said to Millicent, patting her gently on the 
shoulder, “Oh, dear Simplicity ! don’t thou 
think we all do nothing but attend meetings 
and study prison discipline!” They in- 
formed her that they frequently went to all 
these places of amusement. 

“But,” said Millicent, “it is against the 
rules of the Society. What do your parents 
say ? How do you answer the Queries ?” 


(Certain queries put to and answered by each 
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particular and monthly meeting, regarding 
the maintenance of the principles and prac- 
tices of the Society.) 

“My dear child,” said the young Friends, 
“we leave the meetings to settle all 
that. They don’t know, in fact,—though 
perhaps they guess a little,—half of what we 
do: why should they? We don’t want to 
break any moral law, but we cannot live like 
nuns in a convent when all the London 
stream of rational enjoyments is flowing 
around us.” 

“But your dear parents,” said Millicent, 
“what do they say? Surely they do not 
approve-of such indulgences? Why, I heard 
Mrs. Barrington myself in the meeting, advo- 
cating the careful adherence to our great 
testimonies, as she called them.” 

“Dear, good mother!” said these gay 
young Quakeresses—“ yes, she advocates 
paying all the tithes of mind and conscience, 
though those are the only tithes Friends will 
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pay, and we advocate seeing a little pleasure 
whilst we are young. We don’t interfere 
with her advocacy, and only wish her not to 
interfere with our little snatches of amuse- 
ment.” 

Millicent was all astonishment; but her 
young friends assured her that they were not 
peculiar in these habits—plenty of young 
Friends indulged in the same. 

“But,” said Millicent, “are you not very 
much stared at in such public places in your 
Friend’s dress ?” 

There was a general burst of merriment,— 
“Oh, dear, dear little Simplicity,” said they, 
“we should no doubt attract a tolerable share 
of attention if we did sport our Friends 
attire there: but dress does not grow fast 
to our bodies. We can suit the dress to 
the occasion. We have the warrant of 
an apostle, for ‘being all things to all 
men.’ ” 


Millicent was shocked. “No, don’t quote 
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Scripture,” she said, “that is worse than 
all.” 

“ Forgive me,” said the one who used the 
expression, “it was wrong; but, dear Milli- 
cent, we do not wish thee to do anything 
which thou thinkst is wrong. We, however, 
see no wrong in an occasional indulgence in 
a good moral play or opera, with excellent 
music. We believe them all capable of 
strengthening what is good in us.” 

Millicent shook her head. “But 1 want 
to know,” she continued, “ what your parents 
say—do they willingly permit you to go to 
such places ?” 

“We don’t ask them,” said the young 
ladies, ‘we don’t want to hurt their feelings ; 
perhaps they know all about it, and don’t want 
to see too deeply, knowing that we would do 
nothing really wrong. But to leave them as 
unconcerned as possible, we generally go to 
tea at one of our brothers and drive thence.” 


“Dear! dear!” said Millicent, with a sigh, 
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“JT wonder what my dear mother would say 
to all this ?” 

“ Oh, she would not like it, of course,” said 
the ladies ; “ but then she has lived so much 
in the country, and in the strictest habits of 
Friendism, that she cannot do otherwise ; 
and yet all these things may be, and we 
firmly believe are, very innocent.” Edmund, 
their brother, treated Millicent’s scruples still 
more lightly. 

“Why,” he said, “my dear young friend, 
you don’t pin your faith, surely, on all the old 
fogies stickle about. We must rub a little of 
this country rust off you. You don’t think 
we are such very wicked people, do you?” 
—he forgot his thee and thou in speaking 
of such things. “But never mind, don’t 
trouble your little head about these matters ; 
all things come naturally.” 

And Millicent saw every reason to regard 
her young friends as good and conscientious 
in most essential respects. They were ex- 
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tremely benevolent, and the sums of money 
which the family spent on philanthropic ob- 
jects would have been the fortune of many 
people. They introduced her to Mrs. Fry, 
and accompanied her to that lady’s meetings 
with the prisoners in Newgate. They took 
her to sewing meetings, and book-meetings, 
and to many a poor abode that they visited 
with comfort and intelligence. The more she 
saw of them, the more her heart drew near 
to them in sympathy. They were what some 
classed as “Gay Friends,” but they were, not- 
withstanding their vast wealth and position, 
extremely unassuming and amiable. But 
gradually Millicent found the circle of her 
intercourse widening and extending into the 
regions beyond Quakerdom. She was invited 
with them not only to drive to the houses of 
the married brothers, where a much more 
affluent display of plate, wines, and men- 
servants was found, but to their aristocratic 
friends at the West-end, where the splendour 
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and luxury astonished her. In these parties 
her young companions no longer retained a 
trace of the Quaker costume or language. 
She had observed that Edmund when going 
to business or to meeting, wore the collarless 
coat ; but when he went out in an evening 
it was in the full dress of ordinary society. 
To avoid bringing their departures too pro- 
minently before the eyes of their parents, 
they generally dressed at the house of one 
of the married brothers, and there changed 
their dress on their return. Did Mr. and 
Mrs. Barrington know this? It was a point 
that Millicent could never clear up, but she 
rather imagined that they were willingly 
iguorant, deeming that a current was running 
in modern society, with which their children 
mixed, which it was useless to oppose. They 
were early people, too, like the past genera- 
tion, and were in bed long before the young 
people returned from their evening parties. 
By degrees the charms of this life had 
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produced their effect on Millicent. The 
scenes of luxurious affluence that she wit- 
nessed; the tables loaded with silver or 
silver-gilt plate——a fortune almost in itself ; 
the elegance of the whole array of the 
dinner-tables, the trains of richly-livenied 
servants; the waiting perfect to a move- 
ment ; the after drawing-room company, the 
music, the introduction to distinguished peo- 
ple, the marked notice which she _ herself 
excited, were not without their effect upon a 
poetical and sensitive nature like that of 
Millicent Heritage. She seemed to live in a 
new world—in a fairy land—in a dream 
rather than a reality, and was enchanted by 
it, whilst she continued to ask herself whe- 
ther she ought to be so. 

The time fixed for her visit had expired ; 
but it was renewed at the earnest request of 
her friends, both old and young. It was 
impossible, they said, for her to go yet, she 
had seen nothing of London. Her mother 
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wrote rather anxiously, fearing that her dear 
Millicent was leading too gay a life, though 
with such good people : and yet, with a nice 
instinct, Millicent had not indulged in her 
letters home in more than a dry and matter- 
of-fact account of her doings. She had said 
that the Barringtons saw a deal of company, 
and that the splendour and luxury that she 
witnessed was truly wonderful. Her mother 
hoped that so much grandeur would not spoih 
her for her own simple, unostentatious life at. 
home. 

One day Mr. Edmund Barrington told 
Millicent that he had a treat for her. On 
the morrow Handel’s “ Messiah” was to be 
performed, and he had taken tickets for his 
sisters, for her, and for himself. Millicent. 
objected that she was sure her parents 
would not like her to go, and, therefore, they 
must please to leave her at home with Mrs. 
Barrington. 

“What!” said Edmund, “do you object 
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to sacred music? Can there possibly be 
anything wrong in listening to music so 
pure, so edifying, so ennobling? It was a 
perfect perversion of intellect to object to 
such a thing. She must go. He would not 
hear of anything else.” His sisters joined 
in the assertion, that it would be really high 
treason against virtue itself not to go. Milli- 
cent made a strong resistance, but it was 
a sense of duty battling wtih the innate 
tastes of her nature, and she went. 

“Good and right as it is,” said Edmund 
Barrington, “don’t tell your mother about 
it. She cannot surmount her educational 
prejudices, and why trouble her ?” 

Millicent was, however, troubled. Charmed 
as she was by the noble music, which bore 
her away in a trance-like state to regions of 
new and lofty pleasure, she could not avoid 
feeling that it was wrong to conceal anything 
from her mother. The uneasy feeling hung 


about her, and came often in the midst of 
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the pleasantest society with a painful start. 
But there were other influences at work, 
which, though she did not perceive them, 
were yet acting upon her. Everywhere 
Edmund Barrington was at hand to accom- 
pany her into society—to ride out with 
her. To take her to see sights in London, 
with one or more of his sisters. One evening 
he told her that he had brought her a tnfling 
present, and put into her hand a case con- 
taining a gold bracelet with a diamond clasp 
of a very beautiful pattern. Millicent was 
dumb with amazement. Recovering a little 
her self-possession, she thanked him very 
earnestly, but said that it was impossible for 
her to accept it. It was of too great a 
value as a gift from a friend whose friendship 
had yet been of so short a duration. Besides, 
she could never wear it. To her it would be 
useless. To some other friend of his it might 
be different.” 

The colour rose into Mr. Barrington’s 
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face ; he looked deeply chagrined, and said, 
“Nonsense, Millicent! you can wear it at 
least here, and at home you can keep it to 
remind you of your friends in London.” 

“Oh! I shall never need anything to 
remind me of my dear, kind friends ; of the 
happy time I have spent here. But please 
excuse me receiving this. My parents would 
regard it as a proof of my folly and vanity.” 

“No,” said Mr. Barrington, “do not offend 
me—do not wound me by the refusal of so 
trifling a token of my regard.” 

He hurried away, and Millicent, in deepest 
trouble, sought one of his sisters to express 
her embarrassment to. She found them 
all together, and with some confusion and with 
gushing tears, begged of them to prevail on 
their brother to receive the bracelet back, 
and give her something of less value as a 
testimony of his friendship. But the sisters 
unanimously expressed their pleasure in the 
gift ; were charmed with its beauty, and told 
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her that she thought too much of its mere 
money value. They instantly clasped it on 
her wrist, declared it was the very thing 
which she wanted on occasions of high dress, 
and that she must by no means hurt their 
brother’s feelings by declining it. They all, 
they said, wanted to give her something in 
memory of this visit, so dear to them. They 
then replaced the bracelet in its case, kissed 
her affectionately, and one of them carry- 
ing it into her bedroom, placed it on the 
toilette-table. 

Dark and sleepless was that night to Milli- 
cent Heritage. The gift of the bracelet 
opened her eyes to what they might have 
been opened long before, the assiduous atten- 
tions and zealous courtesies of Edmund 
Barrington : the more than ordinary affection 
of his sisters. It was not the gift which 
startled her, but the state of her own feelings 
which it revealed to her. She could not see 
without terror the dimness of the image of 
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Dr. Leroy in her heart, the space and in- 
tensity which that of Edmund Barrington 
had assumed there. The agreeable person, 
the courteous manners, the good sense and 
happy gaiety of this young man living 
amongst the proud, the powerful, the intel- 
lectually and politically distinguished, and 
destined to so immense a fortune, and who 
had been ever ready to attend, to serve, and 
to introduce her wherever enjoyment or 
social honour were to be found, had gained, 
unperceived by her, a hold on her regard, 
that only now stood revealed in its fullest pro- 
portions. What had made her so supremely 
happy in this visit—in this family? The 
love, she said to herself, of every individual 
init. Mr. and Mrs. Barrington had treated 
her with the tenderness of parents. The 
daughters had received and treated her as 
one of them; the son, rather haughty as 
he was generally deemed, had been all 


devotion—a devotion never relaxing, always 
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finding some new occasion of affording her 
pleasure. And Dr. Leroy? She saw with 
shame and compunction that her corre- 
spondence with him had declined. His 
letters had to her been as frequent as ever, 
as glowing with affection; but hers—they 
had certainly become fewer and _ colder. 
She had excused herself for not writing 
oftener, or at greater length, by the constant 
round of engagements in which she lived, 
and promised him ample details of what she 
called her adventures on her return. But 
were these assurances capable of satisfying the 
quick sense of a genuine lover? She knew 
that they had not been so. Dr. Leroy had 
complained, though in the gentlest and 
kindest manner, that the gaieties and friends 
of London seemed to have utterly eclipsed 
the sober life and friends of the country. 
Her mother had just now written that she 
was afraid Millicent had not been very at- 
tentive to Dr. Leroy, who seemed out of 
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spirits, and who confessed that he seldom 
heard from her. 

All her sins rushed over her memory and 
conscience. She hastened away to her bed- 
room : opened the drawer in which she kept 
the letters of her family and of Frank Leroy, 
and saw to her shame that there were many of 
his letters that she had scarcely read, many 
that she had never answered—some, actually 
with their seals unbroken. She sank down 
in a chair, and sat long motionless as in a 
trance. But in that outwardly trance-like 
state, her mind was in full and fiercest 
activity. She asked herself whether then 
such a change had really taken place in her. 
Whether she was prepared to abandon an 
ardent lover a noble-spirited man, and to at- 
tach herself to a person of but yesterday’s 
acquaintance ? Could she really be so fickle ! 
She wished to break the spell of such strange 
enchantment, and seized pen and paper, and 
wrote a long letter to Dr. Leroy—but on 
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reading it over, she was terrified to perceive 
that it was but words, words, words—the 
old life and love did not exist in it. It was 
hike the dead shell of the chrysalis; the 
winged Psyche of love had flown—whither ? 
Ah! too well she could follow and find it. 
The bell for dinner rang, and she hurried 
down-stairs to take her part in the conver- 
sation as best she might. Every one observed 
her silence, her absence of mind, her want of 
interest in what was passing—and asked 
whether she was unwell, or had received bad 
news. To plead indisposition would have 
been to bring immediate attentions of the 
most perplexing kind upon her. She had no 
ill-tidings to report, and could only excuse 
herself by saying that she thought she was a 
little fatigued. This enabled her to retire 
early, and she sat down and wrote a letter to 
her mother, begging to be forgiven for the 
apparent neglect to herself and Dr. Leroy, 
but that the bustle of London, and its hurry- 
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ing stream of engagements she thought had 
turned her head. Ah! poor thing! it would 
have been well had this been all, but they 
had turned something more serious—her 
heart ! 

The next day was Sunday, and whatever 
might be the social licence with which the 
young Barringtons overleaped the pale of 
the Society on the week-days, they all duly 
attended the morning meetings in town. The 
large family carriage regularly rolled up to 
the Meeting House gates in Houndsditch, and 
they descended to an hour and a half’s quiet 
musing of some sort in that still and shady 
tabernacle. Ah! that stillness! How little 
it suited the beating heart and tortured 
bosom of Millicent Heritage. Charles Lamb 
says, that he once got into a Quaker’s meet- 
ing, and never went through such a process 
of spiritual inquisition before. He found him- 
self asking himself more questions in one 


short hour, than he could have answered in a 
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year. What, then, must have been the con- 
dition of Millicent Heritage? Loving, sensi- 
tive, educated in a straight line of honour, 
purity, and truth—and guilty? Who shall 
depict the tortures of that age-long hour and 
a half? She went back to her past life; to 
its peace, its innocence, her deep enjoyment 
of existence and of nature; and then she 
turned a scared eye on the purple cloud and 
rapturous whirlwind in which she had lately 
been floating far above the darkened scenes 
and landscapes of the past. What would her 
father and mother say—if she proved faithless 
to her most solemn vows and most sacred 
engagements? Could she really give up 
Dr. Leroy for another—honourable, gifted, 
learned, and amiable as he was? Ay,—but 
that was no longer the question ; did she, 
could she still love him? The answer from 
that strange thing, the heart, made a thrill of 
sickening cold pass through her. There was 
a spirit in it that mocked her; a chill that 
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she could not cast out, a fire in another 
quarter of it, that she could not command. 
A sense of despair seized her that was more 
terrible than death, she prayed to die, and 
had she been alone, could have flung herself 
on the floor and cried aloud for death. 

At this moment arose an aged woman in 
the gallery opposite to her. She was clad in 
the simplest garb of grey, and over it a light 
cloak of grey. She laid down her bonnet of 
the most rigorously antiquated make and 
material, and displayed a coarse muslin cap 
over her grey hair, as destitute of grace or 
ornament as any human hand could fashion. 
Millicent knew her well. She was from 
Ireland, and bore the unambitious name of 
Grubb. 

In a voice clear and solemn she said, 
“Whosoever shall offend one of these little 
ones, which believe in me, it were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and he were drowned in the depth of the 
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sea. Woe unto the world, because of 
offences! for it must needs be that offences 
come ; but woe to that man by whom the 
offence cometh! Therefore, if thy hand or 
thy foot offend thee, cut them off, and cast 
them from thee ; for it is better to enter into 
life halt and maimed rather than having two 
hands, to be cast into everlasting fire. And 
if thy eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast 
it from thee: for it is better for thee to 
enter into life with one eye, rather than 
haying two eyes, to be cast into hell-fire.” 

In words at first slow and with pauses 
between, as if the inspiration came but 
measuredly, she described the soul that is 
tempted by ambition, by avarice, or by the 
very affections of its weak nature to sin 
against itself or others. She drew a picture 
of the temptation of Judas Iscariot to betray 
even the Lord of Life, and the ayonies of 
remorse that afterwards seized on him. She 


described him as hastening to the Sanhedrim, 
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and flinging down the price of blood in the 
midst of the priests and scribes, and their 
taunt of “See thou to that!” As she warmed 
in her discourse, her language became rapid, 
loud, impassioned,—her small, slender frame 
seemed to expand, to rise, as it were, into the 
air, and all the spirit of the prophet to be 
upon her. She drew a picture of the horrors 
of such a soul as, tempted by the passions, 
pleasures, or even otherwise innocent en- 
dearments of life, selling what was sacred for 
the mere coinage of self-indulgence, and con- 
demning the righteous to injury and woe! 
At that word she suddenly stopped. There 
was a silence as of death. Dropping abruptly 
from the high-wrought pitch of inspired 
passion, she went on again in a tone of deep 
and solemn feeling, saying, ‘If there be a 
soul here thus hard beset by a strong tempta- 
tion of any kind, to betray the innocent, or to 
sell the pure uprightness of a precious and 
immortal spirit, let him or her”—and she 
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seemed to pause on the latter word—“ pause, 
and cut off the offending part, even should it 
be some tender, quivering portion of the 
heart itself, and preserve unscathed the 
glorious, eternal heritage of a good con- 
science !” 

A deep sigh seemed to issue from the 
bosom of the whole united congregation. 
There was a breathing, as of a sudden relief, 
and after a short silence the meeting broke 
up. Many a one asked of his neighbour for 
whom this could be meant. There was one 
who could have answered; but she was 
walking as in a dream. She entered the 
waiting carriage, shrunk into a corner, only 
answering, “A most awful sermon!” to a 
question of what she thought of it. She has- 
tened to her chamber, and there found a 
relief in a torrent of tears, and in vows to 
stand firm to her duty, if it cost her her life. 


CHAPTER VI. 
WHAT CAME OF MILLICENTS VISIT. 


For some days Millicent’s distress was too 
obvious to escape the attention of her loving 
friends. They inquired again if she were ill ; 
if she had received any bad news. She was 
obliged to lay the blame of her pale face and 
sad aspect on indisposition, and then had to 
fight off the doctor, who was eagerly pressed 
upon her. She said a few days would set 
her right again she did not doubt; and 
immediately pleasant drives and cheerful 
calls on agreeable friends were recommended. 
The young ladies proposed a drive into the 
parks, and their brother stayed to accompany 
them. Millicent had often driven across the 
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parks, and admired their pleasant greenness 
amid the vast brick wilderness of London ; 
but she had no idea of what this drive was 
to be. About four in the afternoon they 
entered Hyde Park, and found themselves 
at once in a splendid cavalcade of fine 
horses, fine carriages, and fine people, which 
made Millicent exclaim, “ What is all this 
about? Where are all these fashionable 
people going ? ” 

“They are about what we are about ; 
they are going just where we are going,” 
said the Friends. “ These are the aristocracy 
taking their daily airing before dinner.” 

As Millicent gazed in astonishment at the 
trains of handsome equipages, superb horses, 
superbly liveried servants, and handsome 
young men and women on magnificent 
horses, she said, “And this every day! 
What an amazing scene !” 

“Not so amazing,” said Edmund; “if 


you considerth at whilst Parliament is sitting, 


vou. II. L 
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not only the wealth of a world’s commerce, 
but that of all the rest of the United Kingdom, 
is being expended here ; that here you see the 
élite of the British aristocracy of rank, afflu- 
ence, and political influence, assembled. Now 
you may form some little idea of the riches, 
the beauty, and taste of England. The world 
has no such scene besides—not the Prater at 
Vienna—not even the Bois de Boulogne of 
Paris.” And as they drove, he pointed out 
to Millicent, men of distinguished rank, 
ministers, judges, great lawyers, ambassadors 
of different countries, great Parliamentary 
orators, and the most noted beauties of the 
fashionable world. 

“ Well,” said Millicent, “it is worth seeing ; 
but I am glad I form no part of it.” 

“Why not ?” asked Edmund. 

“Oh!” said Millicent—“ what a butterfly 
life it seems to me! What a very gay 
whirligo-round ; much finer than that of 
children at a fair; but still, only a whirligo- 
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round. I should grow as sick of it as a 
squirrel must of his ever round-spinning cage. 
Give me a good brisk canter over a moor, 
or along the bowery lanes of my own dear 
country.” 

“Yes! and why not have them too?” 
said her friends. “ You do not consider that 
these people are, during the season, cooped 
up in London—many by severe and unavoid- 
able duties, and this is the only thing they 
can get at all resembling country exercise. 
In the autumn they will return, most of 
them, to enjoy their gallops over moors and 
along lanes, as much as yourself.” 

“T am glad of it,” said Millicent ; “and 
yet thousands who have no express business 
in town spend their springs and summers 
here, and love this Vanity Fair dearly—this 
seeing and being seen—this rivalry of fine 
horses, dresses, and equipages. I don’t envy 
them.” 


“Oh dear no! Nor do they envy you, 


L2 
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Millicent,” said her friends. “There speaks 
the Quaker in you; that might be your 
mother talking.” 

“T am glad you think I talk at all like 
my dear mother,” said Millicent ; “for if it 
be anything like her talk it must have some 
sense in it. But, though I would not like 
this sort of life myself, I am much obliged by 
your making me acquainted with it.” 

The trouble which Millicent had shown 
on account of the bracelet, and the evident 
distress, from some cause, which was upon 
her, made her loving friends apparently 
desirous to neutralise the effect a little by 
the sisters bringing her elegant presents— 
beautifully bound books, and the like. One 
of them asked her to let her look at her 
watch ; and, taking off the plain black woven 
band by which it was held, replaced it by 
a pretty gold chain. 

“My dear creature!” exclaimed Millicent, 
“of what use would such a thing be to me ? 
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I could never wear it. I should have a 
deputation from the meeting to visit me 
about it!” 

“Never mind that,” said her friend ; 
“thou must teach them better. There is 
no particular sin in gold ; it is a gift of God, 
and ought not to be rejected ; and the art 
which shaped it so beautifully surely deserves 
encouragement.” 

« All that I grant,” said Millicent ; “ but 
only think of wearing a gold chain in a meet- 
ing where the plainest ribbon or a bonnet-tie 
excites remark; where an extra plait in a 
cap brings down a censure from some zealous 
woman Friend or other.’ 

“For that very reason,” said her companion, 
“you, who know better, ought to break 
through this silly narrowness. It is time 
that Friends gave up their sectarian notions 
that ‘they are the people, and that wisdom 
must die with them.’ ” 

“ Really that is éoo bad for anything!” 
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exclaimed Millicent, and yet could not help 
joining in the general merriment. 

“Be sure, dear Millicent,” said her young 
friends, “these things do good. It is high 
time that Friends should see that their real 
strength lies in the great principles which 
they hold, and which have already so usefully 
leavened society at large, and that their little 
Phariseeisms are of no consequence whatever. 
Quakerism is like a fine statue in a public 
place, on which the dust and smoke have 
fallen. You may wipe off these sullying par- 
ticles, and you only restore the statue to its 
true beauty. The greater minds of our 
society are beginning to see this, and one 
day there will come a grand reform amongst 
us.” 

There were still other scenes to which 
these “gay young Friends,” as they were 
called, wished to introduce Millicent, and 
amongst these were the theatre, the opera, 


and morning and evening concerts. Against 
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these she made a stout stand. Her parents 
would greatly disapprove of it, and she would 
not for the world grieve them. Besides, 
plays and operas were vain, and often wicked 
things : they could do her no good, and she 
did not wish to see them.” 

“But,” said they, “you, Millicent, are a 
poetess and a lover of knowledge. You 
ought to see life if you are to understand or 
describe it.” 

“But I don’t want to describe it,” said 
Millicent. 

“ Still,” added they, “ you should know it, 
though it were only to know it ; you need not 
frequent such scenes again if you do not like 
them. Don’t you know what the Grand 
Duke of Weimar, the friend of Goethe, the 
great German poet, says? But you don't 
read German. He often said to Goethe 
that he would wish to experience everything. 
He would like to go into the lower regions. 
even for a few days, to see how they manage 
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to make their life there tolerable under such 
momentous disadvantages. He remarked that 
we are told a great deal about the life above, 
and which he thought not very attractive, if it 
consisted almost entirely of psalm-singing and 
waving of palms; but he fancied that such a 
very miserable existence as that of the lower 
world must have called forth the utmost in- 
genuity of the human or superhuman mind, 
and that there must be some very curious 
inventions down there.” 

“ My curiosity,” said Millicent, “ will never 
induce me to wish to visit those regions. 
I am quite willing that the Grand Duke 
should have the benefit of such a journey all 
to himself.” 

But what avails a strong will, and what are 
good intentions, when the heart has received 
a treacherous bias. Millicent was every day 
more drawn by affection towards Edward 
Barrington, more deeply attached to his kind 
sisters, who, with all their gaiety, were full 
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of the truest feminine feelings, and active in 
the best duties and philanthropies of life. In 
less than three weeks, which she still spent 
with them, she had been at the theatre, the 
opera, at different concerts, and at a féte 
champétre given in the suburban grounds of 
a nobleman, where there was a splendid mili- 
tary band, and a concourse of company, in- 
cluding even persons of royal blood ; and her 
own orental style of beauty, which some 
ladies said looked more like Arabia or Cir- 
cassia than England, drew much attention. 
Millicent, in spite of her solemn and tearful 
resolves, had given her heart wholly to her 
indefatigable admirer, Edmund Barrington, 
and his sisters rejoiced in the knowledge 
of it. But Mrs. Barrington, who could not 
be blind to what was so obviously growing 
up, was in great trepidation and anxiety. 
She told both Edmund and her daughters 
that she understood distinctly from Mrs. 
Heritage that Millicent was engaged to a 
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young physician in her own neighbour- 
hood ; and could they think it honourable, 
knowing that, to draw away the young girl’s 
affections whilst under their own roof and 
care ?”’ 

“Dear mother!” said her daughters, 
‘hast thou seen the portrait of this young 
man? We have, and Oh! such a simple, 
smooth-faced Simon it is! Can it be right, 
can it be honourable to allow a young, 
clever creature like Millicent to engage her- 
self in her years of inexperienced country 
life, to a person far unworthy of her ; and to 
retain such an engagement after a more ex- 
tended knowledge of society, to her life-long 
unhappiness? No, surely it is better that it 
should come to a speedy end.” 

But Mrs. Barrington asked them if they 
were sure that Dr. Leroy was such a mere 
cipher as they imagined? She understood 
from Mrs. Heritage, who was a woman 


capable of judging, that he was not only a 
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very amiable, but very able and accomplished 
man.” 

The daughters had seen a miniature 
painted by a country artist, in Millicent’s 
possession, and certainly a more smooth- 
faced, simple, and meaningless portrait never 
was beheld. It was the picture which they 
judged of, not the man, whom they had never 
seen. Mrs. Barrington zealously resumed the 
matter with her son, but he replied, that if 
Millicent liked him better than another, he 
was not going to say to her, Stick to a 
man that you now find does not fill by his 
image the extended horizon of your heart 
and mind. He thought she ought to be left 
to judge for herself, in such a matter, most 
of all. 

“But, my dear Edmund,” said his mother ; 
“canst thou say that thou hast left her to 
judge for herself? Hast thou not done thy 
best to persuade her, and to change her 
feelings in thy favour ?” 
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Edmund smiled. “Ah! dear mother! do 
we live in such primitive times that we do 
not venture to pluck a flower because another 
person likes it too? Are these the days of 
such disinterested chivalry ? Are these days 
of such self-denying ordinances? I think I 
could look round in our meeting, and find 
some very high precedents for such exercise 
of free will.” 

Mrs. Barrington was silent, for the truth 
came very near home, and certain tender 
reminiscences rose up from long past days, 
and made her reasonings rather faint. 

“But what shall I say to thy father ? 
what—oh what! to our friends at Fair 
Manor ?” 

“Leave all that to me,” said her son; 
“nature is always in quiet course of develop- 
ment, and brings things round which are not 
very easy to the sharpest wits.” 

The hour of Millicent’s return home had 


come. She had arrived in May, it was now 
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the glowing middle of July. In those two 
months she had lived ages. New worlds of 
life and thought had been opened to her: 
but those had not made her happier. The 
time she had spent in London, amid such 
distinguished and affectionate friends, was 
an enchanted time, but there lay a heavy 
cloud on her heart as she turned her mind 
homewards. There were revelations to make 
there, and things to be done which made her 
very soul shrink, as it were, into a nut-shell. 
Mr. Barrington, who was glad of a trip to 
Castleborough, and a visit to his old frend 
and business connection, Mr. Heritage, accom- 
panied her in the mail, and during the few 
days that he stayed all was outwardly bright. 
Millicent was enthusiastic in her expressions 
of the kindness of her friends in town, and 
the pleasure they had procured her, and Mr. 
Barrington was equally eloquent in the praises 
of Millicent, and in his hope of her meeting 
them again. Then he went; and then the heart 
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of Millicent sank at what was before her. 
She must come to an explanation with 
Dr. Leroy, and the whole truth must burst 
upon her parents. Dr. Leroy had, of course, 
ridden over at the first news of Millicent’s 
return, and she had met him with all the 
kindliness that she could assume. But what 
assumptions can pass muster with a genuine 
lover. There had been a great falling off 
both in the frequency, the volume, and the 
fervour of Millicent’s correspondence with Dr. 
Leroy. He had his friends in town, and from 
them he had heard of the great regard in 
which Millicent was held by the Barringtons, 
of their constant endeavours to amuse her, 
of the admiration in which she was held by 
the gay society into which she had been 
introduced, and of the assiduous attend- 
ance and attentions of Edmund Barrington. 
So long as Mr. Barrington remained, Milli- 
cent managed to stave off the explanation 
which must inevitably and promptly come, 
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for Dr. Leroy bore in his pale face and silent 
manner, the plainest signs of the uneasiness 
within. 

The moment that Mr. Barrington left, Mil- 
licent mounted her favourite dark bay mare, 
May Dew, and with Tom Boddily as groom, 
rode off to Woodburn Grange. Much love, 
and many congratulations on her charming 
visit to London, and welcomes back, met her 
there; but as soon as she could she with- 
drew with Ann into her chamber, and laid 
open the astounding change in her views and 
feelings. Ann Woodburn sat dumb with 
astonishment and concern. Millicent flung 
her arms round her neck, and with floods of 
tears begged her counsel and help in the 
dilemma. Counsel! help! What counsel, 
what help could she give if the heart of her 
friend had gone from her old love to a 
new. 

Ann at length said, with a most sorrowful 
expression, “Poor Dr. Leroy! poor, poor 
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fellow ! what will he do? how will he bear 
it?” And again she sat as if paralyzed. 

“But what shall I do, dear Ann Wood- 
burn? What can I do?” said Millicent. 

“That is more than I can tell,” said Ann. 
‘God alone can direct you in such a crisis. 
What is to be done! What will be the end 
of it?” 

Millicent went on passionately to detail the 
growth and incidents of this change, and to 
defend her new friends from the blame which 
Ann charged them with, as dishonourable 
and selfish. At length she said, “ Dear, dear 
Millicent, all I can advise is, for you to do 
nothing hastily. You have been dazzled by 
the splendours you have been living amongst. 
Take time for reflection ; in the quiet of the 
country, in the midst of your old associations, 
a different view of things may again present 
itself. Poor Dr. Leroy, !—so good, so clever! 
My dear friend, the sudden bursting upon me 
of this news is like a thunderbolt. I cannot 
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collect my faculties ; all I can say is, don’t 
hurry, don’t hurry, and pray earnestly, in- 
cessantly for help and direction from God.” 
The friends parted with a long and tender 
embrace, and Millicent rode off, not home- 
wards, but to Bilts’ farm, to see whether she 
could draw a ray of comfort or counsel from 
Elizabeth Drury. But the same scenes took 
place there. After the first glad and mutual 
salutations and embraces, Millicent laid open 
her trouble to her friend Elizabeth, and with 
much the same result as with Ann Wood- 
burn. Elizabeth Drury opened her large 
grey eyes in astonishment, and then said, 
“Mercy! What a fatality! what a per- 
plexity! My dear Millicent, were there no 
Dr. Leroy, I should congratulate you with all 
my heart on such a connection. But—but ! 
—what in the world is to be done? Milli- 
cent dear, I can only say, with that wise, yet 
loving Ann Woodburn—take time. I am no 


Quaker, you know. I have made no vows 
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against ‘the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world,’ though I suppose somebody 
did for me one day. I can understand to 
a certain extent the fascinations of great 
wealth, great splendour of position, great 
gaiety and prestige of fashionable life; but 
let me tell you, I prefer ten thousand times 
this more simple and quiet existence here in 
the country. What do we want more than 
we have? A lovely country, sufficiency of 
means for enjoying it, friends dear, intelli- 
gent, and refined. Ah! I do not think the 
luxurious and more glittering life of the 
metropolis or of high aristocratic rank can 
compare with it. When the attention is 
drawn every day over such a multitude of 
objects and persons, where can it settle? 
how can the heart take root anywhere? 
No—the heart—the heart, my dear friend, 
in that lies the fountain of happiness, and a 
few deep, tender, and lasting attachments 


are worth more than a million of mere super- 
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ficial acquaintances. I say, with dear Ann 
Woodburn—take time : weigh well your de- 
cision, dear Millicent. Remember that it 
may be death, or worse than death, to a most 
estimable man, and of much sorrow to others. 
Wait—wait! Here you have the prospect 
of a happy and useful life; here you are 
loved and honoured far round; here a great 
field of beneficent labour awaits you. Oh! 
to me, how much more delightful than the 
grander but hurrying, whirling life of busy 
London! How much more worth seem to 
me the solid satisfactions of an affluent and 
intellectual country life, than the pageantry 
and ornamental glare of a more artificial 
existence.” 

Millicent assented with passionate tears to 
every word of her friend’s discourse, but this 
did not help the real difficulty. Her heart 
had undergone a revolution, and the stern 
decision stood unabated before her. In a 


few more days Dr. Leroy had insisted on 
u 2 
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a candid statement of Millicent’s feelings 
towards him ; and she had given it, though 
it cost her a terrible agony. She had no 
misgivings as to the necessity of this avowal ; 
but the rent that must be made in many 
friendships, the sorrow which she knew it 
must bring upon her parents, and the misery 
which it must inflict on one who had been 
the friend of her earliest youth, came with a 
crushing weight upon her. 

Dr. Leroy left the house, and returned to 
Castleborough, but it was with the look of 
a man who had received an inner death- 
wound. Pale and silent, he seemed to casual 
passers as if he had suddenly become actu- 
ally black. There was the dark shadow of a 
dreary desolation on his countenance. He 
made no complaint to any one, not even to 
his own mother ; he made none to the parents 
of Millicent, but they saw in her pallid, com- 
pressed features, in her silent manner, and 


her eyes, whence she strove in vain to remove 
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the traces of weeping, that something was 
going awfully wrong. It was not long before 
Mrs. Heritage had managed to draw the 
astounding secret from Millicent’s lips, on 
condition only that she should not write to 
the Barringtons about it. 

What a millstone was that which thus fell 
on the sober happiness of Fair Manor. Mrs. 
Heritage, with her high notions of Christian 
truth and integrity, could scarcely realise 
such a calamity as the breach of so sacred 
an engagement with so estimable a man as 
Dr. Leroy. LEarnestly did she entreat her 
daughter to pause before she made an irrevo- 
cable decision. Earnestly, wrestlingly did she 
lay all this great trouble before God. Scarcely 
less severe was the blow to Mr. Heritage. 
He looked at the happiness of his daughter 
but as connected with her reputation for 
integrity of purpose, and he deeply lamented 
the cruel blow given to Dr. Leroy. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Heritage wrote affectionate 
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and tenderly sympathising letters to him, 
hoping that things might take a better turn. 
But the condition of Millicent occasioned 
them not only severe grief, but deep alarm. 
Though she had, in a mood of desperation, 
broken the link of attachment with Dr. Leroy, 
it had brought no peace to her own bosom. 
She felt the sharpness of the wound which 
she had given him. She recalled the long 
season of their youthful friendship, and his 
many merits and virtues. She saw in the 
grief of her parents the amazement and 
blame which would run through the circle 
of her friends ; but in vain did she endeavour 
to recall a sense of the love which had flitted 
to another object. The effect upon her was 
that of a wasting fire upon her nerves. She 
had no violent illness, but she was miser- 
able, pale, and sad. The least sudden sound 
shook her like an electric shock. She was 
the walking shadow of a withering despon- 
dency. 
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Elizabeth Drury, who was shocked more 
and more at every fresh sight of her, pro- 
posed that they should go together to some 
cheerful, genial sea-coast ; and as she had an 
aunt living at Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight, 
she suggested to Mr. and Mrs. Heritage that 
they should go there for a while. To this 
they eagerly agreed; and the two young 
Jadies, with Tom Boddily as groom, set out 
for the south without delay. As for Millicent, 
she would have gone to the north or south 
Pole, or to any place, if she could have hoped 
to run away from her own feelings and reflec- 
tions. 

A few days saw them located on the cliffs 
of Ventnor, overlooking the ship-studded sea, 
and amid the lively stir of gay summer 
visitors. Elizabeth Drury put forth all her 
powers of vivacity and entertainment. She 
showed her friend about, strolled with her 
along the margin of the sounding, dashing 
waves, read to her, and engaged horses on 
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which to range the coast and the hills in 
every direction, from Sandown to Blackgang 
Chine, from St. Laurence’s minikin church to 
Appuldercombe, Godshill, or the ruins of 
Carisbrook. They had a handsome villa to 
themselves standing in a pleasant shrubbery, 
overlooking the town and sea, and out of the 
way of the general traffic. They could be in 
a crush ora solitude at pleasure. Under the 
guidance of Elizabeth Drury, and cheered by 
her buoyant spirit, which loved to look on the 
bright side of things as much as possible, 
and with her mind full of knowledge and 
amusing anecdote, Millicent began to breathe 
more freely, and to recover strength of frame, 
if not much greater peace of mind. There 
were letters frequently from London, the 
greater part of which she gave Elizabeth to 
read. They came.from the Misses Barring- 
ton, regretting that her health was not strong, 
and saying, that their brother would be down 
to see her in a few days, and if she stayed 
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much longer, they should come down in a 
flock to see whether they could not help 
nature to recover her spring. Millicent was 
evidently greatly excited, and that pleasurably, 
by the prospect of seeing Edmund Barrington, 
and Elizabeth Drury was curious to see the 
man who had been able to supplant Dr. 
Leroy. But they were destined to receive 
another visit before that of Edmund Bar- 
ington. Elizabeth had proposed the very 
next day to take a mde through Niton, and 
up to the tower of St. Catherine. They 
went alone. Elizabeth knew the way, and 
like a most experienced groom opened gates 
in ascending the fields from Niton to the 
top of the hill where the tower stands. 
They had reached the summit of the hill, and 
taken a delighted survey of the vast prospect 
over sea and land which it gave ; the rocks 
along the winding coast, over which the milk- 
white waves were lashing; St. Catherine’s 
lighthouse below ; the sweep of shore on 
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towards Alum Bay and Freshwater, and the 
tamer interior of the island. Tying their 
horses to the gate leading into the field in 
which the tower stands, they first examined 
that empty and desolate object, which is 
familiar to the mariner so many leagues at 
sea. They then sat down on the mossy turf 
amid the scattered furze bushes, and enjoyed 
the scent of the native sward and the simple 
wild-flowers, and the peaceful scene of nature 
spread beneath their eye ; the green corn wav- 
ing on the slopes, the white flocks grazing 
silently on the down-like pastures. All at 
once they heard the hollow tramp of an ap- 
proaching horse on the hill behind them. 
They sprang up, and observed a gentleman 
riding towards them. “Mr. Barrington! it 
must be Mr. Barrington!” exclaimed Eliza- 
beth. “No! as I live, it is Dr. Leroy!” 

She saw that Millicent had already turned 
deadly pale, and trembled violently. “What 
shall I do?” she said. “ What will become 
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of me?” Elizabeth could only say hurriedly, 
“ Do and say nothing which can unncessarily 
hurt his mind. Poor fellow, he is wretched 
enough. May God Almighty aid and guide 
you both.” 

Dr. Leroy had tied his horse to a rail not 
far from the others, and was already coming 
agitatedly towards them. He put out his 
hand, and accosted them with a face full of 
misery, and which could not assume even a 
melancholy smile. 

“T am an intruder, ladies,” he said ; “ that is 
my misfortune; but excuse me for a few 
minutes ; I will not distress you long ; but I 
must, as a last favour, request of Millicent a 
few words to ourselves. They shall be but 


” 


few.” His lips quivered, his voice fal- 


tered. Millicent looked imploringly to Miss 
Drury. 

“Oh, go, dear Millicent!” she said ; “ Dr. 
Leroy’s request, under the circumstances, is 
most reasonable. You are old, and, I trust, 
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still dear friends ; give him a kind hearing, 
give him what comfort you can.” 

Millicent moved away silently,in a direction 
down the hill, beyond the tower, and her once- 
beloved suitor moved silently by her side. 
Elizabeth Drury threw herself again on the 
warm summer turf, hid her face in her hands, 
and prayed, prayed, prayed, as if she would 
call back some dear one from the dead, or 
would conquer from the All-ruling Mind some 
repeal of fate. When she looked up, she saw 
the unhappy pair standing quite out of hear- 
ing. Dr. Leroy was speaking very earnestly, 
Millicent as earnestly looking on the ground, 
and switching the grass with her riding- 
whip. Now she replied as earnestly ; now 
they moved away a little, now they stood 
again face to face. She saw Millicent weep- 
ing violently ; saw Dr. Leroy take her hand 
and kiss it passionately, and again they stood 
as if silent and in perplexity. Though Dr. 
Leroy said that his words should be few, the 
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interview drew on, and became long. He 
himself ‘seemed to grow warm and eloquent, 
Millicent to content herself with some signifi- 
cant shakes of the head. 

“JT wonder,” said Elizabeth to herself, 
“though miracles, they say, have ceased, 
whether a little one might not be wrought 
for the happiness of these good young people. 
Oh! what misery has that London visit per- 
petrated on a whole circle of good creatures ; 
and, yet, as far as I can see, everybody might 
be just as happy as ever—if they could only 
think so. There is a fine, frank, clever, and 
good young fellow ; well, really, I could like 
him myself, if I did not like somebody better, 
and that silly girl has sent him to the right 
about for a London money-bag. Really, we 
women are very silly with all our sharpness. 
Here they come! Good gracious! It is no 
good. They look like ghosts!” 

The quondam lovers really did approach 
looking most ominously. A blight seemed to 
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have passed over them both. Poor Frank 
Leroy looked blacker in his misery than 
ever ; Millicent looked very little better. 

“Good-bye, dear Miss Drury,” said Dr. 
Leroy, offering his hand. I must hasten 
away.” 

“No,” said Elizabeth, “ you must not go ; 
you must stay, at least, and dine with us. 
I want to introduce you to my aunt. I[ 
want some talk with you myself.” She 
continued to retain his hand affectionately. 

“T cannot do it, dear friend,” said Dr. 
Leroy, firmly, but with strong emotion. 
“ Good-bye—Good-bye !” 

He cast a look at Millicent expressive of 
a thousand things, and hasting to the gate, 
mounted his horse and galloped away. The 
two young women stood in silence, watching 
him until he disappeared behind the old 
martello tower standing in that direction, 
and below the shoulder of the hill. Millicent 
then threw herself on the turf, and wept 
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violently. In vain Elizabeth sat down by her, 
clasped her in her arms, and endeavoured to 
console her. She wept long and bitterly. 

“My dear Millicent,” at length Elizabeth 
said, “if you like Dr. Leroy so much—if 
your parting from him costs you so much— 
why don’t you make it up with him? Oh! 
pray do look well into your heart, and see 
who really has the most of it. Is not this 
London affair a mere temporary illusion ? 
Is not the old love really at the bottom 
yet?” 

“No! no!” said Millicent, “it is not 
that ; but it is because I am born to make 
people miserable. Didst thou ever see such 
misery as in poor Frank’s face? And now 
he is determined to quit his home, his prac- 
tice, his mother, who doats on him, and go 
to India. Think—think! what grief I have 
occasioned to him—to his mother—to my 


» 


own dear parents 
“And to yourself, dear Millicent,” added 
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Miss Drury. “They may say that the 
days of witchcraft are over if they will, 
but,” she said, starting up, “I should like— 
nay, I must see Dr. Leroy before he leaves 
Ventnor. He will not really sacrifice his fine 
practice, and ruin everything, by some rash 
act. Come, come, let us go!” 

She hurried Millicent away ; they mounted 
their horses by the aid of the gate, and 
rode rapidly down hill, and to Ventnor. As 
they rang at their gate, Tom Boddily ap- 
peared promptly. 

“Tom!” said Miss Drury, “have you seen 
Dr. Leroy ?” 

“Yes, ma’am ; I let him have the horse I 
ride, and told him where to find you.” 

“ And where is he now? Run—tell him 
I must see him !” 

Tom shook his head. “He’s gone, ma’am 
—gone by the three o'clock coach ; he just 
caught it as it started.” 

Elizabeth walked into the house in silence. 
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“He is gone!” she repeated. “It is too 
late! Heaven help us.” 

“Oh, let us go too!” said Millicent ; “I 
am wretched here—I am on thorns; but 
where shall I be at peace?” and she sat 
down, and looked the victim of despair. 

“Yes—yes!” said Elizabeth, “we will 
go. We may still find Dr. Leroy at Castle- 
borough!” She rushed out, and gave Tom 
Boddily orders to make ready for an instant 
start, to order a carriage and_post-horses 
for Ryde, whilst she ran and intrusted her 
aunt with all matters of payment for the 
house for their short term. Tom seemed to 
disappear as on wings. 

A single hour saw them on their way to 
Ryde. In those times, however, there were 
not the numerous steam-packets crossing. 
There was no railway to receive them at 
Portsmouth. With all possible speed, how- 
ever, they continued their journey, and on 
the third day reached Fair Manor, only to 
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learn that Dr. Leroy had sailed from London 
in an Indiaman, in which he had taken the 
office of surgeon for the voyage the day after 
he left the Isle of Wight. 

All Castleborough was full of wonder and 
speculation over this, to it, strange event. 
Some desperate cause, every one felt, must 
have produced such a catastrophe. Dr. Leroy 
was so noted for the calmness and equanimity 
of his disposition. At Fair Manor a profound 
sorrow reigned, and a deep and brooding 
silence lay over it. Sylvanus Crook opened 
the gates for the fly bringing the two young 
ladies from Castleborough, in silence. Sukey 
Priddo, when she came to the door, looked 
as if she had seen an apparition, and ran to 
tell Mrs. Heritage. Mrs. Heritage came 
hastily from her room. There were signs of 
much weeping on her fair, but solemn, and 
now pale face. She clasped her daughter, 
who sunk into her arms in tears, and without 


a word, and carried her, as it were, into 
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the sitting room, and thence into a small 
private room beyond. Elizabeth Drury left 
mother and daughter some time to them- 
selves, and then, gently knocking at the 
door, said she would go on home, and come 
to inguire after Millicent in the morning. 
Mrs. Heritage seized Elizabeth almost con- 
vulsively, and kissed her passionately again 
and again, and then turned and sat down 
by her daughter. And what a sight was it 
of that lately so happy daughter! She sat 
motionless, pale as a corpse, and with a face 
of such intense wretchedness as, the young 
usually glad spirits of Elizabeth had formed 
no conception of. She fell on her knees 
before the unhappy girl, clasped her fondly, 
and looking into her ghostlike face with 
streaming eyes, said, “Dearest Millicent ! 
don’t! don’t be so cast down! Things may 
be better yet. They may!—they will !— 
they must! God will not afflict us all s0 


cruelly.” 
u2 
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Millicent kissed her friend gratefully, and 
said, with a wondering look, “But how can 
that be ?—But I am very faint ; I will go to 
bed.” 

Elizabeth and Mrs. Heritage assisted her 
up-stairs. The servants, as they passed 
through the hall, stood aghast and in tears. 
When Elizabeth had seen Millicent in bed, 
and again promised to return early in the 
morning, she embraced her affectionately, 
and, kissing Mrs. Heritage, hastened down- 
stairs and away home. There she found the 
departure of Dr. Leroy the absorbing subject. 
Her father commented very severely on Miss 
Heritage for jilting him, as he bluntly called 
it, for a richer manin London. That was his 
plain version of the story. That she found was 
the universal opinion amongst their mutual 
acquaintance. The true cause of Dr. Leroy’s 
departure, her mother said, had oozed out to 
the public, which was greatly excited by this 
sudden abandonment of his practice by a 
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young man so greatly honoured and esteemed. 
The blame of Miss Heritage was universal 
and intense. “She so wealthy,” they said, 
“to let wealth and worldly distinction oblite- 
rate the feelings and the friendship of years.” 

The shadows that Mrs. Heritage had fore- 
seen in the hayfield, had thus fallen on her 
own house and heart in an Egyptian density, 
wherever else they might yet extend them- 
selves. No hayfield féte had been held since 
that memorable day ; and causes more closely 
touching the Woodburns than the darkness 
lying upon Fair Manor seemed to herald a 
long cessation of such halcyon times. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THORSBYS FALL AND CONVERSION. 


Tue early married days of Letty Wood- 
burn seemed perfect in their felicity. Often 
she used to drive over in the handsome open 
carriage which Thorsby kept chiefly for her 
use, and whenever she came it was with all 
the flush of happy life and gaiety about her. 
She seemed to like her town life, and the new 
circle of friends that her marriage had intro- 
duced her to, yet she always appeared to 
inhale a fresh draught of joy as she sat in 
the old rooms, rambled round the old garden, 
and saw the accustomed objects and people 
about her as formerly. “Oh!” she would 
say, “how charming are these dear old scenes 


—how glad am I that I can so readily come 
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back to them!” She and Thorsby generally 
spent their Sundays there, and he was 
ever in the best of spirits, and even Betty 
Trapps had somewhat relented towards him- 
It was observed that he scarcely ever had 
a jibe at Methodists, evidently out of care 
not to hurt Betty’s feelings, though, as he 
expressed it, he often trod on her corns by 
laughing at her friends, Sylvanus Crook and 
David Qualm. He had bought somewhere, and 
brought one day, a highly coloured engraving, 
all bright blue, red, and yellow, of Shon-ap- 
Morgan-ap-Shenkin-ap-Gwillim, a shentleman 
of Wales—as the inscription under it ex- 
pressed it—going to take possession of his 
father’s estate, riding on a goat. This he 
said he was going to present to Howell 
Crusoe, the village schoolmaster, as a pleasing 
memento of his native country. All the 
Woodburn family begged of him not to do it, 
saying it would hurt the worthy schoolmas- 
ter’s feelings, and Betty Trapps said she saw 
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that Mr. Thorsby had some of th’ owd 
aggravating spirit in him. But Thorsby 
would take it to Crusoe : and to the astonish- 
ment of all the Woodburns the schoolmaster 
accepted it, and hung it up in his house, 
as a pleasant joke of Mister Thorsby’s. He 
seemed to think it an honour to have so much 
notice from him. He presented Thorsby 
with the little book, already mentioned, that 
he had printed in Castleborough, of all things 
and subjects—on etiquette! It was meant 
for the help of country schoolmasters like 
himself in forming the manners of village 
children. It was founded on his practice, 
and certainly was a curiosity in its way. 
Copies of it, I believe, are yet to be procured 
in the midland counties. Thorsby was con- 
vulsed with laughter at its rules, and read 
them with infinite gusto, not only at the 
Grange, but among his friends in Castle- 
borough. 

Besides the fun Thorsby found in Howell 
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Crusoe’s “Book of Etiquette,” he often 
brought amusing anecdotes from Fair Manor, 
where he and Letty frequently took tea. 
Sylvanus, he said, told him seriously that he 
was very much concerned to find an utter 
want of conscience in dogs. They are called, 
he said, very faithful and affectionate animals, 
but it was, he added, a lamentable fact, that, 
like too many of their masters, they had no 
conscience whatever ; they were really nothing 
but time-servers. This he discovered by 
watching a number of puppies that he had 
been training. He had tutored them to avoid 
going on the garden beds, and they knew 
their duty so well, that as long as any one 
was in sight they never set a foot on the 
beds. Yet somehow he observed that there 
were prints of their feet all over the newly- 
dug ground. How could this be? He resolved 
to watch. He walked about the garden with 
these young dogs, now half grown. Not one 
ever offered to wander from the walks, but 
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no sooner did he enter his house, and look 
cautiously out of the window, than he saw 
them all deliberately walk on to the beds and 
behave very badly there. A very slight rap 
at the window, and they all ran off, and 
looked very much taken in. Yet, time after 
time, as he tried the experiment, he found 
them still ready to run on the beds whenever 
they thought nobody saw them. “They 
know their duty,” said Sylvanus, “ as well as 
I do—but the fact is, they have no con- 
science.” 

Sylvanus, Thorsby said, sincerely believed 
that spirits appeared sometimes, and the 
reason he gave for it was, that it is said in 
the Scriptures that the souls of the righteous 
shall see the fruits of their labours and be 
satisfied, and from the same rule, he expected, 
he said, that the wicked would be sent back 
to see the fruits of their labours, their avarice, 
their spending their lives in folly, their abuses 
of their power ; and that this was part of 
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their torment. He thought it must be a very 
racking thing for miserly men to see their 
heirs wasting their gold in folly and sin. 

He related with great glee the dilemma 
into which such a grave Friend and acute 
man of business as Mr. Heritage had fallen. 
A lady of the Society, a woman of fortune, 
living some miles out of town, had come 
under the dealings of the meeting for her 
infringements of its practices, in dressing 
gaily, and having much free and easy inter- 
course with the aristocratic families around 
her. As she did not reform after repeated 
official visits and admonitions, even com- 
mitting the enormity of going to the theatre, 
she was formally disowned—that is, excom- 
municated. In drawing up the minute of 
disownment, the Friends had unadvisedly 
worded the cause of disownment as for “ dis- 
orderly walking.” This imputation on a lady, 
Mrs. Jerram noticeably resented, and as Mr. 
Heritage was the clerk of the meeting, she 
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commenced an action against him at law for 
defamation. The trial, which took place in 
Castleborough, went in her favour, and brought 
her heavy damages. The damages, of course, 
were borne by the Society, but Mr. Heritage 
was so much annoyed at being thus made so 
prominent in the case against a lady, and his 
own cousin, too, that he resigned the office of 
clerk, lest he might fall into other such snares. 
Mrs. Jerram begged her cousin Heritage not 
to think for a moment that she bore the least 
ill-will to him personally on account of this 
offensive document; she excused him on 
account of his only discharging his official 
duty. To show her perfect freedom from 
resentment, but not, perhaps, without a little 
triumph on the occasion, she often drove over 
to Fair Manor, and made herself as agreeable 
as possible. “But,” said Sylvanus, “thou 
canst imagine that these visits were not quite 
so agreeable to my master. People don’t 
like, the best of them, to be publicly 
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beaten, and ridiculed, as they are in such 
cases.” 

“Well,” said Thorsby, “but you Friends 
should be more regenerate and forgiving than 
all that.” 

“True,” replied Sylvanus, “it would be 
better, but it is difficult to purge the old Adam 
quite out of us. I fear that there may be a 
little of the old Adam in myself, but I try to 
keep him down, and I trust he will not be 
permitted to obtain undue influence. I 
earnestly desire to be led and guided right.” 

“ Ah, don’t trust too much to that leading 
and guiding you talk so much about,” said 
Thorsby ; “for two of your friends came to 
my house awhile ago, saying they were 
moved to come and speak to me as a wild 
young man, and these were no-other than 
your William Fairfax and David Qualm; and, 
would you believe it ? in going out they took a 
wrong door, and Fairfax fell down my low 
kitchen stairs and hurt himself confoundedly. 
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Mind, Sylvanus, that you are better led and 
guided than that.” 

“Thou likes a jest, friend Thorsby ; but 
I was going to tell thee the clever way my 
master got rid of Mary Jerram’s visits.” 

“ Ah, by all means,” said Thorsby. 

“Well, thou sees,” continued Sylvanus, 
“Mary Jerram drove up one day, ordered her 
horses to be taken out, and laid herself out 
for a long day of it. She stayed all morning ; 
she stayed dinner. The master came home, 
and, notwithstanding, she stayed tea. She 
sat and talked, and talked, and particularly 
directed her discourse to master. At length, 
as it was getting late, master said to her, 
‘Mary, although thou hast left Friends, I 
suppose thou still remembers something of 
Scripture.’ 

“<«To be sure,’ replied Mary Jerram, 
‘Remember Scripture! What do you mean ? 
I am not so disorderly in my walk as to 
forget that.’ 
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«< Then,’ said master, ‘thou knowest that 
the Scriptures say, “If thine enemy hunger, 
cive him meat, if he thirst give him drink ; ” 
but 1 don’t think it says anything about 
lodgings.’ 

“Thou shouldst have seen the effect of 
that,” said Sylvanus, highly delighted. Since 
then Mary Jerram has not found her way to 
Fair Manor again.” 

Thorsby was never without some jocose 
talk of this kind at his visits to the Grange. 
But time rolled on, and there were rumours 
that the charge of being a wild young man, 
which the Friends had made against him, 
was not entirely without foundation. His old 
jovial companions had drawn him again too 
much into their society and convivialities. 
Letty made no complaints on this head, 
though as time went on her own family 
thought they saw occasionally a more careful 
expression on her countenance. Nothing, 


however, could exceed the affectionate terms 
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on which they seemed to be ; nothing could 
betoken more love and admiration than 
Thorsby’s manner to his wife. There ap- 
peared no reserve, no concealment between 
them, and the Woodburns thought there 
could be no serious cause of complaint be- 
twixt two so obviously happy. But time 
still rolled on, and in due course a little son 
was born. With what pride Letty on her 
next visit to the Grange showed the newest 
Woodburn to the grandfather,—mother and 
sister and George had already taken their 
view of the miniature youth in Castle- 
borough. With what pride she told her father 
that she was charmed with the opportunity of 
giving the name of Leonard—Leonard Wood- 
burn Thorsby—to a fresh claimant of the 
honours and virtues of the house! Thorsby 
was himself no less proud of the young aspi- 
rant to manhood. It was, according to him, 
the finest, the largest, the cleverest child of its 


age that he had ever seen ; but, in fact, before 
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he had never paid much attention to very 
young children, but seemed to think them 
something very like fat caterpillars, with apple- 
dumpling faces. 

But was it the joy and pride of his heart 
that often sent him out in an evening amongst 
his jolly companions, and sent him home late, 
sometimes not very good-tempered? True it 
was that though Thorsby was one of the best 
of husbands, tender, kind, anxious, solicitous 
that his wife should have everything to make 
her happy, yet his ways of making himself 
happy caused, by degrees, serious inroads into 
Letty’s happiness. Often he not only came 
home late, but in a condition that he called 
prime and gay as a lord, but which created 
very serious fears in his wife’s mind. When 
he was in a less lordlike mood she continued 
to intreat him to stay with her and read to 
her at her needlework, or to go and see some 
of his more domestic friends. What must 
become of her, she asked, if he contracted 
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an unconquerable habit of taking too much 
wine ? 

“Too much wine!” he would reply. ‘‘ What 
are you talking about, my dear child? Too 
much wine! Why, I tell you, we are all as 
sober as judges. It is not wine, it is only a 
little hilarity that we like at the club. When 
a man has been fagging all day in the count- 
ing-house, why, dear. me, one must have a 
little talk and laughter to brighten one up. 
But never do you fear. I know what I am 
about. I am not going to make an ass of 
myself.” 

Letty thought that he used to find her 
society refreshing and enlivening once. “And 
so I do now,” he would say ; “but one cannot 
always be tied to one’s wife’s apron-strings. 
But I know what it is, Letty : it is these old 
fogies and Quakers that you have got ac- 
quainted with; they make you think all 
mirth is a sin, and they go about saying I am 
a wild young man. That’s it, Letty dear, 
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that’s it. Now Iam not going to be a wild 
young man; in fact, I think I am getting 
rather old and serious; but I'll ‘ wild-young 
-man’ those frouzy Quakers—mark me, if I 
don’t.” , 

With these ideas rankling in his mind, 
Thorsby one day riding from Woodburn 
where his wife was staying a few days, saw 
coming on the road towards him Mr. Jasper 
Heritage, a tall man, on his tall horse, and 
little squabby David Qualm on his stout 
and squably Welsh pony. Thorsby well knew 
that all Welsh ponies are, more or less, skit- 
tish, and that Taffy, Qualm’s pony, was 
excessively so. As the two Friends drew 
near, therefore, Thorsby took off his hat as if 
in compliment to them. The moment he lifted 
it from his head Mr. Heritage shouted, 
“Keep on thy hat, Henry Thorsby! keep 
on thy hat!” But Thorsby not only did not 
put it on again, but he gave it a great flourish 


as if in extreme politeness ; and, it was the 
02 
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work of a moment,—David Qualm’s pony 
started sideways to the farther side of the 
road, and left him lying on his back in the 
middle of it. 

Thorsby, who was now afraid, seeing the 
heavy little man lying motionless, that hemight 
have done more mischief than he intended, 
sprang from his horse, and ran to lift up the 
man of silence. But as he nearly reached 
him, David found the use of his limbs and his 
tongue, and raising himself on one elbow, his 
three-cornered hat and brown wig having 
deserted him; with bare head and wild 
staring eyes, he swung his one arm furiously, 
and cried like a maniac,—“ Avaunt! son of 
Belial! Avaunt! Touch me not, man of 
sin!” 

Mr. Heritage, who had also descended 
from his horse, gently pushed Thorsby 
away, saying, “Let alone! Take thyself 
away, Henry Thorsby. This is what I could 
not have expected of thee.” 
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Thorsby would still have assisted to lift up 
and wipe the dust from David Qualm, but 
Mr. Heritage would not let him, but carefully 
raised his old friend and relative, and began 
to beat the dust from his coat. Thorsby 
muttered some sort of an apology—something 
about his not meaning any harm—but David 
cast a lion’s glance at him, and said, “ Thou 
liest, man! Thou liest! Thou meant it, and 
nothing less.” 

Thorsby, who did not think David was 
much hurt, mounted and rode rapidly off. 
When he was out of hearing, he gave vent to 
an uproarious laughter, and said, “A wild 
young man, indeed! Not so wild but he can 
keep his seat better than some people.” He 
was so elated with his exploit that he that 
evening told the story with much humour and 
some embellishment at the club, to the exqui- 
site delight of his friends, and the next day it 
was all over the town. Amongst the lighter 
and more giddy of the population it was 
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thought a very clever paying-off of the cen- 
sorious Friend ; amongst the older and more 
thinking people it was regarded in a very 
different light, and such a dangerous trick 
played off on a very quiet and inoffensive 
man, by no means told in favour of Thorsby. 
The serious manner in which Mr. Heritage 
spoke of it amongst his friends made a deep 
impression, and it was regarded as a very 
impolitic act in Thorsby, who, though his wife 
stood so well with the wealthy banker, might, 
in times of commercial depression, find it 
much to his inconvenience to have sunk in his 
esteem. 

Many things were spoken out on this occa- 
sion which had evidently lain for some time 
in people’s minds. Wonder was expressed at 
the growing dissipation of Thorsby. Of his 
notoriously riotous and bacchanalian evenings 
with some of the richest but most immoral 
young men of the place. Some people 
wondered that his wife did not appear to see 
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it; more uttered words of pity for her. 
Others said “ What a fool that man is, with 
such a wife, with a splendid business, with a 
circle of acquaintances of the very first class 
in the town and neighbourhood, and to be 
running such a course. But it was only the 
course his father ran, and which made it a 
short one for him.” 

The news flew to Woodburn. Sukey 
Priddo told it that evening on the way from 
the class-meeting to Betty Trapps, and Betty 
told it right out to Letty. Asshe waited on 
the family at supper, she said, “ Well, Mr. 
Thorsby is a fine playful boy yet, is not 
he ?” 

“Ts what?” said Letty, eagerly. 

“A fine, frocksome boy,” said Betty. 

“What do you mean, Betty?” added 
Letty, alarmed. 

“T mean only that he has whisked his hat 
over his head, and made Mr. Qualm’s pony 
send him over his head.” 
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“ Are you dreaming ?” said Mr. Woodburn, 
somewhat angrily. 

“No, sir, 1 am not dreaming, what I say 
I say ; and there lies poor Mr. Qualm in bed, 
all shaked to a mummy, and the doctor’s bled 
him and said it is a bad case.” 

All called on Betty to explain how it took 
place, and Letty was greatly agitated. 

“Oh!” said George, “I see how it is. 
Harry has taken off his hat to the Friends as 
they passed, and that scamp of a pony has 
shied. But he cannot have hurt the old 
man ; falling from that little brute is only 
like falling from a chair.” 

“What does a sober man like that ride 
such a skittish thing for ?” asked Mr. Wood- 
burn. 

“ Because,” said George, “I was going to 
say, he is an old fool ; but the fact is people 
always do ride animals like themselves.” 

“What! Do you think a man like a 
horse ?” exclaimed Ann. 
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“To a certain degree,” said George, “a 
little podgy man like David Qualm is sure to 
select a little podgy horse, a tall slim fellow 
fancies only a tall slim horse, and so on. It 
is the same with sticks ; men always carry 
sticks very like themselves, slender or stout, 
clean or knotty and gnarled: and dogs too, 
have always a certain resemblance to their 
masters. And wives—people wonder that 
husbands and wives are often so alike. It is 
because men sce a likeness to themselves in 
a@ woman, and that delights them. They 
fall in love with their own dear selves in 
falling in love with a woman. But enough ; 
you can discuss this bit of philosophy while 
I run up and see how poor old David really 
“Oh, thank you, thank you, George!” 
said Letty, as George took down his hat and 
disappeared. In a very short time he re- 
turned, and said— 

“Tve seen Qualm. He has not much 


18. 
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amiss with him, but he is very angry with 
Harry, who, however, only seems to have 
taken off his hat to compliment the gentle- 
men as they passed. True, David says they 
cried out to him to keep his hat on, but the 
fact was, the hat was off when they cried 
out. You might as well tell a man not to 
shoot when he has already pulled the 
trigger.” 

“I don’t see, then,” said Letty, “that 
Harry was really to blame ; it was only his 
courtesy.” 

“Of course not,” said George ; and Letty, 
much relieved, went off with the other ladies 
to bed. 

When she was gone, George said to his 
father, “I would not make Letty anxious, or 
she would be tormenting herself all night, 
but I don’t at all like this doing of Thorsby’s. 
It was clearly a designed thing of his, from 
what I hear. I know he has a pique against 
David Qualm; and, in fact, I am very 
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anxious about Thorsby. I hear in Castle- 
borough continually of his wild goings-on 
with that scapegrace set of young fellows that 
I hoped he had long ago cut.” 

“T have heard the same,” said Mr. Wood- 
burn, “and have spoken more than once to 
Thorsby on the subject, and he has always 
promised to reform ; but my opinion is that 
he is just as weak as a bulrush. He can't 
help himself. It is a very serious affair.” 

“Well,” said George, “there always was an 
excitable nature in Thorsby. He has very 
quick feelings for good, and if not for evil, at 
least for pleasure, and what he calls jollity. 
I had hoped that Letty would have been able 
to keep him more at home, but he always says 
he must have a little innocent larking, he 
should go daft without it.” 

“ He will go daft with it,” said Mr. Wood- 
burn, “if he does not mind.” 

Leonard Woodburn had had other causes 
of annoyance of late to try his temper, of 
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which anon, and he felt very keenly the 
conduct of Thorsby towards his daughter. 

“T have long thought,” he said “that 
Letty is far from happy. I see a gravity 
about her, a shade over her countenance 
sometimes, that I never saw before her 
marriage.” 

“ Yes, but remember, dear father, that she 
is now a wife and a mother; we cannot 
expect people to remain always the lightsome 
beings of their boy or girlhood.” 

“T expect nothing of the sort,” said Mr. 
Woodburn, rather tartly ; “but I did expect 
that this fellow would not be such a fool. It 
is a confounded bad job, George, and makes 
me very cross and very miserable. Good- 
night.” And Mr. Woodburn withdrew to 
bed. 

It was soon found that great censure was 
cast on Thorsby for his conduct in this affair, 
and the knowledge of it seemed to anger him, 
and to drive him into further excesses. For 
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the first time he turned almost savagely on 
Letty, when, on her return home, she expressed 
regret at what had happened. 

“ An old fool,” he said; “he should ride a 
safe horse, and not such a will-o’-the-wisp as 
that Welsh pony, and then no harm could 
happen to him.” 

“But you knew, dear Harry, what the 
pony was,” said Letty. “I wish you had not 
done it. But  s it is done, do, pray, call on 
Mr. Qualm and apologize to him: a soft 
word, you know, turneth away wrath. And 
call on Mr. Heritage and express your 
regret. We were on such good terms with 
them all, and they are such worthy people.” 

“Do you think me such a sneak, Letty?” 
said Thorsby,; taking up his hat to go out to 
business: “Don’t you believe it.” 

Letty knew a great deal more of Thorsby’s 
life than had yet reached Woodburn, but she 
had buried it and the sorrow of it in her 
heart, and would not breathe a syllable of it 
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except to God, which she did with most 
fervent prayers and scalding tears. Many a 
report had come to her from a most faithful 
quarter, and that was Thomas Barnsdale, the 
manager of Thorsby’s business, a man who 
regarded the concern and the reputation of 
his employer as his own. He was a Metho- 
dist in religion, and a great reader of books 
of general literature of a solid kind. He had 
grown up from a boy in the concern, and was 
ever at his post, and ever regardless of his 
own labour to conduct it to advantage. The 
unsteady life of Thorsby was all brought to 
his knowledge, and he had not hesitated to 
speak seriously to him and repeatedly, even 
at the risk of dismissal. He asked him 
earnestly to recollect the shortened life and 
injured name and fortunes of his father ; and 
to act as he ought to do with such favour as 
God had showered on him in such a wife, 
and in such friends all round. Thorsby had 
taken these sermons, as he called them, not 
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amiss, but he had not altered. Every day Mr. 
Barnsdale heard of some wild exploit of 
Thorsby and his comrades—practical jokes 
of the most daring and expensive kind. One 
of these they had carried on at the expense 
of a young surgeon of the town, whose vanity 
they had excited by a letter written to him 
as from a lady of fortune at Bristol, who had 
seen him at Castleborough, and fallen deeply 
in love with him. A long correspondence 
had been kept up between the young man 
and the imagined lady, the letters purporting 
to be from her having been duly posted, and 
the young surgeon’s received by an accom- 
plice at Bristol. At length the dénouément 
was to take place. The lady was to meet 
him at Cheltenham ; relays of horses were 
engaged for him at the lady’s cost all the 
way from Castleborough to Cheltenham, 
where he was to proceed in a private car- 
riage, and there the marriage was to take 
place by special licence. All was found by 
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the young man arranged as stated, and away 
he posted free-cost to Cheltenham, only to 
find at the appointed rendezvous a letter from 
the improvised lady, saying she had changed 
her mind. 

This could not have been carried: out 
except at an expense which none but very 
foolish and very mischievous fellows would 
have incurred, but the delight which it occa- 
sioned them, and the hints which they from 
time to time gave to the hoaxed inamorato, 
that they knew of the affair, seemed ample 
satisfaction to their perverted minds. 

Time rolled on. Thorsby was looked very 
coldly on at Woodburn Grange, at Fair 
Manor, and by many leading and right- 
thinking people in Castleborough. Thomas 
Barnsdale felt it his duty to make Letty ac- 
quainted with the downward course of her 
husband, that it might not come in a more 
sudden and unexpected manner upon her. 


He could now counsel with her, and work 
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with her in attempts to check this career, and 
it was a comfort to Letty to have such a 
faithful and reliable friend to open her dis- 
tressed mind to. 

Providence at length sent one of those 
contretemps which, if properly weighed, lead 
to retracement. Thorsby, attending the hunt, 
was thrown from his horse, and the shock 
that he received, owing probably to the state 
of his system from intemperance, produced 
pleurisy, and brought him to the brink of 
death. The physicians looked very gloomily 
on the case, and Thorsby, with that quick 
sensitiveness of feeling natural to him, fell 
into the greatest condition of terror and 
despair. He made the most touching and 
agonised confessions to his wife of his un- 
worthiness of her, of his folly and wickedness. 
Poor Letty only too freely forgave him, and 
cheered him with hopes of life yet, or of 
forgiveness by an ever good God, if he was 
taken away. Thorsby begged that she would 
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send for Mrs. Heritage that she might pray 
for him, and that through her he might send 
his avowal of deep contrition to Mr. Heri- 
tage and David Qualm. Letty at once sent 
the carriage for Mrs. Heritage, and that ever- 
ready minister of love was speedily at his 
bed-side. 

The repeated conversations and prayers 
of this good woman produced in Thorsby 
a sense of remorse and kind of burning 
desire to live and enact a new and nobler 
life, which were very edifying. In a few days 
the doctors pronounced the crisis past, and 
Thorsby, in a calmer state, was insatiable of 
the readings in the New Testament which 
Letty afforded him. He recovered ; but the 
effect of this serious danger and alarm re- 
mained. A new phase of character now 
revealed itself in him. He continued ex- 
tremely burdened in spirit, and zealously 
religious. He abandoned his club associates, 


and accompanied his wife and Thomas 
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Barnsdale to the meetings. But he could not 
satisfy himself with merely attending reli- 
gious services, he felt himself compelled to 
stand forth and testify to the mercy of God 
in thus again raising him up. Town and 
neighbourhood were one day astonished 
beyond measure by seeing large placards 
posted all over Castleborough and the neigh- 
bouring villages that Mr. Henry Thorsby 
was going to preach at the Methodist 
Tabernacle. 

We may imagine the laughter, the jibes 
and scoffs which ran amongst his old asso- 
ciates and the profaner portion of the popu- 
lation at this announcement. Thorsby turned 
preacher! Saul amongst the prophets ! 
Balaam’s ass about to open its mouth ; were 
but a few of the witticisms afloat. All his 
old associates were resolved to go and hear 
Saint Harry’s conventicle whinings, which 
they prophesied would last as many nights 


as days. At Woodburn, the state of mind 
P2 
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on the hearing of this news it would be diffi- 
cult to analyse. Astonishment was great, but 
not the uppermost feeling. As Church-people, 
there was a touch of shame, of disgust, of 
mortification at Thorsby exhibiting himself 
as an amateur preacher of dissent. Some- 
thing of all these, and something more. 
Would it last? David Qualm, when he 
heard of it, and who, by the by, was all 
right again, and still riding that ticklish pony, 
said, “ Unstable as water, thou shalt not ex- 
cel” After that great effort of oracular 
speech, he closed his mouth again and was 
silent for a week. 

But David Qualm’s utterance had an un- 
easy echo in the minds of many, and the 
inmates of Woodburn Grange were amongst 
them. Letty, however, said, “ Anything, 
anything, rather than that old life of his,” 
and her family, therefore, waited for what 
time should bring forth. On the Sunday 


named, there was a general stream of life 
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flowing towards the tabernacle. Every 
possible atom of space in it was crowded. 
Many of the leading people of the place 
were seen amongst the expectant concourse. 
Letty herself was not there. The trial to 
her nerves was too severe. 

The regular minister opened the service 
by prayer and a hymn, and then Thorsby 
ascended the pulpit, opened his Bible, and 
took his text from the Psalms—*“ Thou hast 
brought me up from the gates of hell.” The 
silence was profound. He then began by 
reference to his past life and his late illness. 
There was no nervousness, no hesitation about 
him, as in one unaccustomed to such a public 
display. He said, doubtless much wit and 
many pleasant sarcasms had been and would 
be expended over the change which had taken 
place in him. He would only say, let those 
thus disposed only come into the crisis through 
which he had passed, and they would then hear 
what he had to say. Now he boldly came 
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forth to return thanks to God for his mercy 
to him, and devote his life to the service of 
Christ, the friend of sinners. He then drew 
a picture of his past condition ; of the valley 
of the shadow of death, of the terrors of 
Almighty judgment through which he had 
passed, and appealed to his hearers to follow 
his example, and think nothing of scorn, 
or ridicule, or persecution for the advocacy 
of the most momentous interests of the 
human race. As he proceeded he warmed 
into a tone of eloquence which surprised 
every one; and before he had done, few 
were the eyes that were not drowned in 
tears. 

As the vast congregation streamed away 
from the chapel, many of the old members 
of it said they had heard many wonderful 
sermons in that chapel from great preachers, 
but nothing like that. Many said they had 
no idea that Thorsby had so much in 
him ; and all admitted that at all events he 
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had discovered a new and amazing talent in 
himself, and would, if he held on, be truly a 
burning and a shining light. The ascent of 
such a brilliant meteor into the religious 
horizon of Methodism produced immediately 
numerous calls to visit other towns—Sheffield, 
Manchester, Leeds, &c. &c.,—and everywhere 
the same enthusiasm was excited by Thorsby’s 
addresses. He might have gone from town 
to town on a triumphal round of religious 
service ; much time he was, in a measure, 
obliged to devote to such engagements, and 
well was it for him that he had a man like 
Thomas Barnsdale to attend to his business 
affairs. For some months Thorsby continued 
to astonish and electrify the public by his 
impassioned discourses. Fair Manor ex- 
pressed a quiet hope that it would continue. 
Woodburn Grange was in a condition of 
mind fit subject for metaphysical plumblines 
to explore, half astonished and half acqui- 


escent in the strange phenomenon. Letty, 
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with tears and smiles, when there, con- 
tinued to say, “ Anything, anything, so that 
Harry continues as steady and kind as 
now.” 

Betty Trapps alone expressed no enthu- 
siasm, and avowed no faith in this grand 
metamorphosis. She had heard Mr. Thorsby, 
she said, at Hillmartin Chapel. It was very 
fine what he said, but then she knew that he 
awlis could talk finely, even when he made 
so many “skits” on the Methodists. For 
her part she looked on this as a judgment on 
him for his fleering at good people so often. 
She and Sukey Priddo had seen something 
that satisfied them. 

“What have you seen, Betiy?” asked Mrs. 
Woodburn. Betty didn’t seem in a hurry to 
answer; but when urged by all the family 
she said, 

“Well, if you must know, we saw the 
shadder of th’ Owd Youth,”—a familiar name 
for the Devil in the midland counties,—“ be- 
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hind him in the pulpit as he were preaching. 
That was enough for us.” 

“Nonsense,” said Ann, “it was merely 
some particular placing of the lights that cast 
an odd shadow. How absurd, Betty, about 
the Old Youth.” 

“« As you please, Miss,” said Betty ; “I've 
my own notions; but I niver, in all my 
born days, expected to see Mr. Thorsby 
preaching in Hillmartin chapel, nor to hear 
Mr. Nockels the local preacher saying 
niver was such preaching. No, truly! 
William Penn’s ‘No Cross, no Crown,’ was 
not such stuff as they got every day at Hill- 
martin.” 

“<«No Cross, no Crown,” said Ann. 
“What makes you think it was‘ No Cross, 
No Crown ?’” 

“Sukey Priddo,” said Betty, “knows ‘No 
Cross, no Crown’ well enough. Mr. Heritage 
made her a present of it, and she’s read it 
through five times.” 
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With Betty Trapps’s opinion of Thorsby’s 
spiritual appearances, we may close this 
chapter, and leave the reader to think of 
it a little. 


CHAPTER VUL 
WORSE AND WORSE WITH HARRY THORSBY. 


Ong very hot, still July morning, before 
these just recorded occurrences, and nearly 
a year before Millicent Heritage’s eventful 
journey to London, Betty Trapps, who had 
been gathering peas in the garden, ran into 
the house with her checked apron flung over 
her head, and going puff! puff! this way 
and that, as if to blow something away. 
When asked what was the matter, she said, 
“Tt’s a harnet, as keen as mustard. It fled 
at me, and fled at me, like a big dumble- 
dore.”” 

“Yes,” said George, “there is a nest of 
them in a hole in the barn-wall ; we must 


suffocate them with brimstone-fumes at night. 
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They are very destructive to fruit, and dan- 
gerous to the horses.” 

“Suffocate a devil with brimstone!” said 
Betty. ‘“That’s a good un. This harnet 
is for all the world like th’ owd enemy. He 
comes at you, and at you, as if he'd eat 
you.” 

Whilst George was quietly smiling at 
Betty's idea, there was a loud ringing of a 
poker and fire-shovel, and he saw Sam Davis, 
one of the labourers, crossing the garden 
beds, and looking up at the trees, as in search 
of something. 

“There!” said Betty, “now the bees are 
swarming : this hot morning fetches them all 
out.” 

George, Ann, Mrs. Woodburn, and Betty, 
as well as the other maids, all hurried out to 
witness the interesting process of charming 
the bees down. Loud rung Sam Davis's 
music on the fire-shovel, and presently they 
saw a brown cluster of bees, as large as a 
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man’s hat, and longer, hanging from the 
bough of an appie-tree. 

The country people have various ways of 
accounting for the effect of this clangour on 
a fire-shovel in causing a swarm of bees to 
settle. Some think they like it, and so stop 
to hear it ; others, that the young queen-bee, 
scared by the noise, settles on the first object 
she sees. Certain it is that the effect is gene- 
ral, and very marked. Others think this 
clangour must be made to claim your swarm, 
for if it settles on another man’s property 
without such loud claim, and close following, 
you cannot assert your right to them. Be 
that as it may, our friends of Woodburn 
Grange saw their swarm hanging before them. 
There was a quick running for a sheet and 
an empty hive. The inside of the hive was 
rubbed with a mixture of beer and crushed 
black-currant leaves, or balm, and Sam Davis 
quietly approached them, put down two bricks 
on the sheet, cut off carefully the bough on 
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which the swarm hung ; deposited it on the 
sheet between the two bricks ; and then set 
the hive over it. The skill with which this 
was done, without irritating the bees, showed 
that Davis was an experienced hand at this 
operation. The bees seemed to settle them- 
selves pretty tranquilly in their new home, 
but Mrs. Woodburn observed that a number 
of them continued to fly about the end of 
the bough whence the part covered with the 
swarm had been cut off. “ Yes,” said Davis, 
“they will come and try to find it, and 
worship the place where the queen alighted 
several days yet.” 

“Ay,” said Betty, who had generally 
some religious fancy to attach to every 
curious occurrence, “that’s just the way 
with many in their religion. They go and 
worship blindly for a few days; but it’s 
only for a few, and them it’s all over with 
them.” 


George Woodburn often thought of Betty’s 
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quaint remarks long after others had forgot- 
ten them, for he found something in them ; 
and in the course of the following spmng, 
after Thorsby’s conversion, he thought of 
these two occasions. “The harnet fled at 
me, and fled at me,” said Betty, “like the 
owd enemy.” “This is just as he seems to 
have done at Thorsby!” said George to him- 
self. And then the bees worshipping the 
bough where the queen-bee sat, for a few 
days, and only for a few, as Betty said. How 
completely that applied to Thorsby! His 
career of pulpit eloquence and repentant zeal 
had been as brief as it had been dazzling. It 
was like the taking fire of dry furze on a 
common. It was an all-consuming flame for 
a brief period, and was gone, leaving a bare 
and blackened waste. Letty had watched 
with a sad terror the decrease and disappear- 
ance of this impetuous blaze of the soul. For 
a time there was a transition state in Thorsby, 


which, to a spectator only concerned to 
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observe the singularities of character, would 
have been an interesting study. In a morning 
he would be up as early as three o'clock, would 
go down into the kitchen, where there was 
always a raking-coal burning, break it up, 
and commence reading the Bible aloud, and 
with a somewhat singing tone, accompanied 
by an occasional shake of the head, as from 
some very impressive thought, and often with 
gushing showers of tears. Before the servants 
came down, he would return to his bed, and 
to a sound sleep, which would continue till 
ten o'clock, or later. Letty, now accustomed 
to this habit, got a cup of coffee herself on 
going down, and then waited patiently for 
her husband’s appearance. He would come 
down sad and thoughtful, as it seemed, 
breakfast with few words, and away to his 
warehouse. At noon he would return all 
life and gaiety, and in the evening go off to 
his club. Yes, he was again an associate of 
his old associates !—the sow had returned to 
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its wallowing in the mire! Yet this did not 
prevent him being up the following morning, 
and reading aloud in his Bible with tears and 
tones of pious feeling. 

Such an incongruous condition could not 
last. The different elements of his strange 
character were in conflict. The religious 
sentiment was maintaining its last efforts 
against the levity and love of pleasure in 
that unstable heart. For awhile Thorsby 
was the wonder once more of his townsmen, 
but this time it was the wonder and the 
scorn. Sad was the heart and the life of 
poor Letty ; sad was the mood of mind in 
the once happy Woodburn Grange. Thorsby 
had lost all power over his own actions, yet 
he had not lost all feeling. Many were the 
paroxysms of remorse and tears which his 
wife had to witness, at first with some faint 
hopes, at last only with anguish and despair. 
Thorsby avoided being seen in the streets as 
much as possible, stole by back ways to his 
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warehouse, and at night renewed the orgies 
of his dissolute club. 

George Woodburn spoke out his mind to 
the unfortunate man most indignantly, most 
sternly ; and seeing that it had no effect, he 
entreated Letty to leave him, and return to 
Woodburn Grange. Mr. Woodburn, who had 
many things now to harass him, drove over in 
the day, while Thorsby was at the warehouse, 
and insisted that Letty should return with 
him, and leave the wretched man to his 
inevitable course. But Letty, worn and jaded 
as she now seemed by her constant wretched- 
ness, refused positively to leave her husband. 
“No,” she said, “to the last moment I will 
stay by him, and try every means to save 
him.” 

Mrs. Heritage, who had once effected so 
happy a result in him, again ventured a 
visit to him. It was twelve o'clock in the 
day. The remains of breakfast still stood on 
the table ; and Thorsby, in his morning-gown 
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and slippers, was lying on the sofa, and read- 
ing a novel. The bloated, sickly, demoralised 
aspect of the man struck Mrs. Heritage with 
painful astonishment. He did not rise to 
receive her, but with a scowling, savage sort 
of look begged to know to what he owed the 
honour of this visit. 

“Tt is from a tender concern for thee, 
Henry Thorsby, and thy dear wife, that I 
have wished to come.” 

“You can bestow your tender care on my 
wife, then,” said Thorsby: “ she is in the 
house.” 

“ But, first,” said Mrs. Heritage, in her soft 
and gentle voice, “I would like to speak a 
word or two to thee. I would ask thee if 
thou knowest whither thou art gomg now ? 
What must be the awful ultimatum of thy 
present unhappy course ?” 

“Yes, madam, I know very well where 
I am going—to hell, madam, to hell!” 

« And canst thou reconcile thyself to such 

Q2 
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a thought—to the loss of thy precious soul— 
to the affliction thou must bring on thy wife, 
thy mother, thy child, and all that love 
thee ?” 

“Let all that alone, Mrs. Heritage,” said 
Thorsby. “Don’t torture me with talk of 
my wife, my mother, or my child. I know 
all that as well as you do; but if a man is 
born to be damned, not all the preachers or 
preacheresses on earth can save him.” 

Mrs. Heritage sat for a moment stupified 
by the defiant wickedness before her; but, 
recovering herself, said, “ No, all the powers 
on earth cannot save thee ; but these are not 
all the powers—God can save thee.” 

“But I know, madam,” said Thorsby, 
fiercely, “that He won’t save me. My day 
of grace is over. I know myself better than 
you do, with all your spirit-moving—better 
than that old fogie, David Qualm,—and yet 
he came pretty near the truth, when he said, 
‘Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.’ 
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Madam, even you cannot make an empty 
sack stand upright; and this sack you are 
talking to is empty, empty—empty of all 
grace as the Devil himself. And so, good 
morning ! ” 

With that, Thorsby rose up, flung down 
his book, and stalked out of the room. Never 
in all her experience had the good Fnend 
beheld such a case of hardened bedevilment ; 
never had her strong, clear mind felt its 
power so baffled. 

That day Letty received a note from 
her husband, saying that important business 
at the warehouse in London required his 
immediate presence, and that he was gone 
by the coach : he might be some weeks away. 
Letty sat for some time as thunderstruck. 
Suddenly she sprang up, and ran upstairs. 
His travelling portmanteaus were there ; she 
could discover no linen nor clothes taken away. 
His dressing-case stood as usual on his table. 
What could it mean? Had he gone off in 
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disgust at the visit of Mrs. Heritage ? Surely 
that could not have caused him to go off 
without any change of clothes. A frightful 
idea came over her—had he gone to drown 
or destroy himself? She had seen him ex- 
hibit, more than once, symptoms of delirium 
tremens. She flung on a shawl, seized her 
bonnet, and away to the warehouse. Thomas 
Barnsdale said he certainly was gone by 
coach. What the important business could be 
was quite unknown to him: he had heard of 
nothing pressing, and he thought he should 
have done had there been such. 

“But what will he do without clothes? I 
must send after him a supply.” 

“He must have taken clothes, ma’am,” said 
Thomas Barnsdale. “He took a large new 
portmanteau with him, for the porter carried 
it to the coach.” 

Letty was more and more confounded. 
Then this flight was preconcerted! She left 


the warehouse without a word, and returned 
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home with a heart loaded to its last power of 
endurance with misery. What should she 
do? Go after him? No. Seek counsel 
from her parents, and brother, and sister ? 
No. She shrunk from communicating and 
diffusing her distress. She sat down and 
wrote to him at the London warehouse a 
letter which must have touched a harder 
heart than Thorsby’s. Return of post 
brought a letter full of expressions of love 
and regret, that he was obliged to go away 
so suddenly, but bidding her be of good 
cheer, and make herself happy till his return. 

That letter did not much lighten Letty’s 
trouble. The late conduct and habits of 
Thorsby, and this going away evidently on 
a concerted plan, were things not to be got 
over. Very, very sad was that once s0 
gay heart. But Letty determined not to 
give up all hope lightly. She wrote again 
to her husband, and received again a cheer- 
ful, loving reply. She resolved to set herself 
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to look after the business with Thomas 
Barnsdale, and by attendance at the count- 
ing-house, to dissipate the thoughts which 
haunted her solitude. Thomas Barnsdale 
seemed pleased at her thinking of business, 
and explained matters concerning which he 
wanted advice, but which Mr. Thorsby of 
late did not give. Letty caught up the 
main ideas of the business rapidly, and 
Barnsdale said it would be the salvation of 
the concern if she gave her attention to it. 
Most of the day she spent at the counting- 
house, and the nurse and little Leonard 
came to her every now and then. The 
correspondence betwixt her and her husband 
went on with a fair and even loving tone. 

But one day Thomas Barnsdale received 
her in the counting-house with a very dis- 
tressed air, closed the door after her, and 
having carefully locked it, produced a letter, 
saying that he was compelled to break to 
her yery unhappy news. 
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“ What!” exclaimed Letty, springing from 
her chair, “is Henry dead? Oh, tell me 
quickly—what is it ?” 

“No, madam,” said Barnsdale; “but I 
lament to say, he is dead to shame and 
honour.” 

Letty seized the letter and read. It was 
one in confidence from the agent at the 
London warehouse, a respectable and trust- 
worthy man, to say, that Mr. Thorsby was 
actually living in Bond-street with a young 
woman whom he had brought up from Castle- 
borough with him. Letty let fall the letter, 
and sank into the chair. Long she sat as in 
a swoon, yet her eyes were open and gazing 
on the opposite wall. Barnsdale was alarmed 
and was about to run for help, but suddenly 
Letty seized him by the arm, and heaving a 
deep, deep sigh, said, woefully,—“ This is 
beyond all !—beyond all! How have I de- 
served this ?” 


“ Dear madam,” said Mr. Barnsdale, “ this 
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is intolerable—it is not to be endured. 
Though I lose my office, I will instantly to 
London. I will drag that woman from his 
house. I will compel this unhappy man to 
return home.” 

“No! no! Mr. Barnsdale, that must not 
be,” said Letty, drawing her hand across her 
brow as if bewildered. “Iam so dizzy !— 
but that must not be. Stay you here. You 
cannot leave this post. I will go myself.” 

“You go, madam! No, you cannot— 
must not.” 

“Yes, I will go myself. O God, what a 
misery! But run, Mr. Barnsdale, secure the 
whole inside of the three o'clock coach, if 
possible. I will be ready.” 

Barnsdale looked aghast, perplexed to abso- 
lute despair ; but Letty hastened away, and 
sent off the carriage post-haste for her brother 
George. She then set to work, ordered the 
nurse to be ready with the child for an 
instant journey to London; put up a few 
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things for herself, and awaited her brother. 
In less than two hours he was there, and the 
awful disclosure made. George was furious. 
Like Barnsdale, he was for going off at once 
and inflicting summary vengeance on the 
traitor. “What a viper! what a devil!” he 
exclaimed ; “but he shall repent this foul, 
this diabolical wrong. Oh, my poor, dear 
Letty!” and he embraced his sister with 
passionate tears. 

But Letty succeeded in showing him that 
it was better for her to go. She would take 
the child—that would move him if anything 
would—and George should accompany her to 
support her when it was necessary. George 
set off in haste for a change of linen and 
overcoat, and at three o'clock the sad 
party were seated in the London coach. 
Barnsdale had luckily secured the whole 
inside, so that, the nurse travelling occasion- 
ally outside well wrapped up, George and 
Letty could talk freely on their melancholy 
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topic, and the child could lie during the night 
on the front seat as snug as in his cradle. 

We must not describe that sad, long, and 
for the most part silent journey. About ten 
in the morning the coach drove into the court 
of that old-fashioned, but then greatly fre- 
quented inn, the Swan-with-Two-Necks, in 
Lad-lane. There they descended, washed, 
redressed, and made such a breakfast as 
people in their state of mind could. George 
sent out into Wood-street to inquire if Mr. 
Thorsby was yet at the warehouse, and 
received for reply that he was not expected 
till twelve o’clock. A coach was at once 
ordered, and the whole party entered it and 
drove to Bond-street. It was stopped within 
fifty yards of the house sought, and George 
and Letty descended and walked on, followed 
by the nurse and child, which looked as 
bright as a child of six months can after a 
night’s journey, through which it had slept 


like a top, and in a world whose trouble does 
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not concern it. Arrived at the door, Letty 
seemed as though she would sink, but George 
encouraged her to hold up and go through it 
in reliance on God. The door was opened by 
a servant, who asked their names, and said she 
would inquire if Mr. Thorsby were in. But 
Letty did not give her the opportunity of 
bringing a “No;” she took the child in her 
arms, and followed on the servant’s heels. 

“You had better wait here, ma'am,” said 
the servant. 

“Go on!” said Letty, authoritatively. 

The girl looked astonished, but obeyed. 
Ascending the first flight of stairs, she opened 
a door into a large and handsomely furnished 
room, and said, “ A lady, sir!” 

Letty stepped in, and stood with the child 
on her arm. There sat the delinquent hus- 
band, in his morning-gown and_ slippers, 
reading the newspaper, and on the opposite 
side of the breakfast-table sat a very hand- 


some young woman, of by no means un- 
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amiable appearance. The sight of Letty, 
however, produced a wondrous change. 
Thorsby started to his feet, and stood as 
rooted to the ground. His look was that 
rather of a ghost than of a living man. Pale 
as death, he trembled from head to foot like 
an aspen leaf. His female friend stood, a 
monument of terror, shame, and confusion. 
It was evident that she knew Mrs. Thorsby 
perfectly. But Letty, with a calmness with 
which heaven itself must have endowed her, 
advanced to Thorsby, and said, holding up 
the child towards him, “ My dear Henry, I 
am not come to reproach you, but to reclaim 
you. Let this young woman retire, I would 
speak to you alone.” 

Thorsby made a hasty movement with 
his hand, and the young woman as hastily 
retired, evidently glad to escape. 

“My dear Henry,” said Letty, pale as 
marble, yet bearing up with wonderful firm- 
ness, “ this little child wants its father ; your 
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loving and ever-faithful wife wants her hus- 
band ; your poor, afflicted, and now very sick 
mother, wants her son. There, take your 
child, embrace it, love it, and come home 
with us.” 

Thorsby gasped, as for breath. He would 
have spoken, but he could not. He seized 
the child convulsively, and, bursting into a 
passion of sobs and tears, covered it with 
kisses. He sat down, and, bending over it, 
wept excessively. Letty softly fell on her 
knees at his feet, laid her hand on his, looked 
up to him with streaming eyes, and there 
was a long silence. As the storm of 
Thorsby’s emotion somewhat subsided, Letty 
said, “ And now, dear Henry, let us go. Let 
that unhappy girl return to her friends, or be 
provided for ; let her not be cast forth to 
utter ruin. And for us, let us return to our 
own home, to a new life, and to constant 
prayers for unfailing strength to do our duty. 


Come, come ! let us away at once.” 
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“No, Letty, no!” exclaimed Thorsby, with 
a haggard look ; “I can never return. I am 
a disgraced man. I can never show my face 
in our own town again. Go! be as happy as 
you can! I will give you everything ; but 
return—for me—never !” 

“And yet you must return, dear Henry. 
I cannot let you go to perdition. I have 
vowed to take you for better for worse, and I 
will stand by you to the very worst. Think 
not of temporary shame—think of your own 
precious, eternal soul! Think of your child, 
your mother. Think of me, if you yet—if 
you ever loved me!” 

“Loved you!” Thorsby stamped on the 
ground. “Letty Woodburn, I never loved 
but you! That name has been my life, my 
inspiration, my shield, but at last it failed me. 
Satan was too strong in me. Never, never, 
can I again pollute you by my presence. I 
am a God-abandoned man! He has lifted 
me up only to cast me down beyond re- 
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demption. Nothing, nothing, can restore 


me.” 


“ Remember the prodigal son,” said Letty. 
“ Remember the all, all-forgiving Father. Oh, 
return, return! and all may yet be well. If 
you will not return, think! what good shall 
my lifedo me? What shall be the sad, awful 
career of this dear babe without a father— 
with only the sad, sad story of one! Come, 
oh, come home. George is here; he will 
show you how all will forgive and forget.” 

“George!” exclaimed Thorsby, and seem- 
ing inspired with sudden madness ; “George! 
let him not come in—I cannot bear it. If 
he comes ”—he snatched a pistol from a side- 
table—“ if he comes here, I will put this 
bullet through my brain.” 

Letty stood terror-stricken. She saw that 
all hope of inducing him to‘face his old con- 
nections was hopeless. 

“ Put that down,” said Letty, sternly ; “ you 


terrify me. George will not come unasked ; 
VOL. IL zg 
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and if you will not return to Castleborough, 
I will come and live in London.” 

“You!” said Thorsby. “You, who love 
the country so, whose heart has so many ties 
there !” 

“TI can do it willingly,” said Letty. “I 
can be very happy with you and dear 
little Leonard anywhere. My greatest ties 
are here.” 

“Tt cannot be,” said Thorsby, assuming an 
awful look. “ Angels of light and devils can- 
not dwell together. I say, once for all, go, 
and leave me to my fate, or I will end it on 
this spot.” 

Letty stacted back with the child in her 
arms, which clung affrighted to her bosom, 
and with a wild and long-fixed look, said, 
“Then farewell! but oh, no, not for ever! 
not for ever!” and with that she opened the 
door, gave one other last look at the unhappy 
man as he stood ghastly and motionless—a 


look of misery beyond all words—then dis- 
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appeared. George saw her coming, still and 
tearless, clasping the child to her heart, 
and he knew that her loving attempt had 
failed. He supported her tenderly to the 
cab, and drove back to the inn. 

“Let us get home, dear George,” she said, 
as they entered the inn; “I would not die 
here,” and she shuddered. 

“Die!” said George. “No, dearest, you 
shall not die. You will not die for the faith- 
lessness of a bad man ; you must hive for us 
and for your child. But we will away home 
at once.” 

He laid his unhappy sister on the sofa, 
and rang for wine. “Take some refresh- 
ment, dear Letty, and we will be off at once.” 
Letty took a glass of wine mechanically, and 
closing her eyes, looked like a_ beautiful 
corpse. George ordered a post-chaise, and 
so they posted all the way down. Letty 
lay through the journey as in a sort of 


trance, with a passive marble look, but still 
RZ 
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conscious, and answering in a whisper to 
her brother’s anxious questions. This state 
continued after they reached home. 

“Tt is a blessing of God,” said the physicians 
who were called in; “the enormous strain 
of the mind has exhausted her animal powers 
—and it is well: a different action, and the 
brain must have felt the shock, and could 
not have borne it. Let her remain so. If 
she can take nourishment, well; but for 
some time let her rest. Let us hope that 
no violent reaction will take place, when we 
shall have to fear delirium, and, perhaps, 
actual insanity.” 

The news of these events—of the heroic 
endeavours of Letty to reclaim her husband, 
and of her present critical state—brought 
her mother and sister instantly to her side. 
Under their tender care the judicious system 
of the physicians was carefully carried out ; 
and in a few days’ time tears were seen 


stealing beneath the eyelashes of Letty ; her 
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mother gently kissed her, and she raised 
her arms and clasped them round her neck. 
Without opening her eyes, she was con- 
scious of the presence of Ann, and put out 
her hand to clasp her, and then she lay and 
wept long and silently. Her dear, watching 
relations soon found that she was perfectly 
conscious of all that had passed; but a 
wondrous calm had come over her, and she 
said to her mother and Ann, “Do not be 
anxious about me. I shall soon be _ better. 
I must live as one of God’s children, to bear 
His rod, and to seek to save the lost. 
Promise me never to blame him in my pre- 
sence. Join with me in prayer daily, 
nightly, incessant prayer, for his recovery. 
That is the business of my life now. If I 
succeed in the end it will be worth all the 
earth can send of sorrow and suffering.” 

In a few weeks Letty was about again. 
A pale, thin, serious, but energetic-looking 
woman. Could that be the once laughing, 
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blithe, singing Letty? It was the same 
bright, pure spirit, saddened but ennobled 
by the ordeal of trial and distress, and by a 
life’s aim the noblest and most sacred that 
ever lifted a womanly soul into the regions 
of a wisdom beyond her years. She soon 
returned to her attention to business. Closely 
veiled, she walked silently through the 
quietest streets from her house to the ware- 
house ; but the marked respect, the lifted 
hats of the gentlemen, the regardful and 
sympathising looks of ladies, and the deep 
curtseys of humbler women, as she passed, 
showed what a sensation the narrative of 
her doings and sufferings had created in 
the place. Thomas Barnsdale, by his silent, 
respectful attention, showed the same effect 
on him. One of the first papers that he put 
into her hand, was a deed of gift, regularly 
drawn by a legal hand, and duly executed by 
Thorsby, making over to her and their son 


the whole of the property and trade in 
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Castleborough. He had reserved only to 
himself the business in London, which, as 
a commission business, received the goods 
manufactured at Castleborough, and exported 
them on a percentage. This deeply affected 
Letty. It showed that amid all the weakness 
and impulsive folly of her husband, there 
were great redeeming qualities in him, and 
she was more than ever resolved to hope for 
his final recovery, and to devote her life to 
that object. Her father, tremendously in- 
censed against him, told her to leave the busi- 
ness to Barnsdale, and the house to Thorsby’s 
mother, and come back to Woodburn Grange, 
where the tenderest love awaited her. But 
Letty held to her wiser course. Old Mrs. 
Thorsby, already in ill health, was com- 
pletely broken down by these last unhappy 
events, and could not last long. Letty 
would not leave her, but attended her with 
every loving care. To make the business 


more secure, she gave Thomas Barnsdale a 
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certain share in it, of which he was equally 
deserving, from his faithfulness and un- 
wearied attention to its interests. 

Not many weeks, however, passed without 
another blow from the evil fate which now 
seemed to be pursuing Thorsby and his 
family. Letty received a letter from her 
husband, informing her that his agent in 
New York had absconded with 5000/. of his 
money, and left the goods in the warehouse 
there very much exposed. He was that 
moment departing for Liverpool to embark 
for America. When he might return was 
uncertain ; but if God could hear the prayer 
of such a wretch, he prayed for all His bless- 
ings on her and their dear child. Letty, 
struck as with a sudden wound, hastened to 
the counting-house to inform Mr. Barnsdale 
of this startling news. She found that he 
already was in possession of it. 

“What is the extent of the hazard?” she 
asked. “ Will it ruin us ?” 
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“Oh no;” said Mr. Barnsdale. “If the 
money is not recovered—as very likely it 
may not: that continent is vast; it is very 
much like hunting a needle in a truss of 
hay, hunting a rogue in it—then there are 
5000/. gone. The stock, I see, in the New 
York store is, or should be, about 5000. 
more in value: 10,0001.” 

“ That is a great deal,” said Letty. 

“Yes; a great deal too much to lose,” 
replied Barnsdale ; “but we can bear a good 
deal more than that. It may hamper our 
money accounts a little; but I am happy to 
say that Mr. Heritage has sent me word 
that he is prepared to assist us at a pinch to 
a large amount. That, madam, we owe to 
his high esteem of you.” He might have 
added, and to his own confidence-inspiring 
character. “And,” added Mr. Barnsdale, 
“do not let this event distress you. In my 
opinion it may prove the very reverse of 
what it seems. Mr. Thorsby has wonderful 
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energies in his nature, strangely linked, it 
must be said, with sad weaknesses; but 
let him once be roused in some important 
cause, and the latent forces will be sure to 
come out. See what a wonderful eloquence 
he displayed, before unknown to every- 
body—unknown to himself. I am_ sure 
he will pursue this unblushing rogue to 
the very extremities of the earth. He 
has all the spirit of the hunter in hin, 
and nothing in the world could be 80 
beneficial to him as such an excitement 
and chase.” 

“Pray God it may be so,” said Letty. 

“ Amen and Amen,” said Barnsdale, with 
much devotion. 

The very next day, Mrs. Heritage, to her 
extreme surprise, received a letter, dated 
Liverpool, from Thorsby. In this he made a 
late but earnest apology for his former rude 
return to her well-intentioned admonitions, 


and now begged, as a parting favour, a few 
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lines from her as “a comfort to him on the 
deep waters.” 

Mrs. Heritage sat for a short time in 
silence, and then wrote this reply :— 


“ FRIEND Henry THorsBY, 

“TI think I may address thee as friend 
when our dear Redeemer so addressed his 
betrayer, Judas Iscariot. Thou askest me 
for comfort on the deep waters ; but what 
comfort can there be to an alien from God ? 
What peace can there be to the wicked ? 
Yes! I will pray for thee! as thou desirest. 
I will pray earnestly that God will send thee 
troubles upon troubles. That he will toss 
thee with tempests on the ocean, and chase 
thee with misfortunes on land. I will pray 
that thou mayst suffer wrong, and robbery, 
and deceit, and betrayal. That thou mayst 
drink to the dregs of that cup of injury, 
and shame, and sorrow, that thou hast been 
so lavishly pouring out for others who should 
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have been dear to thee as thy own soul. I 
forget—thy own soul is not dear to thee ; 
more and sadder pity. I will pray for heart- 
soreness, and weariness of soul, for perils 
in cities and in deserts upon thee. For 
shattered prospects, ruined hopes, ruin of 
goods and good name, and for pursuit of 
measures and cruelties unto the verge of 
death. Mayst thou be solitary and forsaken, 
as thou hast left others of whom thou wert 
not worthy ; may sickness overtake thee 
where there is none to tend or soothe. May 
the blackness and the shadow of death over- 
take thy soul and overwhelm thee with the 
terrors of hell. May its torments seize on 
thy vitals and consume all that is within thee 
of vile, and base, and unholy. And when the 
tempest and the earthquake have done their 
mission on thee, mayst thou be favoured to 
hear the still, small voice, which comes only 
to the ear opened by a pardoning God. All 
these woes I wish thee, not from anger or a 
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spirit of unworthy vengeance, but from that 
love which is over all, and yearns after all 
that lives. Knowest thou not that the hard 
ground must first be torn up and rent in 
pieces by the plough and harrows of the 
husbandman before it can receive the seed of 
a new harvest ? May the hard ground of thy 
heart, Henry Thorsby, be thus ploughed up 
and harrowed in sunder, for so only do I 
believe that it can be reduced to that soft 
and plastic state in which the seed of divine 
grace can once more grow. And that it 
may be so will be the daily prayer, the 
earnest wrestlings of the soul of one who 
would rejoice over thy recall to the paths of 
virtue and of heaven, as over a dearly 
beloved son. Thy friend in the truth, and 
the love which is indestructible and un- 
fathomable, 
“ ReBecca HERITAGE.” 


Thorsby received and read this letter in a 
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profound silence: in silence he arose, thrust 
it into his pocket, and walked solemnly on 
board. The winds are bearing him away on 
a long and arduous pilgrimage. Let us leave 
him awhile to the unseen but ever-present 
hand which pursues with the scourge, but 
forgets not the balm. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ALL WRONG AT WOODBURN. 


SuMMER was once more shining and 
breathing its perfumes over the country 
round Woodburn. The pleasant fields stood 
full of flower-embroidered grass; of green 
corn waving and billowing in the scented 
breeze. The trees shed their verdurous gloom 
beneath them; the red wild rose, and the 
snowy discs of the elder flowers, mingled their 
odours with the yellow-and-red honeysuckle 
blossoms in the fresh hawthorn hedges. The 
larks carolled high in the blue air; brooks 
ran glittering down to the river, and the 
river glided on in stately beauty. All was 
beautiful and happy in nature as ever, but 
over the Grange lay a stillness, within was a 
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stillness. Betty Trapps, pursuing her ac- 
customed household duties, neither sung that 
“very cutting ” song—-“ Once I freedah en- 
gyed,” nor the equally favourite hymn—“ We 
are marching through Emmanuel’s land.” 
Mr. Woodburn wore a grave and sad air; 
Mrs. Woodburn sat knitting in deep thought, 
or watched her cheese-making, without any 
of her former jollity. Ann was with Letty 
in Castleborough, and George was taking his 
solitary rides over the farm, as if something 
lay on his heart which had banished that 
cheerful countenance so natural to him. There 
were no preparations for any festive gather- 
ing in the hayfield. “The light of other 
days” had disappeared like a dream. 

The conduct of Thorsby had verified all the 
instinctive prescience in Betty Trapps’s nature. 
Letty, the loved and loving creature of glad- 
ness, the sunshine of that once happy home ; 
the flitting shape, the ringing, singing voice 
of joy in it, was a deserted wife, and the once 
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jocose and sportive Thorsby, a disgraced and 
shameless fugitive. Nor was that all; those 
shadows which Mrs. Heritage had foreseen in 
the hayfield féte, had not only fallen on 
Woodburn Grange, but on other spots around. 
Fair Manor itself had not escaped. There 
was the only child there, then the hope and 
happiness of her house, now a serious and 
nervous woman, who had passed through a 
severe baptism, and now shrunk from in- 
tercourse beyond her own family walls. 
Awaking from the impassioned dreams of 
her London visit, she found that she had 
wounded another too deeply to leave peace 
in her own bosom. She had candidly stated 
to Edmund Barrington, that great as was 
her affection for him, she never could be 
happy in the consciousness of the afflic- 
tion she had occasioned to a most worthy, 
faithful, and noble heart, nor under the sense 
of the deep blame, which all those most dear 
to her, or most connected with the attach- 
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ments and the memories of her youth, awarded 
her. She had resolved, therefore, to do the 
only penance which should mark her sense of 
her wrong, and satisfy her innermost feeling 
of sacred duty——never to marry; but to 
devote herself as soon as her health should 
be restored, if indeed her shattered nerves 
should ever again regain their healthy tone, 
to the works of the good Samaritan. 

Her mother had, through Mrs. Barrington, 
explained to that family the severe shock 
and shattering through which her daughter 
had gone, and the sensitive state of her 
nervous system still. She returned to Ed- 
mund Barrington the diamond-clasped brace- 
let which he had given Millicent, and which 
under no circumstances could she wear, but 
she entreated that all other little mutual 
gifts might be retained as memorials of a 
friendship, which both she and her daughter 
trusted would still and for ever remain un- 


broken. 
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It is only justice to say that these com- 
munications were received in the most 
beautiful spirit. Both Edmund Barrington 
and his sisters wrote to Millicent in the most 
kind and sympathizing terms. Edmund de- 
clared himself willing to await the time when 
full health might bring happier thoughts to 
Millicent, and his sisters expressed their 
sincere sorrow that the tender conscience of 
Millicent had dissipated to them so many 
pleasant hopes. They declared that they 
should never cease to recollect with pleasure 
the happy time of her visit, or to regret the 
prospect of losing her as a sister. No hope, 
however, was held out by Millicent of a 
change in her present sentiments ; and in no 
very long time not only those amiable women, 
but their brother too, had selected their part- 
ners for life, and were scattered into their 
respective homes, amid all the solaces and 
distinctions of an enormous affluence. 


Millicent Heritage regained her former 
8 2 
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estimation amongst her friends by a knowledge 
of this conscientious renunciation of all selfish 
happiness for herself; and the sense of this 
did much to renew her vigour of frame, 
though it did not banish the grave and 
thoughtful expression from her face and 
manner. She was often seen mounted on 
her favourite mare, May Dew, followed by 
Tom Boddily, taking her way towards the 
Grange, where she was always received with 
love by Mrs. Woodburn and by Ann, when at 
home, and by Mr. Woodburn and George 
with much kindly regard. Many, too, were 
her visits to Bilts’ Farm, and her long con- 
versations with Elizabeth Drury, which 
seemed always to fill her with a renewed 
spirit of peace and satisfaction. 

The only gleam of the past happy days 
seemed to be on the head of the wise and 
loving Ann Woodburn. The effect of his 
father’s changed views, revealed on his death- 


bed, had been on Sir Henry Clavering such 
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as she had hoped. He had thought deeply 
on this unexpected confession. The peace 
with which he had seen his father depart had 
made a deep impression on his mind through 
his affectionate nature. He had arrived soon 
so far, that he felt that there was some- 
thing beyond the mere teachings of physical 
nature and the wisdom of the schools which 
we need to enable us to push off our spiritual 
bark into the unknown with confidence. 
He accepted, therefore, like his father, the 
Saviour which the Gospel proclaims, though 
ponderous difficulties lay betwixt his con- 
ceptions of this Saviour as a messenger of 
God, and as God in Christ reconciling the 
world to Himself. But Ann, filled now with 
the brightest hopes, helped him along this 
valley of stumbling and of huge stones fallen 
from the bald rocks of long past ages. She 
put into his hands Paley’s “Evidences,” 
Butler’s “ Analogy,” and other ably reasoned 
works of her Church, and marked with deep 
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satisfaction their gradual effect. She no 
longer talked of leaving Sir Henry to his 
freedom of choice for a wife. She found her- 
self daily drawn into a nearer and more 
kindred unity with him. All real obstacles 
to their marriage were, in fact, surmounted, 
and that event was regarded as at hand, 
when these unhappy circumstances connected 
with Letty’s fortunes, and others yet to be 
related, made her beg that the marriage 
might be a little delayed, that it might be 
celebrated under happier auspices, if possible. 
Meantime, the political difficulties of the 
period, and irritated condition of the people 
at large, and of the manufacturing population 
in particular, kept Sir Henry actively engaged 
in his magisterial duties. He generally looked 
in at the Grange in going to and returning 
from Castleborough ; and whilst Ann was 
there, at Letty’s, he frequently went in and 
dined with them. Every day tended to 
present the excellence of his heart and the 
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clear solidity of his mind more attractively to 
the whole Woodburn family. Ann only was 
held back from the goal of her earthly hap- 
piness by the cloud that lay on her most 
beloved ones. 

The settlement of Mr. Trant Drury in 
their immediate neighbourhood had not 
proved such a source of satisfaction as had 
been hoped for. Those dictatorial and hurry- 
ing qualities in his character, which farmer 
Barrowclouch had noticed, soon began to press 
themselves unpleasantly on most of those 
around him. That he was a first-rate agri- 
culturist of a particular school there could be 
no quesiion ; but it was a school essentially 
different from that which prevailed in all that 
part of the country. It was a country natu- 
rally fertile, varied in its features, and 
rendered extremely pleasant by the fine and 
free-grown fences, the scattered hedge-row 
trees, and patches of wood. With all these, 
Mr. Drury made war to the knife—no, to the 
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hatchet and the saw. He expressed his great 
surprise that any agriculturists could yet be 
found who would sacrifice so much of their 
valuable land to the mere growth of useless 
bushes and almost worthless hedge-row trees. 
As to the woods and plantations, they might 
remain, and be made profitable by liberal 
thinning ; but as for the hedges, he would 
have them all pared down to the shortest 
state possible to be fences at all, and the 
hedge-row trees, he would cut down every 
one of them. He would leave only here and 
there on the land a spreading tree for shelter 
for the cattle from the sun in summer ; but 
as for hedges, they were useful only as a 
means of separating fields, and these he would 
cut to the quick, and narrow as much as 
possible ; nay, he would cut down half of 
the hedges altogether, and leave the fields 
—especially the tillage fields—four or five 
times their present size. He calculated that 


nearly a tenth of the superficies of the country 
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might be thus brought into profitable cul- 
ture. As for the hedge-row trees, he said 
they were so frequently lopped on their 
trunks as they grew, to prevent their spread- 
ing too widely, that as timber they were a 
congeries of knots, and of no use but for fire- 
wood. In fact, he would have reduced the 
whole country to a condition as bare as 
the back of your hand; for beauty or the 
picturesque had no organ in his brain,— 
their place was engrossed by the organ of 
profit. 

“ Now, of what mortal use,” he would say 
to Mr. Woodburn, as he rode over his farm, 
or through the neighbourhood with him,— of 
what mortal use are these little shapeless 
crofts and paddocks with their fences running 
in all sorts of ways but straight lines,—these 
little, often triangular plots, with their mean- 
dering huge hawthorn hedges, actually turn- 
ing and doubling on themselves? Sweep all 


these crooked, scrambling fences away, and 
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have some fine, large, shapely pastures in- 
stead. And here is a brook now—do look at 
it. Would any one have supposed, with the 
present value of land, that it should be 
allowed to turn and twine about as it does, 
forming what the Scotch call links, and as we 
may call them bows and loops, positively 
occupying three times the ground which it 
would if reduced to a straight, handsome 
course, as it soon might be?” 

Mr. Woodburn replied “ that in truth they 
might remove some of the rambling fences, 
and enlarge those little plots to advantage, 
but he should be sorry to see all those beay- 
tiful hawthorn hedges now throwing out their 
odorous sprays of wild roses and eglantine, 
cut close like the cropped bristly head of a 
parish pauper.” 

“Beauty!” said Mr. Trant Drury,— 
“beauty! My dear sir, we cannot live by 
beauty. We cannot pay rent by beauty. 
The interests of this densely populated 
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country cannot be maintained by empty 
notions of beauty. When you want to go 
to market with your produce, see what your 
crop of beauty will bring you. No, sir; as 
much corn, cattle, hay, potatoes, and the like 
substantials, for which we labour, and from 
which we must hope to live, as you please. 
The greatest possible return for the greatest 
possible amount of labour and skill expended ; 
—that is my doctrine and my practice ; and 
they are the only principles that will in the 
long run make this country what it ought 
to be.” 

“But man cannot live by bread alone,” 
said Mr. Woodburn; “that is a principle 
established by an authority which I hope, 
Mr. Drury, you consider as of as much 
validity as your modern save-all doctrine.” 

“T bow to the wisdom of our Lord,” said 
Mr. Drury ; “but what He undoubtedly meant 
was, not your visionary thing beauty, but 
divine grace,—‘ Man shall not live by bread 
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alone, but by every word which proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.’ ” 

“Very true,” said Mr. Woodburn; “and 
out of that divine mouth issued these divine 
words: ‘Behold the lilies of the field, how 
they grow.’ He who made beauty as well as 
material food, and showered it on the earth, 
and continues so to shower it, knew and 
knows that we want food for every part of 
our nature. ‘Meats for the belly, and the 
belly for meats ; but God shall destroy both 
it and them.’ Now, according to my notions, 
every part of us demands its proper food. 
Food for the support of the body, grace for 
the life of the soul, beauty for the imagina- 
tion, love for the heart, and truth for the 
intellect. To feed only the body, and to 
devote all our labours and our lands only to 
this purpose, is, in my opinion, to make our- 
selves no better than the beasts that perish.” 

Mr. Drury smiled contemptuously. “ That 
is all very well for you, Mr. Woodburn, who 
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live at ease on your own land ; but that sort 
of doctrine won’t do for tenant-farmers.” 

Mr. Woodburn thought it as good for 
tenant-farmers as for anybody else; and 
should be very sorry to see the tenant-farmers 
allowed to follow such a system of agricul- 
tural economy, as would make the whole 
country as bare as a drill-ground, and as 
ugly as sin. He had seen this style of culti- 
vation carried out in some parts of the 
country, and he would sooner emigrate to 
the American forests than live in such a 
featureless district. He thought, to cut down 
hedges almost to the ground, and exterminate 
every tree, was by no means beneficial to 
cattle or sheep, which in cold weather, and 
especially during the sharp east winds of 
early spring, required shelter as well as food. 

After one or two conversations of this kind 
Woodburn thought Mr. Drury would say no 
more to him on this subject, but he was 


greatly mistaken ; for Mr. Trant Drury was 
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one of those people that we now and then 
come across, who carry their hobbies to a 
perfect monomania. They are always on the 
same subject, in all places and with all per- 
sons. Though they may have told you the 
same thing fifty times, they never seem to 
recollect it, but treat it as perfectly new, and 
go over the whole ground with merciless 
pertinacity. After a few inflictions of the 
all-profit and threadbare country doctrine, 
Mr. Woodburn began to wince visibly, and 
to say rather crustily, “Oh! Mr. Drury, you 
have told us all that again and again.” 

“But you don’t benefit by it,” Mr. Drury 
would say. 

“No, nor ever shall, so far as I am con- 
cerned,” Mr. Woodburn would reply. 

To George Woodburn and Elizabeth Drury, 
who had become deeply attached to each 
other, and with the mutual consent of parents 
on both sides, this disagreement of tastes in 


their fathers was a subject of the greatest 
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concern and anxiety. George quietly begged 
of Mr. Drury not to say anything to his 
father on agricultural topics, for that nothing 
would induce him to adopt any new notions ; 
but then Mr. Trant Drury’s whole thought, 
feeling, taste, and conversation were agricul- 
tural. New modes of tillage, new imple- 
ments, new manures, new kinds of vegetables 
for winter feed,—these made up the furni- 
ture, stock, and staple of his mind. His 
imagination stood as thickly planted with 
those ideas as his rick-yard with ricks, his 
fold-yard with cattle, or his fields with crops. 
George Woodburn listened patiently to his 
perpetual talk on these subjects, and admitted 
to a certain extent the value of them: but 
as to cutting down hawthorn hedges and 
hedgerow trees, he stood out as firmly as his 
father. When Mr. Drury was riding his 
indefatigable hobby in that direction, he re- 
mained quiet and let the stream flow over 


him. His after-conversations with Elizabeth 
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were a rich compensation for this otherwise 
rather severe martyrdom. Every day showed 
Elizabeth in a more loveable character. Her 
lively, cheerful manner, combined with a 
beautifully intellectual and religious senti- 
ment, and great intelligence, made her the 
beloved friend of Ann and Mrs. Woodburn ; 
and Mr. Woodburn looked on her with pride 
as his future daughter-in-law. He only re- 
gretted that such a woman should be the 
daughter of what he began in his own house 
to term such an unmitigated bore. 

Mr. Trant Drury went to work vigorously 
on his own farm to exemplify his peculiar 
code of agriculture, and, as he said, to set an 
example to the benighted farmers around. 
His landlady, who lived in London, readily 
granted him permission to pare down his 
fences and fell hedgerow trees as he pleased. 
As the property was her own, but would go, 
at her death, for want of direct issue, to 


another branch of the family, she was at 
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liberty to do this. The very first autumn 
and winter, Mr. Drury had men cutting close 
the fences, and felling all the trees but the 
oaks, which must stand till the proper season 
for peeling, in spring. Part of this timber 
he was allowed to employ in extending his 
outbuildings, and in making new gates, gate- 
posts, hurdles, &c. Part went to the wood- 
merchant, its proceeds to be remitted to the 
landlady. 

Mr. Woodburn saw with indignation the 
destruction of these hedges and trees, the 
wide, bare gap in the general beauty of the 
landscape thus created, and his feelings were 
partaken by many others of the neighbour- 
ing country and town, who denounced Mr. 
Drury as a Goth, and hoped there would be 
no imitators of this unloveable sort of thrift. 
Mr. Woodburn could not restrain himself, on 
the next visit of Elizabeth Drury, from 
speaking in a sarcastically jeering manner of 
this frightful system, as he called it, of her 
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father. Elizabeth, to whose ideas of beauty 
it was as great an outrage as to Mr. Wood- 
burn’s, burst into tears; and Mrs. Woodburn 
intreated her husband to desist, saying, that 
Miss Drury was not responsible for the acts 
of her father, and did all in her power, by 
affectionate kindness, to make Elizabeth forget 
it. Mr. Woodburn’s own natural goodness of 
heart caused him to express his regret for 
having hurt her feelings, and adding that 
certainly Elizabeth must as much regret it as 
he did. But there was a poisoned arrow fixed 
into her sensitive heart, which nothing could 
effectually extract. She had begged and en- 
treated that the but thinly scattered trees on 
the farm might be spared, but in vain. She 
witnessed their fall with grief, which she could 
not conceal, and had thus incurred a con- 
siderable degree of anger from her father. 
She had heard the mortifying remarks of the 
Heritages and other friends ; but the ground 


of painful feeling and of comment which 
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it had laid in the mind of all the Woodburns, 
and especially of Mr. Woodburn, was a source 
of real unhappiness. She felt afraid to go to 
the Grange when Mr. Woodburn was in the 
house, and when she did meet him there, or 
elsewhere, she thought he looked coldly 
on her. She was conscious that her very 
presence brought to his mind this piece of 
Vandalism—the blot on the face of the 
country, as he termed it. She heard of his 
by no means measured remarks upon it 
amongst his neighbours ; for though a quiet 
and courteous man, he was strong in his 
feelings. 

George never alluded to the subject in her 
company, and never omitted one of his usual 
visits to the farm. He even sat and heard 
Mr. Drury’s conversation on the subject, for 
nothing could prevent him continually intro- 
ducing it, and remained passive, and making 
but now and then an incidental reply, endea- 


vouring to divert the discussion to something 


2 
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more agreeable to the ladies. But nothing 
could turn Mr. Trant Drury long. He would 
say, “ Well, I find my plans don’t meet with 
the approbation of my neighbours, eh? They 
would like all to live in a wood, and pay rent, 
where they do pay rent, for growing their 
landlord’s timber. Ah! they shall see in a 
while! They shall see by my rick-yards how 
the matter stands.” 

To George, as to Elizabeth, this was a bitter 
drop which had fallen into their cup. They 
saw that a strong antagonism would assuredly 
grow up betwixt their fathers. All their 
ideas of rural economy were so totally and 
irreconcileably opposed. Bitterly did Elizabeth 
deplore their ever coming into such close and 
permanent contact ; bitterly did she repent 
having proposed their removal hither. By 
her marriage with George, she would have 
come amongst her friends here without one 
painful circumstance. But the change was 


made, and these two faithful hearts resolved 
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that no family dissension which might arise 
should break or weaken the sacred tie of 
their own souls. They endeavoured, each of 
them, so to arrange their visits to each other’s 
house, as to come as little in the way of 
each other’s father as possible, without seem- 
ing to make an actual coldness or breach. 
But this was a most difficult plan of opera- 
tions to manage. If Mr. Drury did not see 
George for several days, he would say— 

“ Well, George Woodburn seems to avoid 
us. He is like his father, I suppose. He 
takes part with him, and can’t forgive this 
ridding my farm of its lumber and rubbish.” 

“No, dear father,” Elizabeth would say, 
“ George does not concern himself about it ; 
but he is very busy—and I wish, however, 
you would not mention the subject so often 
to him. It looks as though you wished to 
remind him of his father’s vexation. Oh, do, 
dear father, let the matter be a tabooed sub- 
ject. There is plenty to talk of besides.” 
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“Plenty to talk of !—to be sure there is. 
But I have no notion of people having such 
thin skins, such tender ears, that they can’t 
bear to hear of a tree falling or of a hedge 
being lopped. And I am sure I very seldom 
refer to the thing.” 

“Only every time that George Woodburn 
is here, dear father. Though he does not 
trouble himself about it, it must become tire- 
some to him.” 

“So he finds my company tiresome, does 
he, eh? A nice young man! Perhaps he'll 
find yours tiresome soon, Elizabeth, if he be 
so difficult to please. So that’s the way the 
wind blows, eh? Um—um!”—or rather an 
indescribable noise made with his mouth shut 
and through his nose. 

At Woodburn Grange, Mr. Woodburn 
would say— 

“Have you seen Miss Drury lately ?” 

“Yes; she was here this morning.” 

“Ob, she was! She takes care that I 
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don’t see her. I suppose she’s not pleased 
with me because I don’t like the devastations 
of that father of hers. I suppose she takes 
up the cudgels for him. Well, I am sorry 
for it—I am sorry indeed that such a sweet, 
good creature has such a father. As for poor 
Mrs. Drury, she does not seem to have a soul 
of her own. She is just like a scared auto- 
maton, if an automaton could be scared. She 
must have had a pretty life of it with such a 


» 


man. 
If George were in, he would quietly get 


up and go out, and then Mrs. Woodburn, or 
Ann, if at home, would say, “Pray don’t 
make such remarks, dear father—or husband 
—don’t you see how painful they are to 
George; and as for Elizabeth Drury, she 
loves and honours you most sincerely. Oh, 
what a misfortune that ever they came so 
near us!” 

In the meantime, Mr. Trant Drury went 


on his way in his own way, which was of 
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unwavering, confident comfortableness in his 
assurance that all which he thought and did 
was right. To him all adverse criticism was 
ignorance, all opposition envy. He lamented 
the benighted condition of his bucolic neigh- 
bours, and was certain that he should show 
them all their deficiencies. Mr. Drury had, 
in the north, been a high authority, and he 
soon let it be known that it was the same 
Mr. Trant Drury, whose letters in the 
“ Farmers’ Journal,” and in the York and 
Doncaster newspapers, on all agricultural 
topics were so well known. “Eh! so this 
is the great Mr. Drury of Yorkshire,” said 
Sir Roger Rockville, and Sir Benjamin 
Bullockshed, and Squire Swagsides, “that we 
have got among us: that is very fortunate.” 
Mr. Drury soon took the opportunity to make 
the public aware of this great fact still fur- 
ther, by some letters in the Castleborough 
papers, containing remarks on the improve- 


ments which might obviously be introduced 
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into that part of the country. He was very 
soon consulted by landowners on the nature 
of such improvements, which they hoped 
would lead to an augmentation of rents. 
Mr. Drury soon became much in request for 
valuations of stock and crops in cases of 
farms passing from one tenant to another, 
in matters of drainage and manures, and 
treatment of woods,—and in all these de- 
partments he was really extremely skilful. 
He attended public meetings in different 
counties of an agricultural character, and 
made speeches which went through the news- 
papers far and wide. 

It was soon made known by himself that 
he had been consulted by Sir Roger Rock- 
ville, Sir Benjamin Bullockshed, Sir Timothy 
Sheepshanks, Lord Rancliffe, the Earl Man- 
vers, and others, on the condition of their 
estates. Not one of them, however, we are 
well informed, could be brought to listen to 
cropping all their fences close, and knocking 
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down all their hedge-row trees, except Sir 
Benjamin Bullockshed, and one or two of his 
neighbours. In the rest, Mr. Drury said, 
the old feudal notions of things were too 
strongly rooted to allow of their ridding their 
Jands of any trees. Mr. Woodburn, when 
he heard that Mr. Drury had actually become 
the steward of Sir Benjamin Bullockshed, 
and was going to display his science on his 
farms, blessed his stars that that estate lay 
at some distance, and that the odious dis- 
figurement and stripping bare of nature 
would not often offend his eyes. 

In the meantime, Mr. Drury, in the late 
autumn, had certainly a fine rick-yard and 
cattle-yard to show. His sheep were in fine 
condition, and he had an ample supply of 
turnips and mangel wurzel for winter feed. 
He had also sown several acres of carrots 
for his horses and cattle, then a matter of 
wonder and curiosity to his neighbours, as 
applied to that purpose, having before been 
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thought of only for culinary use. With the 
working-men, the labourers of the neighbour- 
hood, Mr. Drury was by no means in favour. 
He had brought with him a great variety of 
machinery, thrashing and winnowing ma- 
chines, tedding and raking machines, which 
at that day, when such machinery was little 
known, were looked upon as all intended to 
supersede manual labour. They were be- 
held with an evil eye, and the indignant 
labourers were heard to wish that the earth 
would open and swallow up these godless 
and man-starving inventions. Besides this, 
Mr. Drury kept a very sharp eye on every 
man who worked for him. He had a bailiff, 
or headman, who timed all the men as they 
arrived in the morning, and noted the exact 
minute down, and a half, or even a quarter 
of an hour, on any day was deducted at the 
end of the week. He was always nding 
about on that tall roan horse of his, and so 
continually at their heels, or ready to drop upon 
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them at any minute. They nick-named him 
Drury the Fire-eater, and wondered what 
they had done that the devil had sent him 
into their country. 

The following spring a circumstance oc- 
curred which pre-eminently delighted - not 
only the labourers, but the farmers around, 
and in no small degree Mr. Woodburn him- 
self. Mr. Drury had written so much on the 
necessity of cleaning, dressing your fields, of 
extirpating to the utmost every species of 
couch-grass and weed, and that your growing 
crops should be as free from them as your 
gardens ; he had made so many cutting re- 
marks on the slovenliness of some of the 
neighbouring farms, and characterised the 
style of cultivation thereabout as lax, that it 
was with singular pleasure and merriment 
that they observed several of his corn crops, 
and one six-acre field in particular, as thickly 
mixed with docks as if the seed had pur- 
posely been sown half-and-half. There was 
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a going and riding from all quarters to 
witness this wonderful sight. It was the 
talk at market, and Mr. Drury was accosted 
with much country wit on the occasion. “Is 
that,” asked farmers, “a part of your new 
plans, Mister Drury? Are these a new sort 
of carrots of yourn?” Carrots being just 
introduced by Mr. Drury, this was received 
with much laughter. Mr. Drury replied 
angrily, and in the words of Scripture, “ An 
enemy hath done this.” 

But who was this enemy! It was certain 
that Mr. Drury had his enemies in abundance 
amongst the labourers ; but these men were 
too regularly engaged in hard work to collect 
such a quantity of dock seed, and to sow it 
so completely. There was a touch of in- 
genuity in it, too, which seemed beyond their 
habitual dulness. The suspicion turned in 
another direction. 

In the autumn, on proceeding to get his 
potatoes, it was discovered by the men that the 
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rows had been extensively plundered, by the 
potatoes being extracted from the sides of 
the rows, the tops being left standing, and 
the earth at the sides carefully put back 
and trampled hard. There was ingenuity 
there, too. 

Mr. Drury not only set a man to watch at 
night, but he watched with him, and they soon 
captured, in the fact, a sort of half-witted, 
wandering vagabond fellow of Castleborough, 
named Ned King. This Ned King, a thin 
shangling fellow, dirty and ragged, and 
seldom without a pipe in his mouth, was 
reckoned only half-witted, but, at the same 
time, he had a cunning about him of no 
ordinary calibre. He was accustomed to 
ramble the streets, and early in the morning 
turn over with his feet or his hands, as care- 
fully as a hen scratching in the chaff at a 
barn-door, the dust and scraps of paper 
swept out of the shops. It was said that he 
had occasionally recovered thus one-pound 
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and even five-pound notes. It was-certain 
that one day, in a main street, he was seen to 
stoop down and pick up a half-guinea in 
gold. A person close behind said, “That is 
mine!” “Oh!” said Ned, keeping the 
piece in his closed hand, “is yours a straight 
or a crooked one?”’ The man immediately 
imagined that it must be a crooked one, or 
so stupid a fellow would not have thought of 
it. “A crooked one, to be sure,” said the 
man. “Then it is not yours,” added King, 
opening his hand, “ for this is straight ;” and 
the claimant disappeared amid the jeers of 
the people. 

Ned being caught, begged hard to be let 
go, saying, he would make Mr. Drury 
amends; but such was not Mr. Drury’s 
creed. He was for the most summary 
punishment of all such depredators, and 
King was carried before the magistrates, 
and thence to the House of Correction for 
three months. The extraordinary crop of 
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docks on Mr. Drury’s farm was no sooner 
talked of, than many people recollected 
seeing King here and there all round the 
country collecting, as he said, bird-seeds of 
different sorts ; but they noticed him parti- 
cularly gathering dock-seeds, which he said 
were for birds, but which nobody had ever 
known collected for such a purpose. It was 
shown by some of King’s neighbours that 
he had whole sack-bags of such seeds in his 
possession during the winter. But his having 
collected such seeds, and his having whole 
bags of them, did not prove that he had 
sown Mr. Drury’s corn-fields with them. 
There was no moral doubt whatever that he 
had done it; but it had been done so 
adroitly, that no one had ever seen him about 
Mr. Drury’s farm at night. He must have 
done it in midnights when every soul was 
fast asleep. 

Mr. Drury had him up before the magis- 
trates ; and brought plenty of evidence of his 
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having collected dock-seed for six or seven 
miles round, and of his having sacks full of 
it; but when the magistrates called on him 
to show how he had disposed of it, Ned 
grinned, and said, “How was he to know ? 
He was always selling seeds and yarbs 
(herbs) to all sorts of people, and he did not 
know their names.” The old proverb of any 
fool taking a horse to water, and not all 
England being able to make him drink, was 
verified in Ned’s case. Nobody could con- 
vict him, and he was too shrewd to convict 
himself. The magistrates were compelled to 
dismiss him with a threat, and everybody 
said Mr. Drury had better have let Ned alone, 
he would do him some other ill-turn. And 
this soon appeared to be the case, for Mr. 
Drury’s field-gates were continually found 
wide open in a morning, and cattle and sheep 
let in or let out, and the greatest damage done. 
Sheep and cattle were found eating up and 
treading down the corn crops, and his horses 
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were gone off, and were discovered in some 
neighbouring parish. 

In this case the able and acute Mr. Trant 
Drury had found his match in the _half- 
witted Ned King, the fool of Castleborough, 
much to the delectation of farmers and 
labourers all round Woodburn. 


CHAPTER X. 
WOODBURN AND ROCKVILLE AT WAR. 


ONCE more spring; and though many 
things had occurred to sadden the hearts 
once so light at Woodburn, there were yet 
days there when something of the old charm 
seemed to come back. There were hearts 
and minds all the more bound together by 
sympathy in sorrow, and by a common 
endurance of the petty enmity of proud and 
ignorant neighbours. One fine May Sun- 
day evening, Mr. and Mrs. Degge had come in 
to tea at the Grange. Sir Henry Clavering 
was there ; and after tea a walk was pro- 
posed down by the river-side to a copse, 
where two nightingales were continually 
heard, evening and night, singing against 

U2 
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each other in marvellous rivalry. Mr. and 
Mrs. Degge, Sir Henry, George, Ann, and 
Letty, set out for this walk. A more deli- 
cious evening never shed its charms on such 
acompany. A light breeze blew the odours 
of legions of flowers towards them as they 
slowly wandered down the valley. They had 
then to cross some fields, and pass through a 
farm-yard, before reaching the copse in ques- 
tion. These fields and this copse were on 
Sir Roger Rockville’s land; and as they 
approached the gate leading into the fields, 
they saw, to their surprise, a board erected, 
declaring that there was no road that way. 
As this was, and always had been, a road far 
beyond the memory of man, and as no legal 
measures had been taken to stop it, the 
gentlemen were quite confident that it could 
not be legally stopped. They, therefore, 
went on, passed through the farm-yard, saw 
no one, and reached the copse. 

As they were standing beneath some 
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trees just within it, and were listening to the 
songs of the emulative birds, suddenly a gun 
was discharged over their heads, and one of 
the birds fell at their feet. In the greatest 
astonishment and indignation, the three 
gentlemen rushed towards the place whence 
the discharge came, but could discern no one. 
The ladies had picked up the poor little 
musician, now with its feathers dabbled with 
its blood, and all its wondrous music hushed 
for ever, and were in the highest state of 
pity and resentment. 

The party took its way back in a mood of 
extreme exasperation at the barbarous deed, 
which they attributed to some one of Sir 
Roger’s keepers, and that the poor bird had 
fallen a martyr to the baronet’s known feel- 
ings against them. As they entered the 
farm-yard, two young men came towards 
them, one having a gun on his shoulders. 
This one addressed the party without any 
sign of courtesy. 
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“Did not you see the board up by the 
gate?” 

“Yes!” it was replied.. “We saw it, but 
it has no business there. This is an old 
road, and has not, to our certain knowledge, 
been legally stopped.” 


> 


“T tell you,” said the young man, in an 
excited tone, “there is no road— never was a 
road, and no one shall come this way.” 

“Pray, who are you, young man?” said 
Sir Henry Clavering. 

“Who amI? Iam the son of the tenant 
here.” 

“Then let me tell you,” said Sir Henry, 
“that I am Sir Henry Clavering, a magis- 
trate. This is Mr. Degge, another magis- 
trate, who must have heard of any intention 
to stop this road by legal means. You young 
men are new here,—your father has only 
entered on this farm at Lady Day. We are 
old inhabitants, and know that this has 


always been a road.” 
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“J don’t care,” said the young farmer, 
“who you are. I tell you there is no road 
here. I am ordered by Sir Roger to let 
nobody pass here, and I won't, and”— 
clapping his gun with one hand, as the other 
rested it on his shoulder—“ if any one comes 
after this notice, Ill give him what shall 
prevent him coming again.” 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Degge, “what 
you are saying and doing? With a gun in 
your hand, menacing death or disablement 
to any one coming upon a lawful road ?” 

“Yes, I know what I say; and if you 
want to know more, this is my legal adviser ” 
—pointing to the other man, who had a town 
look about him. 

“So,” said Mr. Degge, “you are a 
lawyer ; and do you approve of such lan- 
guage as this?” 

“TI say,” replied the lawyer, “resist force 
by force.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Degge, “ you are a very 
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dangerous and unlawyerlike adviser, and this 
matter cannot rest here.’ And with that 
the party walked on. 

On inquiry, it was found that the lawyer 
was the brother of the young farmer, and a 
mere lawyer’s clerk in Castleborough. Sir 
Henry Clavering immediately wrote to Sir 
Roger Rockville, detailing what had taken 
place, and requesting to know whether these 
proceedings were really sanctioned by him. 
In reply, Sir Roger said that the road 
through the farm-yard in question was a 
great nuisance, and he had told the farmer 
that he might get it stopped if he could, but 
that he had not authorised him to use any 
menace or violence. Sir Henry requested to 
know whether Sir Roger denied the ancient 
right of road, and whether he had ordered 
the board to be put up? To these questions 
Sir Roger gave no reply. Sir Henry and 
Mr. Degge, therefore, issued a warrant for 
the farmer to appear before the bench, on a 
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given day, in order to have him bound over 
to keep the peace. 


When the day arrived, it was found that 
never had there been so full an assembly of 
magistrates for years. It was evident that 
Sir Roger had mustered all his friends. The 
man was called up, and charged by Sir Henry 
Clavering with the menaces already men- 
tioned. He replied, that he had only done 
as he was ordered by his landlord. Sir 
Henry looked round, but though Sir Roger’s 
friends were there in great force, he himself 
was absent. As the man swore positively 
that Sir Roger had ordered him to turn 
everybody back, and, if they would not go, to 
use force, and had sent the warning-board 
for him to put up, Sir Henry produced and 
read Sir Roger’s letter, declaring that he had 
not authorised the farmer to use any menace 
or violence. This was a poser, and the re- 
sponsibility of the act was thrown wholly on 
the man, who was declared by Sir Henry 
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to be perjured. He added, that he should 
prosecute him for the perjury; but he now 
demanded that he should be bound to keep 
the peace towards every one for twelve 
months, under a very heavy penalty. But 
here the united power of Sir Henry and Mr. 
Degge failed against the whole bench, who 
were unanimous in declaring that it would be 
quite sufficient if the young man promised 
that he would not thus offend again. And 
on a ready promise on his part, he was dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Degge told the magistrates that they 
had taken a very heavy responsibility upon 
themselves, as, from what he had seen of the 
young man’s temperament, he believed him 
to be so excitable that, under the least provo- 
cation, he might do some serious mischief to 
some one, and that he should, for public 
security, feel himself compelled to sue for 
a mandamus requiring them to show cause 


for neglecting the very necessary precau- 
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tion of binding the delinquent to keep the 
peace. 

This announcement produced an evident 
damp on the assembled justices ; but the man 
was already discharged, and there was no 
help for it. But even before Sir Henry could 
issue a warrant to summon the man to answer 
the charge of perjury, a fresh encounter had 
produced a repetition of the very same con- 
duct in him. All the people of the neigh- 
bourhood were incensed at the clandestine 
attempt to stop this road, and made constant 
use of it, though round about, in going to 
Rockville ; and in a very short time the effect 
of the reiterated irritation of this popular op- 
position had produced actual insanity in the 
young farmer, whose mother, it was found, 
was already confined in a lunatic asylum, 
and whither he himself had to be conducted. 
This melancholy visitation of course stopped 
all proceedings on the part of Sir Henry and 
Mr. Degge, even against the magistrates. The 
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road was left peaceably open; but the con- 
dition of mind originated by this constant 
clashing of views betwixt what might be 
called the Woodburn and Rockville parties, 
was one very prejudicial to the happiness of 
the neighbourhood, and ominous of results of 


no agreeable kind. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
THE MURDER AT THE FERRY. 


Tae circumstances related in our last 
chapter fearfully aggravated the state of 
things which had now continued two years: 
a year after the unfortunate visit of Miss 
Heritage to London, and nearly ten months 
after the embarkation of Dr. Leroy for India. 
The breach between Mr. Trant Drury and 
Mr. Leonard Woodburn, as well as_ that 
between different members of the commu- 
nity, had steadily grown wider and more 
irrevocable. The irritation of Mr. Woodburn 
against Mr. Drury had become thus more 
deeply intensified. As to Mr. Drury himself, 
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he would never seem to recognise any cause 
of offence between them. He would always 
accost Mr. Woodburn, when they met, in a 
somewhat brusque manner, intended to be 
friendly, though he seldom obtained more 
than a “good day” from him, and a steady 
passing on. These occasions of cursory 
speech, in fact, generally added some fresh 
touch of irritation to Mr. Woodburn. He 
regarded this nonchalant and unabashed 
manner of Mr. Drury’s, when he knew the 
many offences he had given him, as fresh 
offence, and proof of a hard and impudent 
character of mind. Yet, in truth, they were 
only the result of Mr. Drury’s peculiar tem- 
perament, who meant no offence, but only 
the assertion of what, to him, were unim- 
peachable truths, that people ought to accept, 
and, sooner or later, must accept. To Mr 
Woodburn, however, the position of Mr. 
Drury, as a man in much intercourse with 


the class of gentry round who were so anta- 
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gonistic to all the political views of himself 
and most highly esteemed friends, added a 
deeper feeling to his dislike. 

A more painful state of things cannot be 
conceived. To George Woodburn and Eliza- 
beth Drury it was a state of perpetual 
torture. Mr. Woodburn wished George to 
take a house somewhere not far off, get 
married, and manage the paternal property. 
He .named to him a handsome income, 
which he would appropriate to him; but 
George knew that at such a wedding his 
father would never meet Mr. Drury, and 
to such a scandal neither he nor Elizabeth 
would consent. George proposed to take 
a farm in some distant county, and to be 
married at some distant place quietly, but 
he saw that this caused his parents great 
pain, and though Mr. Drury was quite ready 
to acquiesce in this plan, George hesitated to 
take this only possible step for peace. 

Such was the state of things when hay- 

B 2 
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harvest came round again. Every one 
thought of that hay-field féte three years 
ago, at which Mrs. Heritage had foreseen such 
glooms. And greatly had these fallen. On 
Fair Manor itself they had fallen. Dr. Leroy 
had been enveloped by them, and was on the 
other side the globe, all his fair prospects 
blighted. Thorsby was away in the wilds of 
America. Letters to both Mr. Barnsdale and 
his wife had informed them that he had suc- 
ceeded in putting his goods in New York 
into the hands of the house which apprised 
him of his agent’s elopement ; a house with 
which he had had considerable and satisfac- 
tory transactions; that he was starting on 
the trail of the delinquent, who had gone 
away in company with a lady, and that he 
meant to pursue him to the utmost. Since 
then, only one or two letters had been 
received from him from the far interior, 
detailing his still hopeless pursuit, but un- 


diminished determination to persevere to the 
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last. Letty was bravely working on with 
the business in Castleborough. Mrs. Thorsby 
was dead : and little Leonard, growing every 
day more interesting, was the great consola- 
tion of Letty’s life. Over Woodburn Grange 
lay a dark cloud of care and mortification, 
only relieved by the marriage of Ann and 
Sir Henry Clavering, which was at last fixed 
for the commencement of August, and was 
to be followed by a tour on the conti- 
nent. 

Once more July brought hay-time. The 
weather had been cloudy and still, and 
thus unfavourable to the drying of the hay. 
One morning Mr. Woodburn was with his 
work-people in the very hill-field in which the 
memorable hay-field féte had been held. He 
was standing, leaning on a rake, just above 
the hollow road leading down to the river 
ferry. The wild roses and eglantine flower- 
bunches were breathing sweetly from one of 


those luxuriant fences which Mr. Drury de- 
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sired to see cut down to a short and mgid 
ugliness. The hay-makers were driving the 
hay from beneath the large shadow of hedge- 
row trees up the side of the field, into the 
middle, to give it more air and sun, if the 
sun should look out. At this moment Mr. 
Drury himself came riding down the lane. 
“Ah! my friend,” he said; “now you see 
the nuisance of these tall hedges and trees. 
You cannot get an atom of sun or breeze to 
your hay, and you must, with much extra 
labour, force it into the centre of the field. 
Even there it will still feel the effect of these 
barriers against free circulation of air and 
light.” 

Mr. Woodburn showed instantly his great 
irritation. The blood rushed into his face, 
and with a dark, stern expression he said, 
“Mr. Drury, this is imsolence—this is intole- 
rable. When I need your advice I will ask 
for it ;” and with that he turned away. Mr. 


Drury rode on, only saying, with a sort of 
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half laugh of triumph, “ Well, good morning, 
Woodburn.” 

“Ts there no good fortune,” said Mr. 
Woodburn, unguardedly, as he turned away, 
“which will turn up to rid this country of that 
nuisance of a man, of his cursed pride, and 
conceited meddling with everybody’ busi- 
ness?” He began working away with his 
rake, and it might be seen for a long time 
after that he was still thinking on this mal- 
a-propos salutation of Mr. Drury. 

Four days later Mr. Woodburn returned 
home to tea. He had been across Wink’s 
Ferry, to his hay meadows on the other side 
the river, where he had many people at 
work. The weather had cleared up, and a 
more lovely evening never lay calmly shining 
over the summer earth. Mrs. Woodburn had 
the tea set out in the arbour in the garden, 
and she and her husband, George and Ann, 
were quietly enjoying it, and the sweet- 
ness of the garden around. The bees were 
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humming on the sunlit flowers, the sulphur 
and red butterflies were wavering here and 
there in the clear air; the roses and wall- 
flowers, after the late shadowy weather and 
occasional showers, were pouring forth their 
delicious odours, which came wafted in at 
door and window of the summer-house. 

George and his father were talking of the 
harvest, and of the arrangements for carrying 
the hay on the morrow, and the number of 
people who should be at work in the home 
fields, and the number in the meadows over 
the river, when, at once, came Betty Trapps, 
running like a maniac, from the house. Her 
face was a face of death in hue and terror. 
Her eyes seemed starting from her head. 

“Mester! Mester! George!” she cried, 
wildly, shriekingly. ‘‘ There’s Mester Drury’s 
horse gone up the village, all over wet and 
sludge, with his saddle turned, the reins 
under his feet ; and there’s a cry Mr. Drury’s 
drowned !” 
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“Oh, Mercy!” exclaimed the ladies, start- 
ing up in horror. “Oh! God have mercy, 
and send it be not so!” 

George ran headlong from the place, and 
Mr. Woodburn followed him, saying, “ Be 
quiet, women! be quiet! it is only a fancy. 
I saw Mr. Drury but half an hour ago, ata 
distance, among his haymakers. He may be 
thrown, but not drowned.” 

George meantime was out in front of the 
house, and saw several men trying to stop the 
horse, which was evidently much excited. 
“Stop him!” cried George. “ Don’t let the 
horse run to the farm, it will cause the ladies 
such fright !”’ 

He was glad to see that the men had suc- 
ceeded in seizing the fallen reins. They 
patted and soothed the alarmed horse, and 
brought him back. George saw that he had 
evidently had a violent struggle in the river. 
He was covered with mud and gravel. The 
saddle was turned under his chest, and was 
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torn and scratched. The poor horse trembled 
with terror in every limb. George bade the 
man put it into the stable, and wash and 
clean it well ; and he sent another man up the 
road to prevent anyone carrying the news to 
Bilts’ Farm till the reality was known. He 
then ran down to the Ferry. There were 
already several men and women there as well 
as Mr. Woodburn. The ferry-boat was drawn 
to this side of the river, but it betrayed no 
marks of any kind which could clear up the 
mystery. Mr. Drury was nowhere to be 
seen ; but on searching down the bank toa 
little distance, the place was found where the 
horse had reached it, evidently from the river, 
and had struggled his way up it to the land. 

“Did no one see what took place at the 
boat when Mr. Drury came over ?” said Mr. 
Woodburn. “I came over myself only half 
an hour ago, and then Mr. Drury was with 
his people in the meadow on horseback.” 


No one had seen it. The people present 
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were his own people, who had seen the horse 
come galloping up the lane by the hill-field 
from the ferry, and some had gone to stop 
the horse, and some ran down here. Soon 
there were many other people assembled. 
Those in the meadow had caught the rumour, 
and there was a general running to the ferry. 
The river was hunted down on both sides to 
some distance, but without effect. The ferry- 
boat was then loosed from the chain, poles 
were cut to steer it by, and a careful search 
was made down the stream, George Wood- 
burn assisting most anxiously in the explora- 
tion, whilst the rest of the crowd accom- 
panied the boat along each bank. Long was 
the search, but in vain; but, on pushing 
the boat up the stream again, and within 
five yards of the ferry, it struck on some- 
thing soft, and, on looking into the clear 
water, it was seen to be the body of Mr. 
Drury. Great was the horror at the dis- 
covery. Several men jumped into the stream, 
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which was shallow, and drew forth the corpse, 
and laid it streaming on the boat. What a 
sight was that! The well-known tall figure 
of Mr. Drury, in his well-known blue lapelled 
coat, pale yellow waistcoat, kerseymere small- 
clothes, and smart top-boots. His riding- 
whip was still clenched in his right hand. 

“Ts it possible, then,” asked Mr. Woodburn, 
“that no one saw anything of this sad cata- 
strophe? Was no one about when Mr. Drury 
came to the ferry?”’ Not a soul had seen 
him at the ferry ; not a soul had been seen 
about it at the time. “They saw Mr. Wood- 
burn go to the ferry,” the haymakers said, “and 
in awhile after, Mr. Drury ride towards the 
ferry, too. That was all that they knew.” 

“Tt is very strange,” said Mr. Woodburn. 
“The question is, how it can have happened ? 
Can the horse have taken alarm as Mr. 
Drury was pulling at the chain, and kicked 
him, or pushed him in by backing? A 
doctor must be fetched in all haste. He 
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cannot revive him, but he may throw some 
light on the mysterious occurrence. The 
body must not be moved till he comes, nor 
anything about him touched.” 

A guard of trusty men was set over the 
body and boat, and George Woodburn went 
off to fetch the doctor. The character of 
the men set over the body on the boat, which 
was put off to midstream, and the number 
of spectators on each bank, was sufficient 
guarantee that no interference with the 
corpse would take place. Mr. Woodburn, 
therefore, slowly returned homewards. George, 
meantime, had ordered his horse, and, with a 
heart overwhelmed with grief and conster- 
nation, had gone to his mother and sister, 
who were in a condition not to be described. 

“But,” said George, “there is a duty that 
some one must perform—a—a terrible duty ; 
it is to break this awful event to the 
Drurys. I confess that I am unequal to 
it, and I must away for the doctor. You, 
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dear mother and sister, cannot bear it.” Both 
the ladies shook their heads and groaned in 
agony. ‘No, no,” said Ann, “impossible.” 
There was but one person whom George 
could think of to perform this awful duty, 
and it must be done at once, or it would 
reach Bilts’ Farm by a side way—it was 
Betty Trapps. But Betty at first stoutly 
refused ; she was herself lost in tears and 
prayers, and said she would sooner be 
drowned too than carry such ill-tidings. But 
when she saw George’s distress she said, 
“ Well, what must be, must be,” and at once 
put on her bonnet and shawl and set out. 
Betty walked on, wrapped up in her trouble, 
and making one long prayer the whole way ; 
but how she did it and how she bore it she 
said afterwards she did not know, but one 
thing she did know, that nothing should ever 
induce her to do such an errand, and see 
such a stunning misery burst upon innocent, 


loving heads again. 
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The news of such an event flies fast, and 
when the doctor came with George from 
Castleborough, for there was none nearer, 
there was a great crowd of men, women, and 
children surrounding the ferry, and a hun- 
dred different speculations were passing from 
mouth to mouth as to the catastrophe 
George Woodburn’s horse showed, by his 
reeking skin and panting flanks, at what a 
rate he had ridden, and the doctor’s smoking 
horse at what a rate they had returned. 

A solemn silence fell over the crowd as 
the doctor and George walked through it, 
and beckoning the boat to the shore, entered 
upon it, and then had it put back a little from 
the bank again. The doctor had the drowned 
man’s vest opened ; no wound or bruise was 
apparent ; he drew off his hat, which still, 
though battered down, was upon his head. 
A gush of congealing blood followed it, and 
the hair was matted with gore. 

“There is the mischief,” said the surgeon. 
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He had a large basin of water brought, 
washed the head well, and examined it. 

“By whatever done,” he said, “the blow 
is behind. Can it be a kick from his horse ? 
I think not. It does not show the cut of the 
sharp edge of a horse-shoe, but looks like the 
blow of some blunt instrument, or of a cudgel. 
Can he have struck his head in falling on the 
edge of the boat?” He shook his head 
thoughtfully. “I think not: but let us 
examine his pockets; that may indicate 
whether there has been any robbery in the 
case.” 

That the watch of the deceased had not 
been taken was evident to them all. It was 
still attached to its gold chain, and in the 
fob of his small-clothes waistband, as watches 
were then worn. From his coat pockets were 
produced his handkerchief, his spectacles, a 
knife of many blades, comb, and other things. 
There was found gold and silver untouched 
in his purse, and in the breast-pocket his 
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pocket-book, containing some bank-notes of 
high value, and two or three acceptances 
just coming due, as if he had put them in 
his pocket to go to the bank to receive their 
contents. 

“Nothing here,” said the doctor, “warrants 
the suspicion of any robbery ; the thing is a 
mystery which time and inquiry may clear 
up. The body must be conveyed to the 
Grey Goose public-house for the inspection 
of the inquest to-morrow ; let an exact list 
of the articles found upon the body be made, 
and kept by Mr. George Woodburn, and I 
will produce these, the money, purse, pocket- 
book, watch, &c., to the coroner to-morrow.” 

With that the doctor and George Wood- 
burn returned to the village. The doctor 
took his leave, and the body, laid on a door 
and covered with a bed-quilt, was carried to 
the public-house, followed by the silent crowd. 

It may be imagined what a sensation this 
event created, not only in Woodburn but in 
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the country far round, and also in Castle- 
borough. Mr. Trant Drury had made him- 
self a man of too much mark to pass out of 
the world in this sudden and mysterious 
manner without producing a great shock in 
the public mind, and the circumstances of 
his death were too peculiar not to excite 
the faculties of wonder and curiosity in an 
extreme degree. 

The coroner and doctor duly appeared at 
the Grey Goose about eleven o'clock the 
next day. A jury was got together from 
amongst the neighbouring farmers, including 
Mr. Howell Crusoe, the schoolmaster, as a 
man of superior intelligence. All the cir- 
cumstances already related were reviewed, 
the doctor produced the purse, watch, pocket- 
book, &c., and gave his view as to the wound 
on the back of the head not being made by 
a kick of the horse; a thorough examination of 
the corpse showed no other injury. The jury 
then adjourned to the ferry, examined the 
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boat, the bank where the horse had got out 
of the river, and had the spot pointed out to 
them where the body was found in it, which 
was still marked by a pole which one of the 
men thrust down at the time. 

On the return to the Grey Goose, the 
evidence of Mr. Woodburn, of George Wood- 
burn, and a number of the hay-makers, both 
from the hill-field and from beyond the river, 
was taken, all of which went only to show 
that nothing more was known than that Mr. 
Drury was seen alive and quite well in the 
hay-fields till about half an hour after Mr. 
Woodburn left the same meadow and passed 
over the same ferry. No one had witnessed 
the crossing, at least no one who could be 
found or heard of, and there were no evi- 
dences of ariy robbery having been perpe- 
trated. The occurrence had taken place on 
a fine, bright, calm evening of July. The 
coroner asked whether any one was known 


to have any feud or had evinced any spirit 
c 2 
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of resentment towards Mr. Drury. Perhaps 
not a man there who was of the neighbour- 
hood into whose mind did not flash at that 
question the fact that Mr. Woodburn was 
known to have a great dislike to Mr. Drury, 
and the labourers in the hill-field thought of 
the words of Mr. Woodburn but four days 
previously, namely, querying why some good 
fortune did not remove that troublesome 
man from the neighbourhood, attended with 
expressions of great vexation ; but that Mr. 
Woodburn, that man of ancient honour and 
quiet virtues, should have had any hand in 
such an atrocity was an idea too wild to be 
dwelt upon. All were silent on that head. 
The jury continued in discussion on the cause 
of Mr. Drury’s death, and yet, at length, 
swayed by the words used by the surgeon, 
came to a verdict of “ Wilful murder against 
some person or persons unknown.” 

It is impossible for any pen to describe the 
deep and strange feeling which rested on the 
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people, both gentle and simple, in the country 
round and in Castleborough on this sad and 
mysterious event. The violent death of so 
strong and active a man as Mr. Trant Drury, 
in passing that quiet ferry, never before 
stained by any human blood or witness to 
any human crime, on one of the loveliest 
evenings of summer, in brightest sunshine, 
and within a few hundred yards of Woodburn 
village. It would be equally impossible to 
express the great distress which existed 
within Woodburn Grange —the still more 
agonising and horrified affliction of the wife 
and daughter of the deceased. Vast crowds 
assembled to witness the funeral of the man 
so lately in fullest life, and a strange shiver 
of mysterious awe and wonder seemed to 
hang over the whole assembly, and as these 
crowds dispersed, to fall more profoundly on 
Woodburn and its neighbouring fields. Im- 
mediately after the funeral, Elizabeth Drury 
and her mother left Bilts’ Farm, and went to 
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reside amongst their relatives in Yorkshire. 
Sad and silent was their departure. Eliza- 
beth wrote short and most affecting notes of 
adieu to her dear friends—the Woodburns 
and the Heritages—saying that they could 
not bear to see any whom they loved so 
much. Yet George and Elizabeth had had 
a most heartrending interview, and he had 
begged earnestly and passionately that they 
would not give up the idea of some day, 
when their feelings were more calm, coming 
once more amongst them. He offered to 
overlook the farm, left in the hands of the 
bailiff, till they should determine ultimately 
what to do; and so it was left. 

After this, a calm seemed to fall on the 
neighbourhood and over this event ; but this 
calm was’ only apparent. The subject was 
discussed everywhere,—in the Grey Goose 
amongst its evening circle ; in the fields and 
woods by the workmen; in the cottages 
amongst the women; at the smithy, at Job 
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Latter’s, where the patriarchs of the village 
often congregated to talk with him whilst 
he modelled a horse-shoe, or sharpened a 
ploughshare or a pick. But no inquiries, 
nor all the talk on the affair, had thrown, 
after many weeks, a single ray of light upon 
it. The doctor’s opinion that there had been 
foul play in the matter seemed to be finally 
that of every one, but no one had seen any 
person or persons about the ferry at that 
time. The subject was agitated in the 
neighbourhood, and a reward of two hundred 
pounds was offered by the family for the dis- 
covery of the supposed murderer or mur- 
derers. To this the Government, at the 
representation of the lord-leutenant of the 
county, added another hundred. The con- 
stables, and many another person fond of 
gain, urged inquiries far and wide. Repeated 
visits to the ferry were made, and conjectures 
there thrown out of how the event might 
have happened accidentally or otherwise, but 
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they produced nothing like a ray of eluci- 
dation. 

As these things and discussions went on, 
Mr. Woodburn began to manifest considerable 
uneasiness, and he suddenly said one day, 
as the matter was spoken of :—“ You will see, 
they will say at last that it was I who did it.” 

“Oh, God forbid!” exclaimed both Mrs. 
Woodburn and Ann. “ What are you saying ? 
For heaven’s sake do not utter so horrid, so 
ridiculous an idea.” 

“Well, you will see,” continued Mr. Wood- 
burn, “that they will lay the crime on me; 
and I would have you prepare for it. I 
was the last man who passed that way before 
Mr. Drury that evening ; and not long before 
him ; no mortal can be found to have wit- 
nessed how Mr. Drury came to his death ; 
and as the public mind, following the doctor, 
insists on a murder—well then, I am the 
man who stands in closest proximity to the 


event.” 
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Mr. Woodburn might have added the un- 
fortunate words which he used in the hay- 
field in the hearing of at least half a dozen 
men and women; but he would not add to 
the horror of the idea he had started to his 
wife and children. Their alarm was great, 
though they treated any imputation on such 
a man as their father and husband as the 
most impossible and ridiculous of supposi- 
tions. George said thoughtfully, but yet 
with a tone of melancholy, “ Your charac- 
ter, dear father, is enough to protect you 
from a dozen of such charges. It will never 
be made ; if it were, it can never be proved ; 
because it is clear no mortal saw the 
transaction, and it is still more certain that 
you never did it.” 

“ Of course not,” said Mr. Woodburn; “I 
am not such a fool, if I were even such a 
villain.” 

But not many weeks elapsed, before the 
worst fears of Mr. Woodburn were realised. 
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The “ Castleborough Chronicle,” the conserva- 
tive journal of the county, and in which the 
influence of the Bullockshed, Tenterhook, and 
Swagsides class, and that of a much higher 
and nobler, the influence of the best aristo- 
cracy of the county, prevailed, had a startling 
article. It observed that the continued ab- 
sence of any evidence of the perpetration of 
the crime of murder at Wink’s Ferry, after 
much and vigorous inquiry, led them to revert 
to that mysterious fact, by which a man of 
much eminence and activity in the county 
had somehow lost his life. An event of so 
much importance to the security of society, 
demanded that it should not be suffered to 
drift away into oblivion, without the turning 
of every stone which might possibly elicit the 
hidden and gloomy truth: and however 
painful it might be to prosecute the inquiries 
on the subject into quarters otherwise most 
respectable, and, therefore, unlikely, impartial 
justice, and the dearest interests of the public, 
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made it imperative to endeavour to fathom the 
mystery, even though in the process some 
most estimable minds might be intensely 
pained. 

After this preamble, the article went on to 
say that it was well known that the late Mr. 
Trant Drury, by his bold innovations and 
novel theories of agriculture, and it might be 
added, by an enthusiasm which led him 
sometimes to be a little too unceremonious 
to the long-cherished ideas of others, had 
made a number of enemies ; or, if that term 
were too strong, of persons animated by no 
concealed resentment towards him. His in- 
troduction of machinery and other causes 
had made him unpopular amongst the class 
of agricultural labourers ; but the inquiries 
of the police had resulted in the clearest 
and most positive demonstration that every 
man and woman of that class, for many miles 
round, could be shown to have been at some 
particular place at the hour of this cata- 
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strophe, and nearly all of them at work in 
the presence of numerous others. 

Now, this well ascertained fact compelled 
them to acquit this class of the community ; 
and to look whether there might be any 
member or members of Mr. Drury’s own class 
who might have an ill-feeling towards him, 
or a motive to wish him out of the way. 
They were very sensible of the delicate 
ground on which they were entering ; but the 
paramount interests of truth and humanity 
required that they should wave all considera- 
tions of delicacy or respect ; and they were 
bound to declare that there was a gentleman 
and near neighbour of the late Mr. Drury, 
who had shown a strong antagonism to him, 
which was well known to have gone on 
strengthening through a lengthened period ; 
and who, only a few days before this lament- 
able event took place, had publicly, and with 
signs of much feeling, expressed a wish that 
some cause could remove Mr. Drury from the 
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neighbourhood. The gentleman referred to 
was aman of wealth and position, a man of old 
family, of great classical attainments, it was 
said, and of a character against which, hither- 
to, not a shadow of a shade of suspicion of any 
kind could be brought. On the contrary, he 
had always borne the most honourable and 
admirable reputation. Yet such were the 
anomalies of life and human nature, that it 
was not impossible but that to such a man, 
some sudden contact and words of disagree- 
ment might have occurred, and that in a 
moment of sudden anger, he might have 
raised his hand and done, what even to him- 
self an hour before, would have seemed 
utterly impossible. 

They did not presume to say that any 
such thing had taken place ; this gentleman, 
honoured and beloved as he was, must be 
regarded as innocent till he was fully proved 
to be otherwise ; but they would submit that 
had any poor man lain under the same com- 
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plication of circumstances, had long enter- 
tained unfriendly feelings against the de- 
ceased—they did not yet say murdered gen- 
tleman—had he expressed an angry wish for 
the removal of the deceased only a few days 
previous, and were he the last person seen 
near the scene of the catastrophe, nothing 
could have prevented him long ago being 
summoned to a legal examination on that 
head. They thought the gentleman, if inno- 
cent, as they sincerely hoped he was, must 
himself desire such an inquiry for the vindi- 
cation of his fair fame. 

It may be imagined that the sensation 
created by this article was intense. What 
its effect was on the inhabitants of Woodburn 
Grange, lies not within the compass of human 
language. Terror, grief, distraction, astonish- 
ment, were blended into one crushing and 
prostrating feeling. It was now that Mrs. 
Woodburn and her daughters for the first 
time learned that Mr. Woodburn, in the hay- 
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field, had used those unfortunate words towards 
Mr. Drury in a moment of irritation. George 
had heard of them before, and they had lain 
on his heart with a deadly weight. Of his 
father’s incapability of committing such a 
crime, under any circumstances, he had the 
same assurance as he had of his own. He 
cast it away from him as ridiculous: but he 
foresaw that they would excite much prejudice, 
and occasion much trouble under the circum- 
stances. He received a letter from Elizabeth 
Drury, expressing her horror and indignation 
at such a frightful imputation or even sus- 
picion on his father. “ Never! never! never ! 
would she believe it. She would answer 
for Mr. Woodburn with her own existence ; 
but the cruel aspersions, and the misery 
and trouble that must arise out of it, had,” 
she said, “added fresh poignancy to her 
former grief.” 

Words of indignation and of tender sym- 
pathy poured in from friends all around, and 
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assurances of any aid that could in any way 
be given in defence against such a charge. 
Sir Henry Clavering came in haste to express 
his unbounded grief and resentment of such 
an impossible and unsupportable accusation. 
But instant steps, he said, must be taken to 
change the current of public opinion. He was 
on his way to secure an able refutation of the 
article in the paper of opposite politics. This 
article appeared the following week, and 
denounced so abominable a libel on the 
character of a man of the highest and most 
unimpeachable reputation for all that was 
good and kind, and against whom there was 
not a particle of evidence to support such a 
foul charge. Words of petty difference of 
opinion between gentlemen might, and did, 
frequently arise, but none but fools, consider- 
ing the character of the speaker, would 
attach any serious import to them. Sir 
Henry did not wait for the issue of the 
paper, but that very day had the walls of the 
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town placarded by bills, expressing the same 
energetic sentiments in different words. 

But the intention sufficiently manifested 
in the “ Chronicle” article, was, notwith 
standing, carried out, and in a few days 
afterwards a couple of constables presented 
themselves at Woodburn Grange, with a mis- 
sion no less astounding than that of the 
apprehension of Mr. Leonard Woodburn, on a 
suspicion of murder; and amid a scene of 
distress only to be imagined, he was conveyed 
in his own carriage to the county court jus- 
tice-room in Castleborough, to answer under 


warrant to this charge. 
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CHAPTER II. 
WHO DID IT? 


Ir, on that memorable occasion at the hay- 
field féte, when Mrs. Heritage was impressed 
with a sense of impending calamities, she had 
gone a little further.and asserted that within 
three years Sir Emanuel Clavering, then in 
full health and spirits, should be gathered to 
his fathers ; that a severe dispensation should 
fall on the family at Fair Manor ; that Dr. 
Leroy should suddenly abandon his practice 
and his native place, and go to the far East ; 
that Thorsby should alternately turn repro- 
bate, preacher, and again reprobate ; that 
he should marry Letty Woodburn, doat on 
her and leave her; that one of the friends 
of the Woodburns should be killed in a 
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most mysterious manner at Wink’s Ferry ; 
and that, as the climax of all, Mr. Leonard 
Woodburn should be charged with a wilful 
murder, and be put in jeopardy of a public 
and ignominious death,—the effect of her 
vaticinations would have been lost, and she 
would have been pronounced extravagantly 
insane. But now, as all these things had 
taken place, there was scarcely a person who 
was present on that occasion, who did not 
recall the fact with astonishment. 

On the morning following the arrest of Mr. 
Woodburn, he was brought before the as- 
sembled bench of county magistrates. The 
throng collected showed the importance at- 
tached to the case. A number of men had 
been suddenly summoned from Woodburn, 
and brought up in post-chaises. George 
Woodburn, assisted by Sir Henry Clavering, 
had also collected a number of men and 
women who had been engaged in both hay- 


fields at the time, and had also brought Mrs. 
D2 
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and Miss Woodburn, overwhelmed with grief 
as they were. 

There was a formidable array of the Rock- 
ville, Bullockshed and Tenterhook section of 
the magistracy on the bench, for Sir Benjamin 
Bullockshed, whose steward Mr. Drury had 
become, had taken up the matter as a per- 
sonal one, and had not hesitated to say 
amongst his particular friends, that he would 
make an example of Mr. Woodburn, who was 
a stiff, impracticable man, and a stout adhe- 
rent of the Degge and pauper clique. Had 
this speech reached Sir Henry Clavering, 
he and Simon Degge would have insisted 
that Sir Benjamin should not occupy a place 
on the bench on this occasion. Able lawyers 
were engaged on each side. To make a short 
story of the proceedings, some of Mr. Wood- 
burn’s own men were brought forward to 
prove that he had expressed a wish that Mr. 
Drury were removed from the neighbourhood, 


and that he was a nuisance. These men, who 
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had talked this matter, as they did every 
matter over at the Grey Goose public-house, 
without noticing a stranger amongst them, 
were astonished and confounded to be brought 
against their own respected master. At first 
they refused to speak, but they were assured 
that if they did not they would be sent to 
prison ; and Mr. Woodburn, who had no wish 
to deny those imprudent words, told them he 
wished them to speak out all that they knew, 
and said that it was true that he had said 
such words, but of course, with no evil intent. 
The men, thus having their tongues loosed, 
gave evidence, but never having been in a 
witness-box before, and being badgered by 
the opposing lawyer and by the magistrates, 
made a confused mess of it. It was taken 
down, as admitted evidence on their part, 
that Mr. Woodburn had uttered words of the 
sort evincing a strong feeling against Mr. 
Drury. 

Evidence was brought from the hay- 
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makers in the meadows to prove that Mr. 
Woodburn and Mr. Drury were in the mea- 
dows at the same time; that they both 
returned home by the ferry, Mr. Drury soon 
after Mr. Woodburn ; that they had observed 
no other person about the ferry between the 
passing of Mr. Woodburn and Mr. Drury. 
It was also given in evidence by various per- 
sons summoned, amongst whom, to their 
inexpressible mortification, were Howell Crusoe 
and Job Latter, the blacksmith, that there 
was a sort of misunderstanding betwixt the 
two gentlemen. As for Crusoe and Latter, 
they added at the same time that they would 
sooner believe the moon would fall than that 
Mr. Woodburn would hurt a hair of any man 
alive. 

On the other hand, evidence was brought 
on Mr. Woodburn’s side, that his having any- 
thing to do with the death of Mr. Drury was 
impossible, even if such a matter was in any 


way likely, because Mr. Woodburn was seen 
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to leave the meadows half an hour before 
Mr. Drury, and was seen coming up the 
hollow road from the ferry as immediately 
following his quitting the meadows as it was 
possible in time. It was not possible that he 
could have waited to waylay Mr. Drury. 
He was on foot, Mr. Drury on horseback. 
He was seen walking up the hollow road 
by a dozen people in the hill-field, in his 
usual quiet way, without any evidence of 
excitement about him. George Woodburn, 
Betty Trapps and the other maid-servants, 
gave evidence that Mr. Woodburn returned 
home just at six, in his ordinarily quiet 
manner. He took his tea with his family in 
the garden, showing no excitement, no ex- 
haustion, not a single trace on his clothes or 
on his person, of any unusual disturbance of 
mind or exertion of body, which could not 
have been the case had a man of his piety, 
his benevolence, his feeling and whole cha- 


racter been engaged in a murder. The horse 
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of Mr. Drury was seen galloping up the 
village at half-past six, clearly under the 
effect of sudden fright. Whatever was the 
cause of Mr. Drury’s death, it had plainly 
taken place when Mr. Woodburn was tran- 
quilly taking tea with his family in his 
garden. 

But what produced the greatest sensation 
was to see Mrs. Woodburn and her daughter 
Ann successively appear and, though sinking 
under their grief, as a matter of social duty 
substantiate these latter facts. The evidence 
being closed, Mr. Woodburn was allowed to 
make a few observations. He said that such 
an accusation as this, and the situation in 
which he stood, appeared to him a dream, 
—seemed to his sober senses impossibilities. 
Yet, he so highly reverenced human life and 
those laws of his country which were estab- 
lished to protect it, that he did not object to 
stand there to answer to any charge of the 


nature which circumstances might make in 
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the least degree colourable against him. All 
that wounded him was that any man or men 
who had known his general character, tone of 
mind and life for half a century, should suppose 
him capable of lifting his hand, under any cir- 
cumstances, against any human being. Now 
he was ready to confess that there was that 
in the manner and dogmatism of Mr. Drury 
which grated on his own feelings, and of late 
had held him at a distance from him, and 
he admitted that he had uttered a wish in the 
hearing of his workpeople, that some fortu- 
nate circumstance would take Mr. Drury out 
of the neighbourhood. “It was some fortu- 
nate circumstance, gentlemen, that I especially 
spoke of,” said Mr. Woodburn, “and sincerely 
wished, namely, that from Mr. Drury’s emi- 
nent abilities in agricultural science, know- 
ledge of stock, and other things, he might 
obtain a stewardship from some nobleman or 
great landed gentleman at a distance, which 
would remove him out of my immediate 
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neighbourhood. But that I should have 
wished any evil, much less that I should 
personally attempt any evil against Mr. Drury, 
to whose only daughter my only son was en- 
gaged, or that I should wish, or try to enact 
evil against any human creature whatever, I 
am sure can never enter the mind of any one of 
my neighbours who know my character and 
habits. As the circumstances given in evi- 
dence show, moreover, that so far as I was 
concerned, the murder of Mr. Drury, if mur- 
der it shall be proved, was an absolute impos- 
sibility, I contend that there is no case against 
me. At the same time I trust that no exer- 
tions will be omitted to obtain some clue to the 
real causes and perpetrators, if such there be, 
of this, by me most deeply deplored event.” 
Numbers of gentlemen, as well as neigh- 
bours of Mr. Woodburn, of different classes, 
came forward to bear testimony to the uni- 
formly high moral character of Mr. Wood- 
burn; amongst them Mr. Heritage, Mr. 
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William Fairfax, Mr. Simon Degge, the Rev. 
Thomas Clavering, &c.; whilst Sir Henry 
Clavering and Mr. Degge gave their opinion 
that there was not an atom of a case 
against him, and voted for his instant dis- 
charge. A long and warm discussion took 
place ; the friends of Sir Benjamin Bullock- 
shed were strong on the bench, and a majonty 
was obtained for the committal of Mr. Wood- 
burn for trial at the March Assizes. It was 
not a bailable offence, and Mr. Woodburn was 
committed to the felons’ side of the county 
prison. Sir Henry Clavering and Simon 
Degge, however, exerted their influence so 
far as to procure him comfortable apartments 
in the gaol, and the privilege of admittance 
to his immediate connections and intimate 
friends. The Rockville faction having so far 
obtained their desire for his incarceration and 
trial, were willing to make a grace of affording 
him all alleviations consistent with his security. 


The sensation in Woodburn and the coun- 
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try round on the news of this extraordinary 
fact exceeded anything known in the memory 
of man. Bilts’ Farm, deserted by its afflicted 
inhabitants, was not so melancholy a place as 
Woodburn Grange, whence Mrs. and Miss 
Woodburn had fled to be near thé beloved 
husband and father in Castleborough. George 
only was seen occasionally there, giving orders, 
and returning hastily to the town. Sir Henry 
Clavering was nearly as little at Cotmanhaye, 
but in turn occupied with all sorts of thoughts 
and plans for the comfort of Mr. Woodbum, 
for supporting the dreadfully oppressed minds 
of his family, and for prosecuting inquiries in 
the country if possible to catch some small 
thread, if it were only that of a gossamer, to 
lead to a solution of the mystery of Wink’s 
Ferry. He inclined to the belief in its being 
murder, and that some cause might yet lead 
to the detection of the murderer. The only 
thing which puzzled him and others was the 
absence of any evidence of robbery. 
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Poor Letty Thorsby ! This frightful turn of 
affairs had oncemore broken down the few sup- 
ports which she had found in her own prior 
affliction to her resolute determination to work 
for her husband’s reform. She fell into violent 
convulsions on the first news of the astound- 
ing charge, and, when admitted to see her 
father, she rushed to his neck with a wild cry 
and fainted in his arms. It was many days 
before she could rally in her that strong part 
of her soul which had borne her so bravely 
through so much before. The whole sor- 
rowful family were at Letty’s, where also Sir 
Henry Clavering was almost always. Hor- 
rible fears assailed them lest, after all, the 
most terrible result might take place—the 
did condemnation of Mr. Woodburn. In vain 
Sir Henry scout any such idea, declaring 
that there was not a single iota of ground to 
go upon against Mr. Woodburn. That, inde- 
pendent of his character, there was no proof 
whatever of his or indeed, yet, of any one’s 
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participation in this catastrophe ; but, on the 
contrary, he had positive proof against it. 
But the unhappy sufferers were haunted 
by cases of conviction under circumstantial 
evidence, and of persons suffering whose 
innocence was too late made manifest. 

Sad and agonising were the days which 
passed over them— Sir Henry and other 
friends exerting all their ingenuity to inspire 
them with hope. It was only when they 
were with Mr. Woodburn that they forced 
themselves to appear cheerful and hopeful. 
For himself, he was calm and resigned. He 
would not believe that any sentence could be 
obtained against him upon such an utter 
absence of proof. He begged to have his 
favourite books, his Theocritus and Virgil, 
whose Idyls and Georgics carried him into 
the country ; his Plato and Epictetus, whose 
philosophy and morals raised him above 
despondency ; his Homer and Euripides 


> 


whose heroic narratives and dramatic life 
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made him forget his actual solitude. Above 
all, his Bible and his favourite religious 
authors. These were brought, and various 
articles of furniture to make his rooms more 
agreeable, or to accommodate his friends 
who came to cheer him. Amongst these 
were often Mr. and Mrs. Heritage, Mr. 
William Fairfax, and the different members 
of the Degge family. The gaoler, Mr. 
Wright, was a man noted for his intelligence 
and kindness, and stretched Mr. Woodburn’s 
privileges to the utmost limit of his own 
responsibility. He contrived to allow Mr. 
Woodburn the range of the prison-yard 
when the other prisoners were in their 
cells, so that he could enjoy sufficient exer- 
cise without being exposed to unwelcome 
notice. 

So passed on that long and miserable 
autumn, that long and melancholy winter. 
During this time Letty received a letter from 
her husband, which informed her and Mr 
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Barnsdale that he had followed on the trail 
of the flying miscreant, through New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and into Ohio. The 
man seemed possessed by a spirit of un- 
rest, or of fear of pursuit, which kept him 
constantly in motion. Sometimes he had 
been on his very heels ; sometimes he lost 
his trail for weeks. In his lonely journeys 
he had met with some strange occurrences, 
too numerous to detail; but everywhere he 
carried in his pocket-book the severe letter of 
Mrs. Heritage, and inflicted a proper penance 
on himself by looking at his past image in it, 
as in a glass. “ Ah!” he said, “it is in these 
long, solitary journeys, through deep woods 
and through swampy jungles, or amid total 
strangers, that the brightness and beauty of 
his once heavenly but abused home came 
over him with a force which made him curse 
his now inconceivable folly. And yet,” added 
he, “ that will-o’-the-wisp nature in me is not 


yet extinct. One day I came upon a great 
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camp-meeting in the midst of the woods, and 
after witnessing the strange scene for some 
time I was seized by a spirit of fire, and 
sprung up into a waggon, and poured forth a 
harangue on sin and its sorrow; on the 
strength of weakness in some souls carrying 
them like maniacs into the whirlwinds of 
crime and woe ; on repentance and _ back- 
sliding ; on heaven and damnation, in such 
a rush and hurricane of passionate speech, 
such cries of despair and shouts of ‘ Help! 
help!’ within me to God and Christ, as 
drew the scattered thousands around me, and 
flung them into the wildest commotion and 
shrieks and ejaculations ; which seemed more 
like the riot of a raging ocean tempest than 
the tumult of human creatures. Suddenly I 
dropped down, and disappeared amongst the 
trees ; but for days and weeks afterwards I 
heard of what they called ‘The Wild-fire 
Preacher,’ who came and went so mysteriously.” 


Thorsby related that one evening having 
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made his camp for the night, and cut down 
boughs of the hemlock pine for his bed, an 
old Friend rode up, and asked leave to pass 
the night by his fire. He was a small, light 
man in sober home-spun clothes, who having 
hobbled out his horse, came and sat down, 
and drew from his wallet bread and dried 
venison, and invited Thorsby to partake. He 
said his name was Jesse Kersey, and that he 
was on a religious journey into the back 
settlements. After they had conversed till 
rather late, the stranger informed Thorsby 
that his father had left him a good property. 
Thorsby asked him in what it consisted,—in 
land? No. In houses? No. In money? 
No. In teaching him to live on a little. “He 
who has that fortune,” said Jesse Kersey, 
“can never want. I would give thee this as a 
safe rule of life— 


‘ Keep within compass, and thou wilt be sure 
To shun mary evils that others endure.’ ” 


The old man having said this, tied his hand- 
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kerchief round his head for a nightcap, drew 
his rug over him, and saying, “ Farewell, 
friend!” dropped instantly to sleep, and 
slept like a child till morning. Thorsby 
himself lay long, and thought on the truth of 
the old man’s simple philosophy. In the 
morning, as they rode on through the deep 
forests together, Jesse Kersey dropped gra- 
dually into a silence. Thorsby addressed 
to him some remark, but receiving no reply, 
he cast a glance at his companion, and ob- 
served that he was deep sunk in reverie. At 
length the old man said— 

‘Stranger and yet friend, I am drawn by 
that life which wells up in the heart like the 
spring in the desert, and the soft breeze on the 
solitary plain, in tenderness and loving con- 
cern towards thee. Of thy past life or out- 
ward circumstances I know nothing but what 
thou hast said, that thou art from the old 
country ; I am, however, made inwardly sen- 


sible that there are two natures striving in thee 
g2 
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for the mastery. There is the spirit and life of 
good, and the spirit and life of vanity, and the 
word to thee which arises in me is—Be 
prayerful and bewareful. Oh, I see a fire 
in thee which might be that of which I have 
lately heard in the so-called ‘ Wild-fire 
Preacher.’ Oh, it is a quick, leaping, over- 
leaping, perilous fire, capable of causing thee 
to spring out of the cool soberness of peace 
and wisdom, as it were, into the very pit 
of perdition. Friend! beware! beware! 
beware! Put thy heart into the hand of 
Almighty God. Oh, pray Him fervently, 
most fervently to chastise it, and press it 
down, and crush out of it this high-leaping 
and unruly fire! And the answer -in my 
spirit is—Yes. God shall so press down the 
life within thee ; so crush and control thy 
spirit by severe labour and discipline, by 
passing the waters of affliction over thy 

had and by awaking deep searching 
thoughts in thy own solitary heart, that this 
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fire shall be extinguished, and the solid 
ground of peaceful wisdom shall be laid 
within thee, and thou shalt be made to 
experience the beauty of holiness and the 
thoughts of him whose heart is stayed on 
God.” 

Thorsby added that he himself had here 
broken down, and had wepi like a child, wept 
long and silently as they travelled on, and he 
had prayed that every affliction might befall 
him which should arm him with this blessed 
strength. His heart had been drawn to this 
old Friend as to a father, and he had 
travelled on with him a fortnight, attended 
his meetings, and seen with daily increasing 
wonder the loving and single childhke sim- 
plicity and faith of this apostle of the woods. 
It was with a violent effort that he had torn 
himself away from him, and that he was now 
about to penetrate into the woods and hills of 
Indiana. 

It may be imagined what a consolation this 
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letter was to Letty Thorsby amid the dark 
days now lowering over her and her whole 
family, and she, too, prayed that God would 
spare no correction to her husband which 
would leave him sobered and strengthened 
into permanent stability. 

Spring was once more advancing, but to 
the afflicted family and the prisoner at Castle- 
borough it came only with anxious fears and 
dreadfully depressed spirits. The Woodburns, 
collected together at Letty’s, were very very 
low in heart ; and Mr. Woodburn himself, as 
time drew on, became very restless and de- 
sponding. He had borne up well, and said 
very little about his case, except that it would 
be all mght. But as the time of trial ap- 
proached and no new light whatever had been 
cast on the mystery of Mr. Drury’s death, he 
began to be very low too. 

Sometimes, after sitting long in silence, he 
would suddenly seem to wake out of a 


reverie, and say, “It is strange, very strange 
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that nothing turns up.” His family would 
say, “Very strange, indeed; but we must 
trust in God.” And once or twice lately he 
had startled them by saying, as if angrily, 
“Yes, trust in God, that is always the word ; 
but is there a God at all 2” 

The shock this gave them was dreadful. 
Ann exclaimed, “Oh, dear father, don’t, 
don’t let go your faith in God! Think what 
mercies He has shed on your whole life. Think 
on the love by which you are surrounded, 
on the influential friends ready to do every- 
thing possible for your defence.” 

“Tf anything,” said Mr. Woodburn, “would 
make me doubt the truth of Christianity, it 
is those very ready, flourishing promises that 
it abounds in. ‘ Whatever ye ask in my 
name, believing, ye shall receive.’ ‘ Seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened ; ask, and it shall be given you.’ 
Now, have I not asked day after day, in the 
name of Christ, that the truth might be re- 
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vealed in this case? Have I not sought, and 
knocked, aud asked, and all to no purpose ?” 

“ But, dear father,” said Ann, in the greatest 
perturbation, “the time is not yet over and 
past. Our time is not God’s time. He may 
wish to try us all, and may solve the enigma 
even at the last moment.” 

“Tt may be so,” said Mr. Woodburn, 
gloomily ; “but what does it mean where it 
says that if any man lose houses or land or 
wife or children for Christ’s sake, he shall re- 
ceive tenfold more in this world of houses, 
land, and the rest of it, and in the world to 
come life everlasting? Now, Ann, I have 
heard of thousands being ruined, and even 
burnt and killed for Christ’s sake, but I never 
yet heard of one who received tenfold pro- 
perty for what he lost. These things make 
one believe the whole to be a cunningly de- 
vised fable. If the Gospels are not true 
altogether, they may not be true at all.” 

Ann sat and wept bitterly for a long 
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time ; then getting up and throwing her arms 
round her father’s neck, and looking with 
her streaming eyes into his face, she said, 
“Oh, father, if you let go your faith in our 
dear Redeemer, you let go everything, and 
make us all miserable beyond words. Wait, 
wait a little, and I feel sure all will be well. 
For myself, I would rather lose life, liberty, 
fame, everything, than my trust in God.” 

“But why should God,” added Mr. Wood- 
burn, “treat his servants worse than the devil 
and the world treat theirs? I see continually 
those who neither think nor care about re- 
ligion flourishing like green bay trees, and the 
good left to all sorts of troubles.” 

“Oh, don’t talk in that manner!” ex- 
claimed Ann. “Shall we expect an eternity 
of good, and shall we shrink from a trial for 
a few years? Shall we serve and trust 
in God only for selfish ends? Oh, no, in- 
deed ; we do need refining by fire. But, 
dear father, your mind and health are hurt 
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by this confinement and suspense. But, I 
say, and ever will say, ‘ Fear not, little flock, 
for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom.’ Remember God has an 
eternal recompense to offer for all our sor- 
rows here, but the devil and the world have 
nothing to offer us after this little life.” 

These moments of despair in Mr. Wood- 
burn were the severest trial of all to his dis- 
consolate family. But the March assizes 
were at hand, and the preparations which 
his friends were making for his defence tended 
to occupy his mind and relieve his spirits. 
Sir Henry Clavering never for a moment 
doubted of his instant and complete ac- 
quittal, and his steady, cheerful views and 
active exertions acted as a great solace to 
the Woodburns. He and George, assisted 
most zealously by Simon Degge, Mr. Heritage, 
and Mr. Fairfax, had arranged a considerable 
amount of evidence, which though it brought 


no nearer to the light the real perpetrator of 
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the murder, if it were one, showed, they 
thought, sufficiently that no suspicion cou 
fall on Mr. Woodburn. 

The assizes had at length arrived. Mr. 
Baron Garrow had arrived and opened his 
commission. Mr. Woodburn’s case, as it 
occurred immediately after the midsummer 
assizes, was the first on the calendar. Vast 
was the excitement connected with it. The 
singular mystery of the affair, the character 
and position of the prisoner, were circum- 
stances sure to awake a most lively interest. 
The town was crowded by people from all 
parts of the country round, and the county 
court was filled in a few minutes to repletion. 
Most of the families of distinction of the 
county and town were in the galleries We 
will not go at great length into the details of 
the trial. Mr. Sergeant Giffard was the 
counsel for the crown against Mr. Woodburn, 
and he was defended by his old friend, Mr. 
Balguy of Derbyshire. Sir Henry Clavering 
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had entreated him to have other and very 
celebrated counsel from London, but Mr. 
Woodburn steadily refused. He said, “No, 
he had perfect reliance on his friend Balguy ; 
though he practised only as a provincial 
barrister, he was a man of the soundest judg- 
ment, one who had known him all his life, 
and could speak personally to his character. 
Besides, he would not have it imagined for a 
moment that his case required the subtle lights 
and arts of a brilliant oratory. He wanted 
merely a plain statement of plain facts.” 
When Mr. Woodburn was brought in and 
placed in the dock, there was a silence like 
death throughout the court. The sensation 
was profound. He was attended by his son 
and Sir Henry Clavering, who were accom- 
modated at each side of the dock ; so that 
they could encourage him, and communicate 
for him with his counsel, seated just under 
him. Mr. Woodburn looked calm, but some- 
what pale, and his intelligent, thoughtful, and 
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amiable aspect was anything but that of a 
murderer. “That man,” said many a lady 
to her friend near her, “never committed a 
murder.” “No,” some gentleman replied, 
“one would not think it ; but one cannot tell 
what a growing animosity may stir a man to, 
in some unguarded moment.” 

The case was opened, the indictment read, 
and Mr. Serjeant Giffard rose. He called 
first witnesses to show that there had .been a 
considerable and, as he termed it, a bitter 
feud betwixt the prisoner and Mr. Drury ; 
he proved the unguarded expressions of Mr. 
Woodburn in the hay-field, and that the 
prisoner was the last man seen coming from 
the ferry where Mr. Drury was found, as he 
said, in his blood. In his address, which 
followed, he dwelt on these proofs of an 
animus in Mr. Woodburn’s mind against Mr. 
Drury, and treated his words only four days 
before the catastrophe as words of menace, 
or at least of a wish to have Mr. Drury put 
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away. The catastrophe following on the 
immediate heels of these words, what could it 
be deemed but the direct result of them ? 
Then the fact that no amount of inquiry, nor 
the offered reward of 300/., had been able to 
elicit a single atom of evidence implicating 
any other person, must be held, in his 
opinion, as most decisive. Why had no such 
evidence transpired? The answer in his own 
mind, said the counsel, was that no such 
evidence existed; and that the fair and 
damning inference was that the man, who 
was known to have a standing feud with the 
murdered man; who had uttered words of a 
vindictive and even minatory character ; the 
man who was last seen coming from the fatal 
spot, and that only just before the discovery 
of the horrible circumstance, was the person 
guilty of that deadly crime. He had wished 
the country might be fortunately rid of the 
person so offensive to him, and there was the 
finale. He dwelt especially on the fact, that 
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no robbery had been committed; it was 
clearly a case of vengeance in a mind where 
money offered no temptation. 

It was with a deep and breathless feeling 
that the spectators saw the counsel for the 
defence rise. He observed that his learned 
friend had galloped to a conclusion, for which 
there was not a single atom of foundation. 
He had talked of a murder, yet there was no 
proof of a murder. An unhappy accident in 
crossing the ferry ; a fright on the part of 
the horse, and a kick on the head of the 
unfortunate owner as he stooped to pull the 
chain, would probably explain it all. Now 
he had known Mr. Woodburn all his life from 
his school-days, and he would pledge his 
whole character, conscience, and existence 
to the jury, that Mr. Woodburn was as 
incapable of a murder as he was of flying. 
No, he would not tread on a worm if he knew 
it. He would call evidence to show that it 


was as improbable as it was, in fact, impos- 
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sible. His learned friend had talked of a 
feud betwixt Mr. Woodburn and Mr. Drury. 
Why, this feud was of so mild a kind that 
the only son of Mr. Woodburn was on the 
point at the moment of the catastrophe 
of being married to the only daughter of 
Mr. Drury. His learned friend had left it to 
be inferred that Mr. Woodburn was the only 
man in the neighbourhood who felt any an- 
tagonism to Mr. Drury. He would bring 
forward proofs that Mr. Drury had made 
many bitter enemies, he would not say justly, 
but simply by the introduction of new 
machines, and new fashions of farming, and 
by his active, energetic, and, perhaps, some- 
what peremptory and exacting character ; he 
had made those enemies amongst the lower 
and more ignorant class, who were far more 
likely to commit an outrage in their revenge 
than a gentleman of Mr. Woodburn’s well- 
known character—than a gentleman whose 


family was on the very point of forming the 
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most intimate ties with the family of Mr. 
Drury. As to the question of crossing the 
ferry, he would show that it was impossible 
that Mr. Woodburn could have been present at 
the catastrophe, for he had witnesses to prove 
that Mr. Drury did not leave the hay-meadow 
beyond the river till nearly half an hour after 
Mr. Woodburn was seated quietly with his 
family at tea in his own garden. 

This last assertion produced an instant 
and evident sensation throughout the whole 
place. The judge on the bench, with whom 
were seated several noblemen and gentlemen 
of the county, the counsel at the bar, the 
people throughout the court, were engaged in 
conversation on it. There was a general buzz 
and murmur of voices in the court, when the 
clerk of the arraigns called, “Silence!” and 
Mr. Balguy began with his witnesses. He 
produced a number of farmers of the neigh- 
bourhood, who declared that they had heard 
the severest language of hatred used by their 
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labourers against Mr. Drury, adding they 
would not be in his shoes for a trifle. They 
said this was not only on account of his using 
so much machinery, but on account of his 
timing them, and docking their wages, and 
his slave-driving way, as they called it. 
Many labourers were called who gave the 
same evidence. Mr. Balguy then called 
several haymakers to show that Mr. Wood- 
burn’s words were, not that he wished some- 
thing would fortunately md the country of 
Mr. Drury, but that some fortunate circum- 
stance would take him somewhere else. He 
next showed by the evidence of Mr. 
Drury’s own bailiff, who was in the meadows 
when Mr. Drury left, that it was half-past 
six o'clock by his watch, and then by the 
evidence of George Woodburn and Betty 
Trapps that Mr. Woodburn entered the house 
exactly as the old cuckoo clock in the hall 
struck six. That the time of the bailiff and 
of the clock at Woodburn Grange agreed, 
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was also proved by the people of both farms 
going to and returning from work at exactly 
the same hour, morning, noon and evening. 
This evidence having been gone through, 
Mr. Balguy said that little more was re- 
quired. He would only remark that it was 
shown that there were many persons in the 
neighbourhood hostile to Mr. Drury. That 
Mr. Woodburn’s words in the hay-field were 
meant by him to express a wish that some 
stewardship, such as his eminent agricultural 
talents warranted, might call Mr. Drury from 
a neighbourhood where his views were not 
favourably received. That was the “ fortu- 
nate” circumstance which Mr. Woodburn 
alluded to. Then, as he had shown by a 
complete alibi that Mr. Woodburn could not 
possibly be at Wink’s Ferry when Mr. Drury 
lost his life, he contended first, that if that 
catastrophe were a murder, it could not have 
been perpetrated by Mr. Woodburn; and 
secondly, that it had yet to be shown that it 
¥2 
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was a murder at all. He was, therefore, sure 
that the jury would acquit his client instantly 
and entirely. 

The judge in summing up, came to the 
same conclusion. It was, he said, for the 
jury to decide, whether what had been shown 
to be impossible, if the respectable evidence 
of Mr. Drury’s own bailiff, and of the family 
of the prisoner as to time, was to be believed, 
could be possible : for his own part he did 
not believe in impossibilities. The jury con- 
sulted for a moment, and the foreman arose 
and declared the unanimous verdict to be— 
Nor Guitry ! 

The effect of these words was an instant 
burst of uproarious applause throughout the 
court. Hats were waved violently ; white 
handkerchiefs were waved as actively ; the 
friends of the prisoner were shaking hands 
with one another, and rushing to shake hands 
with him, and all the time the judge was 
looking half-menacingly, half-laughingly, and 
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saying something that nobody could hear, 
and the clerk of arraigns was shouting 
“Order! order!” with all his might. Of 
course the judge was trying to tell the offen- 
ders that if they did not keep quiet he must 
order them into custody, which was such an 
excellent joke, the offenders being the whole 
assembly, except a few of the Rockville and 
Bullockshed clan, who looked dark and signi- 
ficant of dissent, that old Baron Garrow, who 
dearly loved a joke, enjoyed the uproar as 
much as any of them. 

Sir Henry Clavering had elipped away by 
a private door from the court, and run to 
carry the news to the family of Mr. Wood- 
burn, who were awaiting in direst anxiety 
the result of the tnal. They were standing 
at the window ready to catch the first sign 
of an approaching messenger, when a trium- 
phant wave of his hat made them aware that 
all was right, and he rushed into the house 
to find himself caught and embraced and 
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kissed and wet all over with tears of joy by 
every one there. Quickly came Sir Henry’s 
carriage, bringing Mr. Woodburn and George. 
We must leave the reader to imagine the 
scenes that followed. The husband and 
father stood amongst them once more, freed 
from every charge or shadow of suspicion of 
the odious crime imputed to him. That 
same evening a long train of carnages was 
seen driving from Mrs. Thorsby’s house out 
of the town, and taking the way towards 
Woodburn. There were those of Mr. Degge, 
of Mr. Heritage, Mr. Fairfax, Sir Henry Cla- 
vering, and the worthy Counsellor Balguy, as 
he was commonly called all through the 
Midland. Counties. The bells were ringing 
in the steeples of Castleborough, and they 
were ringing at Cotmanhaye— Woodburn had 
no church—for Sir Henry Clavering had 
previously arranged all that in a most liberal 
manner, and that evening Mr. Woodburn 


stood once more under his own roof a free 
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and unblemished man. All through Wood- 
burn flags and garlands of evergreens, and 
shouting men, and women all tears and 
smiles, had made the drive a triumph. When 
these accompanying friends had taken their 
leave, and the happy family were left to 
themselves as in some strange dream, Ann 
came and softly dropped on her knees by her 
father, and taking his hand said, amidst tears 
of gladness—“ Well, dearest father, God’s 
time is come!” 

Mr. Woodburn stooped and kissed her 
affectionately, and said, “True, dear child, 
true—let us forget the hour and the power of 
darkness. You are far wiser than I am.” 

“No, dear father,’ said Ann. “ No— 
the truth is, you have been tried far more 
than I have. But thank God that all this 
is over!” 


CHAPTER IIL. 
A WONDERFUL DREAM. 


In the flush of happiness which immedi- 
ately followed the acquittal of Mr. Wood- 
burn, the long-deferred marnage of Ann 
Woodburn was celebrated. Sir Henry Claver- 
ing had proved himself a most noble and in- 
defatigable friend through the whole dark 
season, and all were eager to confer on him 
his long and patiently sought prize, and to 
claim him as one of the family of the Grange. 
It was a pleasant morning in April when the 
wedding took place, the ceremony being per- 
formed by Sir Henry’s worthy uncle, Thomas 
Clavering, assisted by Mr. Markham, who, to 
his honour be it said, had most heartily pro- 


tested against what he termed the atrocious 
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prosecution of Mr. Woodburn. Not only was 
the outward spring breaking forth with her 
buds and dews and violets, but the inner 
spring of peace and joy was come back to the 
lovely fields of Woodburn. We need not 
say that all Woodburn, many friends from 
Castleborough, Cotmanhaye Manor, and all 
round there, some even from Rockville, had 
flocked to this auspicious scene, and many a 
warm wish was sent after the happy pair 
as they dashed away after the breakfast at 
the Grange, in Sir Henry’s carriage, on 
their way towards Paris. God’s blessing 
go with them, was the fervent prayer 
of the crowd of felicitating friends, as it is 
ours. 

When they were gone, and the friends too, 
and that silence and strange vacancy fell on 
the house, which is deep in proportion to the 
love for the fair inmate carried away, Letty, 
who had worn on that morning something of 


her former bloom and gaiety, dashed with 
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happy tears, said to her mother and father 
as they sat together in their old sitting-room, 
“None of us will ever forget the presenti- 
ment of Mrs. Heritage at our memorable May 
féte, for how strangely has it been realised ? 
But perhaps you have forgotten that she 
pointed to an afterglow, and said that the 
days after the gloom should be more lovely 
and happy than before. As that dear, good 
woman spoke truth in one part of her pre- 
diction, I shall believe that she did in the 
other. Is not the present happy issue of 
that hideous, odious darkness a proof and a 
commencement of it? Is not this happy 
day another proof? And now I will read you 
a letter from my husband, which, though it 
may seem to you sad, is to me full of the 
happiest confidence.” 

“What! have you at last heard from 
Thorsby again ?” said her mother. 

“ Yes, dear mother ; it is now seven months 


since I heard, and I began to have some 
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serious fears of what might have befallen 
him : but you shall hear :— 
‘Cincinnati, March 7th, 18—. 

“ My Dearest Lerry,—Probably you have 
thought me dead, and were not very sorry 
for it. No; you have always, even in the worst 
periods of my wretched life, shown such an 
admirable love for me, so undeserved, so badly 
requited ; you have had such a wonderful 
faith in my coming some day right side up- 
permost, that I still flatter myself that you 
will be glad to see my hand-writing again. 
But the truth is, I have been at Death’s door, 
and all but in his ancient house. When I 
wrote to you in the autumn, I said I was 
going into Indiana. I had heard rumours of 
aman who very much resembled the one I 
was wanting to come up with, though out of 
no love to him, and was making my way to 
Indianopolis. I had reached a village not far 
from the Wabash, in a deep valley, and 


amongst enormous woods, where clearings and 
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cultivation are but partial and scattered. I put 
up at a rude wooden public-house, where I was 
very miserably accommodated, but that was 
nothing new to me. When I came out of my 
room in the morning, which was on the ground- 
floor, my landlord, a tall, lanky woodsman, 
said, ‘Stranger, I guess I have but poor 
news for you. Some one in the night has 
entered the shed, and ridden off with your 
horse.’ 

“In my astonishment and consternation, I 
asked him why he thought so. ‘Just,’ said 
he, ‘because the crittur is not there.” I 
rushed out as if I would be satisfied, but my 
horse, saddle, and bridle had disappeared, 
and my landlord, for my consolation, assured 
me that such scamps going through the 
country were often showing such a preference 
of riding over walking, at any one’s expense. 
The horror of my situation may be con- 
ceived. I had not money with me sufficient 


to purchase another horse, and to wait for an 
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answer and remittance from New York would 
throw me into the winter. I determined to 
set out and reach Indianopolis on foot. For 
days I walked on in extreme anxiety, through 
woods, marshes, and intricate hills. Wet 
through and through, I at length took up my 
quarters for the night in the inn of another 
hamlet. The next morning I staggered for- 
ward on rising out of bed, from excessive 
dizziness, and in two or three days lost my 
consciousness in a delirious attack of fever. 
A week after that I awoke, weak beyond ex- 
pression, and unable to move. I was told I 
had been in a raging condition, and corded 
down on my bed. It was some time before 
I could get out of bed, and on looking for my 
clothes, found my coat gone, and with it the 
whole of my money. I could get no satis- 
faction. The people of the house said there 
had been many strangers coming and going, 
and some one of them had clearly been a 
thief. 
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“ What a situation! Here was I, above six 
hundred miles from New York, without a 
dollar, and without a full suit of clothing! My 
watch, too, was gone! I sat down in a mood 
of absolute despair, and wished I had died in 
my delirium. The people bade me cheer up, 
they said they would not charge me anything 
for their trouble. My inmost conviction was 
that they need not—they had paid them- 
selves too well out of my property. But 
what was I todo? The man gave mean old 
coarse rough coat of his own: I accepted it, 
for it would prevent me from perishing. But 
how should I live? Winter was coming down, 
there was no work, but that of felling timber, 
and ploughing the new enclosures, and I had 
no strength for it; besides, the deep snow 
would soon put an end to that. But there was 
sufficient food to be had ; the people of the inn 
said I might stay and recruit myself a little. 
I did so. I believed I owed them nothing, 
that the balance was really to my credit. 
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“But there was one man always busy, that 
was the blacksmith. I heard his hammer 
ringing on the anvil long before it was light 
in a morning, and often till late at night. In 
my lack of anything to occupy my time with, 
I wandered to his forge, and fell into conver- 
sation with him. He had heard my case, 
and rough as he seemed, he said he felt for 
me. ‘I wish I could swing a hammer like 
you, I said, ‘I would come and help you, for 
you seem to have too much to do.’ 

“*JT wish you could then,’ said he, ‘ for I 
want a help dreadfully. But why should 
not you soon 2’ 

“TI shook my head. ‘I am too weak yet,’ 
I said. 

“«But there’s strength in hominy and 
pork and peach-brandy,’ he said. ‘Come to 
my log-hut; you can rest and feed till you 
feel your strength, and by-and-by, you can 
do a little. 


“TI accepted his offer. Our living was, as 
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he said, almost literally hominy and pork, 
but these suited my reduced system excel- 
lently, and in a few weeks I was strong 
enough to strike with the hammer against 
him. He had plough-shares and all the 
irons for ploughs and harrows, shoes for 
horses, and tiring and bushes for drays for 
the farmers around to make, and having 
nothing much else to do in the winter, they 
were always coming to demand them. 

“Well, to make a short story of it, by 
degrees I became capable of striking with 
the big hammer against him. Day after day, 
from early morning till night, I thus toiled 
and sweltered. Oh, what mortal weariness, 
what aching bones were mine! Many a night 
I could not sleep for aching, bone-weary 
fatigue. There was a young child which 
cried continually in the room next to my 
little cabin of a place, and though the stout 
blacksmith snored through it all, it kept me 
awake when I could have slept. Through 
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the long dreary winter I continued to beat 
the anvil, and earn my hominy and pork, 
hominy and molasses, hominy and milk. 
These were my chief articles of diet, and my 
three dollars a-week. There was no help for 
it. The forests around were impassable for 
snow; there was no communication with 
New York. 

“But in those long laborious days, those 
dreary nights, in that dreary village of 
Tunckhannock, the scenes of my past life 
came before me in very different colours. Oh! 
what an idiot I saw myself to have been. 
The letter of Mrs. Heritage, which the thief 
had carried off in my coat—may it do him 
the good he greatly needs !—but which was 
engraven on my memory, and the words of 
that good old Jesse Kersey, they stood as if 
written in fire on my soul. I acknowledged 
the hand that had thus led me into this 
school of hard discipline, which had stripped 
me, and bruised me to the very core, and I 
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poured out my soul in tears. and wrestling 
prayers for the gifts of soberness and 
wisdom. If I am not greatly deceived, 
the fire-spirit, as Jesse Kersey called it, is 
beaten out of me. That big hammer and 
its ever-straining blows have tamed the wild 
blood in me. I feel another, ‘a sadder but a 
wiser man.’ 

“The favour of God, indeed, seems to be 
returning to me. In this city of the west, 
at the principal inn, whom should I discover 
but the man of my long and vain search. 
As I entered the room I saw him at a table 
opposite. He was no longer the brown- 
headed, sandy-whiskered man, but one witha 
head of raven hair, a clean-shaven face, and 
spectacles,—but I could never mistake those 
features. I cautiously withdrew and returned 
with a constable. My man very coolly 
assured us we were entirely mistaken in him. 
‘If I am,’ I said, ‘this black hair is not 
false,’ and with that I lifted off his wig, and 
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showed the brown crop beneath. We now 
searched his portmanteau, found papers fully 
identifying him, and to my joyful surprise 
three thousand pounds of my own money. 
A good Providence seemed to have compelled 
him to wander like a Cain, and to carry his 
spoil always with him. 

“J have stayed to see him put on the tread- 
mill of the prison for three years, and now I 
am about to travel on to New York. Boat 
and carriage are now at my command. In 
the summer I trust once more to see England, 
and a wife who will add to all her other 
undeserved goodness that of receiving her 
repentant and for-ever sobered 

“Henry THORsBY.” 


“Well,” said Mr. Woodburn, “God grant 
that he may be as completely sobered as he 
says. That big hammer is one of the best 
things for taming a man I ever heard of. If 


it has effected a cure, as we will hope it has, 
e2 
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Thorsby ought to have it emblazoned in his 
arms.” 

“Yes, truly,” said Mrs. Woodburn ; “and 
I pray that it may have done that good work 
with all my heart.” 

“And you can still forgive him, Letty?” 
said Mr. Woodburn. 

“My dear father,” said Letty, smiling, “do 
you think I never say the Lord’s Prayer ?” 

“Oh! as to that,” said Mr. Woodburn, 
“I know scores who say it every night and 
morning, and yet never forgive anybody. 
They hug their spites like dear babies, and 
remember a small offence ten or twenty 
years after as keenly as they felt it the 
moment it occurred.” 

“J don’tunderstand such people,” said Letty. 

“They don’t understand themselves,” said 
her father. “Many of these people think 
themselves admirable Christians.” 

“But,” said Letty, “if I am required by 


my Redeemer to forgive a brother, not seven 
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times, but seventy times seven, how many 
times should I forgive a husband, whom I 
have sworn to take for better for worse ? 
My notion is that so long as you can hope 
to reform and save a fellow-creature, you 
should not only forgive, but work hard for his 
restoration. If God permits me to reclaim 
an immortal being that He has thought it 
good to make, I don’t think I can be better 
employed.” 

‘“Nor I, neither,” said Mr. Woodburn. 

As time had worn on, after Mr. Wood- 
burn’s acquittal, the first satisfaction of it had 
given way in his mind to deeper and deeper 
reflections on the brand which his neighbours 
had put upon him, in publicly accusing him 
of so atrocious a crime as murder. The more 
he pondered on it, the more it appeared like 
an ugly dream. No single trace of an expla- 
nation had yet shown itself of the real nature 
of the catastrophe. He knew that the Rock- 
ville faction still amongst themselves deemed 
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him guilty of the death of Mr. Drury, and 
denominated the result of the trial a lucky 
escape for him. These reflections were in- 
tolerable to him, and he became extremely 
low and depressed. He did not like to be 
seen in public. He spent much time in hoeing 
and weeding in his garden, where he was out 
of the way of observation. Whenever he took 
a ride it was down the hollow road and up 
the narrow hedge-embowered cart-road by the 
river to Cotmanhaye Mill, and so out into Sir 
Henry Clavering’s fields. He sat for whole 
days together over his old classical authors, 
and in the society of his family fell into long 
and deep silences. All noticed this state of 
things, and became anxious on account of its 
effect both on his mind and his health. 
Towards midsummer Sir Henry and Lady 
Clavering returned to Cotmanhaye Manor, 
and it was delightful to her family and 
friends to see her in her new home all bright- 


ness and happiness. A lovely home it was, 
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and Sir Henry seemed proud of it be- 
cause it gave so much pleasure to his wife. 
A series of dinners and fétes were given after 
the reception days, at which all their friends 
from town and country assembled, and not 
only Letty appeared there with much of her 
early gaiety, but Millicent Heritage was ob- 
served to be cheerful and soberly happy. At 
these fétes, however, Mr. Woodburn was 
rarely seen, he preferred walking up and 
talking with Sir Henry, his daughter, and the 
Rector in quiet hours, when they were alone. 
It was clear that unless some light could be 
thrown on the tragedy of Wink’s Ferry, his 
spirits never again could regain their wonted 
buoyancy ; he must be a retiring and melan- 
choly man: which was a heavy weight on the 
hearts of his family. 

One day, towards the end of July, a tra- 
veller dropped from the top of the Derby 
coach at the manufacturing village of Beeton, 
and took his way across the wide meadows in 
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the direction of Woodburn. The hay had 
been cleared, and numerous herds of cattle 
were grazing in them on the new-springing 
grass. The flowers of the meadow-sweet yet 
breathed out their fragrance as the traveller 
walked on by the long hedge sides, and along 
the dry footpath, with his eyes fixed on the 
distant heights of Woodburn and the woods of 
Rockville. He had evidently chosen this 
path that he might not be much seen ; and as 
he observed some peasants coming along the 
footpath towards him, he crossed a gate, and 
sat down under the fence until they had 
passed. He then recrossed and pursued his 
way. This traveller was Henry Thorsby ; 
but what a change! Instead of that bustling, 
mercurial air, he looked grave, and even sad. 
He was wondering, after all, notwithstanding 
Letty’s goodness, what sort of a reception he 
would meet with. He knew that he deserved 
nothing but reproach, and all the causes of 


such reproach rose up in his memory as he 
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walked on. He had learned, too, from Letty’s 
letters, and the English newspapers, the whole 
strange story of Mr. Woodburn’s arrest and 
trial. It seemed that he was drawing near 
to a very different Woodburn from that of 
past times; and on reaching the river he 
hesitated whether to cross and go boldly on 
to the Grange, or sit down and spend his 
time in the solitary fields till he could steal 
away unnoticed to his house in Castlebo- 
rough. But he knew that Letty was at the 
Grange, where she spent most of her time in 
endeavouring to cheer the spirits of her 
father. He resolved, therefore, to go reso- 
lutely on. If he were coldly received by 
the family, he knew that he deserved it, 
and he was prepared to endure his just 
punishment. 

At Wink’s Ferry he paused and looked 
round, revolving in his mind the strange 
occurrence of Mr. Drury’s death. All looked 
calm, and serenely smiling as ever. He 
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pulled himself over, and passing through the 
branches of a great old hazel-bush—a way 
well known to him and George Woodburn 
—entered the orchard, and so proceeded 
through the garden to the house. Witha 
hesitating step and beating heart he entered 
the well-known sitting-room, and the next 
moment found himself with a wild cry of joy 
in the arms of his wife. Mr. and Mrs. Wood- 
burn stood in silent surprise, and with feelings 
that it would be in vain to attempt to de- 
scribe. Over that sacred scene of the Return 
of the Prodigal Son, and the forgiving hands 
that were extended to him, let us draw the 
veil of domesticity, and of silence. 

For some time Thorsby remained at the 
Grange, and only ventured to take the 
secluded path in the dusk of evening towards 
Cotmanhaye Manor, where he was cordially 
received. The letters he had written to Letty, 
and the altered appearance of his person, 
where the solidity of middle age seemed to 
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reign, and the subdued tone of his mind, had 
produced a great revulsion in his favour. It 
was some weeks before Letty could inspirit 
him to face Castleborough and all the com- 
ments of his old townsmen, but at length 
even this was effected ; and people saw with 
astonishment Thorsby going with sober steps 
from his house to his warehouse. The sur- 
prise of this re-appearance was extreme; and 
afforded subject for abundance of discussion. 
Thorsby sought no recognition from his old 
acquaintances ; when he met them, spoke 
passingly to them ; and when anyone offered 
him a hand he took it cordially ; but there 
was a gravity about him that strangely im- 
pressed even those of the greatest levity. He 
looked like a man who had passed through 
some severe furnace of affliction, zome pro- 
found trouble of which the shadow still 
haunted him. All thought he looked ten 
years older; and by degrees his steady devo- 


tion to business, and the assurances of Mr. 
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Barnesdale that he was a wonderfully changed 
man, began to give him a new status in public 
opinion. His wife seemed as happy as if no 
grief had ever passed over her, and she 
and her husband, with their now lovely flaxen- 
curled little boy between them, might be seen 
driving after business hours towards Wood- 
burn. There it was that Thorsby seemed 
most at home, except in his own house. He 
felt deeply grateful for the kind reception he 
had met from every one of the family, and 
was very anxious to contribute all he could 
towards diverting that load of melancholy 
which weighed more and more on the spirits 
of Mr. Woodburn. 

It was on a beautiful morning in August 
that Mr. and Mrs. Woodburn, George and 
Letty were sitting in the cool old house-place. 
Breakfast was just over, and Letty had 
nodded a loving greeting to her husband as 
he rode past the front garden on his way to 
business, holding up in her arms little Leo- 
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nard, to make his greetings with a pair of 
little chubby but active hands. George had 
taken down the Bible, for they had adopted 
the custom of the Friends of Fair Manor, of 
reading a chapter after breakfast. He had 
just commenced the reading of the twelfth 
chapter of St. Luke, and reached the second 
verse,—‘“ For there is nothing covered, that 
shall not be revealed ; neither hid, that shall 
not be known.” 

Mr. Woodburn did not wait for the con- 
clusion of the reading, but said, “Ay, see 
there now! that is one of those promises 
which are so freely made in these Gospels, 
and that are not fulfilled. We know that too 
well.” 

George paused, and was about to go on 
again, for such remarks were too frequent 
from Mr. Woodburn to be immediately re- 
plied to, when there came the postman’s rat- 
tat at the door, and Letty sprung up with 
all a woman’s eagerness for letters, opened 
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the door and took in a letter. She looked at 
it a moment, and said, 

“For you, dear George. Bless me, a ship 
letter, and, as I live, from Dr. Leroy! Why, 
that is the first news of him that has reached 
England, so far as I know.” 

She handed it to George, who began running 
it over to himself. 

“He is well, I hope,” said two or ‘three 
voices at once. 

“But I have scarcely read a line,” said 
George. “How can I tell? You will hear 
all presently. It is dated from on board the 
Aurungzebe, in the Hoogly. Yes, he says 
he is quite well.” And George read on in 
silence again. Suddenly they saw a deeper 
interest expressed in his face. He read on 
with a sort of hurrying avidity. 

“What is it? What is it?” asked the 
impatient Letty. 

“What is it?” said George. “It is most 
extraordinary, and yet it is only a dream.” 
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“A dream? Oh, a dream only, and does 
that so astonish you George, as I see it does?” 
continued Letty. 

“Listen then,” said George ; “ listen, father. 
It is the most extraordinary thing I ever 
heard of, though it is buta dream. One thing, 
however, I observe, the letter must have lain 
somewhere a good while, it is much out of 
date.” 

‘On board the ‘ Aurungzebe’ in the Hoogly, 
July 4th, 18—. 

“My Dear Groraz Woopsurn,—lI write 
to you the first line of a letter that I have 
sent to any one since leaving England ; you 
will see why. We have had a long, but a 
prosperous voyage. We discharged part 
cargo at the Cape, and another at the Mau- 
ritius, and have just cast anchor here. I 
have not yet visited Calcutta, that city of 
palaces, for yesterday as we came to anchor I 
felt a most unaccountable and gloomy weight 
on my spirits. Amid all the bustle of quitting 
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the ship by the passengers and saying good- 
bye to those who had become so familiar 
through a long voyage, this weight lay on 
me. In the night I dreamed a most frightful 
and extraordinary dream. Now you know 
that I am not superstitious ; that my medical 
education has made me a firm believer in the 
invariable prevalence of law in God’s crea- 
tion. Dreams, visions, stories of apparitions, 
are all to me furniture of the nursery ; and 
yet how inconsistent I am! Twice in my 
life I have had dreams so vivid and life-like 
that, contrary to the ordinary run of my 
dreams, which I rarely remember, they have 
remained as clearly and firmly on my mind as 
actual broad-day facts, and, what is the more 
wonderful, they were found each to repre- 
sent something which at the same moment 
was really passing in a distant place. 

“God forbid that this should prove so, but 
it is exactly of the same kind, and I feel im- 
pelled to tell it you at the risk of being 
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laughed at. Certainly I do hope that you 
will be able to laugh at me. All I ask is 
that if it be not true, you keep my counsel. 

“ Well then, I seemed to be somewhere in 
the great meadows between Woodburn and 
Beeton. The hay was all abroad, and num- 
bers of people were busily getting it up. It 
was a splendid, still, reposing evening. I saw 
Mr. Drury amongst his work-people on his 
well-remembered tall, roan horse.” 

“Oh!” was ejaculated by every one 
present. 

“How odd too,” said George, looking at 
the date, “and this dream occurred on the 
night following the death of Mr. Drury. But 
to proceed.” 

“As I looked round I saw two men cross 
Wink’s Ferry into the meadows, one with a 
hay-fork in his hand. They seated them- 
selves under the alder bushes near the ferry 
and on the banks of the river. One of these 
men I recognised at once. It was that 
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Nathan Hopcraft, who lives just below you, 
and whose powers of gormandising I have 
witnessed to my astonishment in your kitchen. 
His short, thick figure was exact. As usual 
in hot weather, his shirt-collar and bosom 
were open, displaying his red, sunburnt, and 
hairy chest, and his thick, muscular neck, 
which I remember him once speaking of in 
his stupid and cart-before-the-horse-way, say- 
ing, ‘I have a bull like a neck,’ meaning 
he had a neck like a bull. There he sat in 
his shirt sleeves, and with him a man I never 
saw before. He was a tall, muscular fellow 
of about thirty. At first view I thought 
him a keeper, for he had on leather leg- 
gings and a velveteen shooting-jacket, with 
ample skirts and pockets, capable of holding 
a hare each if necessary. He had black curly 
hair, and full black whiskers. His face was 
burnt brown with exposure, and on looking 
closer his expression was sullen and savage.” 

“Oh, heavens!” exclaimed both Letty and 
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her brother together. ‘Scammel! Scammel 
to the life! How extraordinary!” 

“T soon saw,” continued the letter, “ that 
he wasno keeper ; but the man had the look of 
one who had been degraded from a keeper to a 
poacher and ruffian. His clothes were dirty 
and weather-beaten ; his coat was sun-burnt, 
of a ruddy brown, his hat was battered and 
shapeless. As I again looked towards the hay- 
field, I saw Mr. Drury leaving the people and 
riding towards the ferry. As he did that 
the poacher-looking fellow slunk into the 
bushes and disappeared. Hopcraft went upon 
the boat and stood ready to pull it over. As 
Mr. Drury rode on to the boat he touched his 
hat, and Mr. Drury appeared to say some- 
thing to him, and then rode towards the 
prow of the boat, and sat looking forward 
ready to issue to th shore. But at the very 
moment that the horse set his feet on the 
boat, the ugly fellow issued from the bushes 


armed with the hay-fork, a very heavy one 
H 2 
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a pitchfork for loading the hay on the 
waggons. He carried his shoes in his left 
hand, and set them down softly but quickly 
on the boat, and then, with the spring of a 
tiger, he darted forward, and struck Mr. 
Drury on the back of the head a furious blow. 
I shouted, as it seemed, as I saw the mur- 
derous intention ; but the deed was done. 
Mr. Drury fell backward from his horse, 
dragging the saddle round after him, and 
would have gone overboard but that he was 
caught by the ruffianly looking fellow, and 
stretched on the deck of the boat. In the 
fright the horse reared, and, springing for- 
ward, fell into the river. For some time he 
seemed embarrassed by the saddle under his 
chest, and floundered about as if he would 
drown, but then he recovered himself, and got 
footing in the shallower part of the river. 
“During this time, for I seemed to see 
both things at once, I saw the ruffian take 
Mr. Drury’s watch from his pocket and put it 
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back again. He then took out a pocket-book 
from the breast-pocket of his coat, opened it, 
looked at some papers, and put the book 
back. Then he felt in his small-clothes 
pockets and drew out what seemed to be a 
considerable roll of bank-notes. These he 
thrust into his coat-pocket, and seizing the 
dead man by the shoulders, and Hopcraft 
seizing him by the feet, they flung him into the 
river. The ruffian then hurriedly slipped on 
his shoes, whilst Hopcraft pulled the boat to 
land. As soon as they set foot on land the 
ruffian gave some part of his roll to Hopcraft, 
who went down the river bank towards his 
house, driving the horse further down before 
him. 

“But whilst seeing all this, in some sin- 
gular manner, I saw during the whole trans- 
action, two old people, man and woman, 
occasionally peep forth from amongst the 
bushes near the entrance to the hollow road 
leading to the village. The man had the 
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look of a tramp with a sackcloth wallet on 
his back. The woman was in an old faded 
red cloak and battered black bonnet. Both 
walked with sticks.” 

During this description the amazement of 
the listeners had momently increased, and 
their exclamations of surprise were conti- 
nual. Now they said, “Oh! those are the 
Shalcrosses — exactly — to a hair! How 
wonderful ! ” 

“But,” said Mr. Woodburn, “Dr. Leroy 
had heard, or read, in some newspaper of the 
affair.” 

George looked forward in the letter, and 
said, “No; he says, he had not at th 
writing of this heard a syllable of news, or 
received a single letter, though he hoped for 
letters at Calcutta, but they could not pos- 
sibly convey any such news. For you forget 
this dream occurred on the night immediately 
succeeding the catastrophe at the ferry.” 

All sat in silent wonder. “Certainly,” 
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said Mr. Woodburn, at length, “it is the most 
amazing dream that ever occurred ;—but go 
on, George.” 

“As the ruffian approached the end of 
the hollow road, these two old people came 
out and confronted him. They pointed to- 
wards the ferry, as if telling him that they had 
seen all, and the man made violent gestures 
in return, clenching his fist and seeming to 
menace them. Then he took out his roll, gave 
them some part of it, and they then hasted 
along the river-side cart-track, and disap- 
peared together in the wooded glen above on 
Mr. Woodburn’s estate. Whilst they were 
yet in sight, Mr. Drury’s horse galloped up 
the river-side and turned up the hollow road 
towards the village. In a few minutes more 
men appeared looking full of affright, went 
down to the ferry, and were evidently seeking 
Mr. Drury. 

“That was my dream. I trust that it is 
but a dream. I cannot persuade myself that 
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any such horrible transaction has taken place: 
yet, shall I confess it ? the distinctness as of 
life itself with which the whole of it was seen, 
and with which it remains, combined with my 
two former experiences of similar, though not 
so tragical a kind, makes me uneasy. Write 
to me, dear George, at the ship agents’, 
Calcutta, Messrs. Mac Campbell and Dimsdale ; 
I shall get it, perhaps, as I come back, for 
Captain Andrews, of the Aurungzebe, is 
going to China with a cargo of opium, to 
reload there with tea for England, and has 
persuaded me to accompany him. He offers 
me great terms to accompany him home 
again, when he expects distinguished passen- 
gers, and as have taken a great liking to 
him, perhaps I may,—who knows? Ah, if I 
had but one happy word from England, I 
would accept the invitation as the message of 
an angel. But England lies cold on my heart: 
and I have flattering prospects held out to 


me of a practice amongst the invalids in 
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the Nilgherry Hills. Well, time must de- 


cide.” 


“There are messages of friendship to you 
all,” said George, “and to others; the rest 
we can read another time, but the surprising 
nature of this dream makes my head swim.” 

“T believe every word of it,” said Letty, 
“is as true as gospel. The facts, as far as 
they are known, are as exact as if related by 
an eye-witness. Why should the rest not be 
equally exact? That Dr. Leroy should see 
in his dream Scammel and the Shalcrosses 
whom he does not know, is so extraordinary 
that it is to me a pledge of the truth. And 
did not the Gospel, at breakfast, say that 
whatever is hidden shall be revealed ? ” 

“ The coincidence,” said Mr. Woodburn, “is 
certainly very curious—the dream is very 
curious ; but would to God that it were any- 
thing but a dream !” 

“Father,” said George, “one thing is cer- 
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tain, it has put us on a track that we can 
quickly follow out. We can set on foot a care- 
ful, well arranged inquiry after these people 
mentioned. I bave not seen Scammel or the 
Shalcrosses for a long time. If Scammel be 
the murderer, he has good reason to avoid 
the neighbourhood, and to keep the Shal- 
crosses away. A fellow more likely to do 
such an act I do not know: and another 
thing strikes me. Hopcraft, who used to be 
so famous for his cabbage and potato-garden, 
his fat pigs and his hens—look at him now ; 
he has, almost ever since the date of Mr. 
Drury’s death, been going back in the world. 
He killed his pigs at Christmas, but has not 
bought any fresh ones, though young pigs are 
plentiful and cheap. His hens are gone, and 
his garden is a chaos. He seems to have no 
heart to work it. He has, as you know, been 
on the parish these six months, and his wife 
looks more like a scarecrow than a woman. 
I asked him how all this has come about one 
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day lately, and he said he had no luck. That 
is true; he has no luck because his conscience, 
it is my firm conviction, is not at ease. But 
I will ride up to Sir Henry, and show him 
the letter, and if he thinks it warrants it, we 
we will set about to sound these fellows.” 

George ordered his horse, and rode off ; 
in less than an hour he and Sir Henry came 
riding back together. 

“Well,” said Sir Henry, “this is a very 
wonderful affair.” 

“ You believe it then?” said Mr. Woodburn, 
who was evidently getting into a state of 
great excitement. 

“TI believe every word of it, and so does 
Ann—by the by, she will be down here 
directly,” said Sir Henry. “My father would 
have been delighted with it. He had been 
so much in the East, that he had seen a great 
deal of the amazing powers of what are called 
magic, or the occult, which are exercised there 


by some of the most powerful chiefs. The last 
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thing that he would believe was in their fixed 
notion of the evil eye ; but one day, in Greece, 
riding a most valuable and favourite horse, 
he saw a man sitting by the roadside, noted 
and dreaded for the possession of this evil 
power. On coming opposite, and the man 
looking hard at his horse, it dropped suddenly 
as if shot, under him, and was stone dead. A 
wonderful coincidence, at least, my father 
used to say. 

“ But now, for prosecuting this important 
inquiry. It must be cautiously and unobtru- 
sively done. That Joe Scammel is a despe- 
rate fellow, and as wide awake as a hare in 
March. The slightest suspicion, and he would 
be gone far enough, for he ranges over a 
great extent of country. I was surprised to 
find him as well known to keepers of Stafford- 
shire as he is here. I have an idea which 
George approves. This is to set Tom Boddily 
on this quest. He is the most knowing fellow 
I have come across anywhere. round here. 
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He is an old soldier, and his living up and 
down in quarters has sharpened his wits. It 
was but yesterday that he came before us at the 
county hall in a very droll way. Our friend, 
Sylvanus Crook, was sent on Miss Millicent’s 
mare to Castleborough on an errand. It was 
a good distance from the town-house of the 
Heritages, where his errand lay. So instead 
of Sylvanus taking the mare to their own 
stable, he put her up for the time at the 
Spread Eagle. It was market-day, and the 
stables were crowded. When he went back 
for the mare, behold she was not there. 

“« Where is my mare ?’ asked Sylvanus in 
great alarm. 

“«Mr. Heritage’s groom took her,’ said the 
hostler, ‘and said you must ride home this,’ 
pointing to a wretched animal not worth ten 
pounds. Sylvanus asked what sort of a man 
this groom was, and was told a man in a drab 
jockey coat with large buttons and top 
boots. 
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«“«That,’ said Sylvanus, ‘is no groom of 
ours; it is a hoax. Dear! dear! what wili 
master, what will Millicent say? Man! man! 
thou hadst no business to let any person have 
my horse till I came.’ 

“ Sylvanus hurried off to the bank. The 
theft and description of the horse and the thief 
were cried through the market ; and hand- 
bills ordered to placard in all the towns round. 
You may imagine the consternation at Fair 
Manor, and the grief of Miss Heritage at the 
loss of her favourite May Dew. But about 
three o’clock next morning, Tom Boddily, 
who lives at a cottage on the green opposite 
to Fair Manor gates, sprung up in bed, 
saying, 

«<That’s May Dew.’ 

“« Youre dreaming, Tom,’ said his wife. 

“«No,’ replied Tom ; ‘I heard her neigh. 
I know that sharp, clear neigh well enough. 


And there it is again.’ 
“Tom slipped onhis clothes ; out and across 
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the green towards the place whence the 
sound came, when, to his amazement, he 
saw May Dew standing at Fair Manor gates, 
with her nose put through the bars, and a 
great fellow fast asleep on her back, and his 
head resting on her neck. Quick as light- 
ning, Tom ran back; with a handful of 
gravel woke up Tim Bentley at the Grey 
Goose, and told him to come down in a 
moment. Tim was soon down, wondering 
what was on foot, when Tom took him, 
making motions to keep still, and showed 
him May Dew with the fellow on her back. 
Tom then too May Dew by the bridle, 
and led her gently to the door of the Grey 
Goose. 

“* Now, Bentley,’ he said, in a whisper, 
‘you must have this fellow in ; he has evi- 
dently drunk some drugged beer somewhere, 
and the mare has come home with him. 
You must have the fellow in, and let him lie 
on the squab till morning. I'll put up the 
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mare and be back and get Latter, and we'll 
secure the fellow.’ 

“ Bentley then shook the fellow. ‘ Heigh- 
ho!’ said he, ‘wont you get down, 
stranger ?’ 

“«« What is it?’ asked the fellow, drowsily. 

“Tt is the Grey Goose public-house,’ 
said Bentley ; ‘you'll put up your horse, and 
have your nap out.” 

“«Grey Goose?’ said the fellow. ‘ Have 
you oats—have you good ale 2’ 

“+ Both,’ said Bentley, and with Tom’s 
help they got the stupified fellow down, and 
into the house. Then he looked about rather 
more wakefully, and said— 

“<«Tt’s queer how I came here; there’s 
d—d hockley indyberries in this _ beer. 
Landlord, you've a good tap, eh ?’ 

“«First-rate!’ said Bentley, ‘no bacca 
nor hockley-indy in our beer.’ He fetched 
the man a pint, who drank it off at a breath, 
said, ‘ You've a safe stable, eh?’ and being 
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assured of that, lay along on the squab, a sort 
of wooden sofa, and fell asleep again. Mean- 
time, Tom Boddily led the mare to her own 
stable, and woke up Job Latter, who came 
with his handcuffs and a strap, and secured 
the fellow as he still slept in a stupid, 
drunken sleep. You may imagine the sur- 
prise and joy at Fair Manor in the morning ; 
and I can assure you that: Tom Boddily yes- 
terday won great credit among the justices 
for his adroitness, when the case came before 
them. 

“That really was very clever,” said Mr. 
Woodburn ; “but what is Boddily to do? 
Had you not better take up Hopcraft on 
suspicion ? ” 

“I doubt that,” said Sir Henry. “ We must 
create no alarm. I would employ Tom to 
sound Hopcraft a little without exciting his 
alarm too much, and if he thinks him guilty, 
to set out to beat up Scammel before we 
arrest Hopcraft. We can keep an eye on 
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Hopcraft meantime, he is so stupid a fellow 
that it wont be difficult.” 

Sir Henry immediately went up to Fair 
Manor, and returned, saying, “ Mrs. Heritage 
believed Dr. Leroy’s letter was the Lord’s 
work, and Boddily should be put at once and 
wholly at our service.” 

Soon after Tom made his appearance, and 
the matter being explained to him in confi- 
dence, he said at once— 

“ That’s it! My word for it, gentlemen, 
you have hit it. There is something wrong 
about that Hopcraft. He is sunk into a 
wretched pauper, and have not you noticed 
he is always looking behind him, at any little 
noise, as if he were afraid of a constable after 
him. As to that Scammel, I have not seen 
him for many a month. There’s something 
i that. He used to come to the Grey Goose 
of an evening, every now and then. But I'll 
hunt him up if he is in the land of the living.” 

As Hopcraft was in the cornfield reaping 
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with other men, it was thought best not to 
say anything to him till evening, when he 
had gone home. In the meantime, Boddily 
went to prepare for his expedition after 
Scammel. In the course of the day he sent 
to the Grange a coarse brown linen bag to 
wait for him. In the evening he came 
hastily into the Grange, and being sent for 
into the parlour, where Sir Henry Clavering 
was again, he said, “It is a case! I have 
seen Hopcraft ; I looked in as if in passing, 
and remarked that I thought he could not be 
well, his garden was so out of order. He 
said no, it was bad luck; he did not know 
how, but everything went wrong. I then 
asked where Scammel was now-a-days, I had 
not seen him for long. He was evidently 
alarmed at the mention of his name. He 
did not know, he said, and did not want to 
know ; Scammel was a terrible fellow. ‘Do 
you think he had any hand in that murder 
at the ferry there?’ said I. 
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“<Murder!’ said Hopcraft, ‘it was no 
murder—the horse kicked him.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said I, ‘I’ve some queer thoughts about that, 
and you know, Hopcraft, there are 300/. for 
any one who can find out who did that; a 
pretty sum. Suppose you and I were to go 
shares at that ?’ 

“<«Don’t you meddle with it, Boddily,’ he 
said, evidently greatly frightened, ‘Scammel 
is a devil; he will be down on you like a 
shower of rain. Let him alone, I say, let 
him alone, in the devil’s name.” 

““«Then he must be somewhere near, to be 
so quickly down on one.’ 

“«T know nothing about that ; I say let him 
alone. Everybody says it was an accident.’ 

“*On the contrary,’ said I, ‘a little bird 
has whispered something to me. There were 
two people who saw’ the whole thing.’ 

“«What? who?’ said Hopcraft, pale and 
trembling—‘ who said so—them Shalcrosses?’ 


“«No matter,’ said I, ‘only, Hopcraft, as 
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you live so near and may have seen some- 
thing of the real fact, if you and I could 
bring it home to Scammel, that 300/. would 
be a very nice thing.’ 

“ Hopcraft was now thoroughly frightened. 
‘Mind,’ said he, ‘I know nothing, and I’ve said 
nothing ; so don’t you bring me in any way.’ 

“«Well,” said I, ‘how can I, when you 
know nothing, and have said nothing 2’ 

“*Well, then,’ said Hopcraft, ‘you won't 
say that you have had any talk with me, eh? 
—you won’t, Boddily ?’ 

“*QOh, make yourself easy, Hopcraft,’ I 
said. ‘As you know nothing, what is the use 
of mentioning you? But now I must go, 
our folks will be wondering where I am. But, 
Hopcraft, if ever you do hear anything, tell 
me first about it, and let us get the three 
hundred.’ 

“This seemed to quiet him, and he said, 
‘You may trust to me, Boddily ; only be 
snug, eh? You won’t say a word of this ? 
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“< What would be the use 2’ I said, ‘if we 
are some day to find out something. As 
you say, Snug’s the word.” And with that 
I came away, Hopcraft uneasily watching me 
through his garden hedge. He’s got a fright, 
and it will be well to talk to him a little 
cheerfully in the cornfield, occasionally, to 
allay any suspicions.” 

“ At all events,” said Sir Henry, “we will 
have an eye on him, he won't escape us. 
But his mentioning the Shalcrosses is a 
settler. We have the thing by the end now. 
I congratulate you, dear Mr. Woodburn ; all 
will soon be cleared up, depend upon it.” 

“God grant it,” said Mr. Woodburn ; and 
all present. 

“ And when are you off, Boddily ?” asked 
Sir Henry; but receiving no answer he looked 
round, and saw that Boddily had disappeared. 
“Where's Boddily ?” he asked. 

“Here!” answered a dirty, grimy, limp- 
ing, shabby fellow, coming down the back 
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stairs. All looked in astonishment: could 
that be Boddily? It was a regular lounging- 
looking tramp, in a ragged old surtout, and 
ragged drab trousers, worn off very much 
behind at the heel. A pair of very slip-shod 
shoes on, and great holes, or potatoes, accord- 
ing to Midland county phrase, in his stocking 
heels. A very old, battered hat on his 
head, and a canvas wallet on his back, tied 
up like a sack at the top, and suspended over 
his shoulders by very old cracked straps. 
“Can your worships bestow your charity on 
a poor fellow who has not tasted bit nor sup 
these three days?” 

There was one general burst of laughter, for 
Tom had so completely metamorphosed him- 
self that nobody knew him till he made this 
petition. Then, changing his tone, he said, 
“Gentlemen, now I am off—in my wallet I 
carry a suit of my ordinary clothes. You 
will hear from me every few days, and may 


God prosper us, for I mean to go to John 
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o’ Groat’s or the Land’s End, but I’ll have that 
Scammel.” 

With that Tom made a grave bow, put on 
his hat, and with a shuffling, limping gait, 
left the house by the front door, and with a 
dirty, ugly stick, very much in keeping with 
his whole appearance, he went slowly up the 
road till he was out of sight. 

“That is a most extraordinary fellow,” 
said Sir Henry. “I would bet anything on his 
success ; 80 now we must wait in patience 
for news from him.” With that he shook 
hands heartily all round, mounted his horse, 
and rode home. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SCAMMEL’S DEATH. 


Some days disappeared after Boddily’s de- 
parture without news from him. There came 
a letter to say he had explored the neighbour- 
hoods of the Bullockshed, Tenterhook, Sheep- 
shank, and Swagsides estates, where game 
abounded, and where Scammel was known 
to haunt; but he had disappeared from those 
places for some time. ‘There was no trace of 
him. A week more, and Tom had been 
through Elvaston and Shipley woods, and on 
into the neighbourhood of the preserves of 
the Dukes of Devonshire and Rutland, on 
the borders of the Peak of Derbyshire, and 
no news of him of late. Then another lke 
interval, and Tom had explored the vicinities 
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of the Lords Vernon, Bagot, Anson, and 
Gower, in Staffordshire, and still no news. 
Then he was bending his course towards 
Leicestershire. Amongst poachers, where 
Scammel was a great leader but a few 
years ago, he was now missed, and many 
thought him dead; but Boddily found no- 
where any news of his death. In the lodging- 
houses of tramps, who came across all sorts 
of people accustomed to ply their daily or 
nocturnal arts amongst the farms and villages, 
no news. ‘Tom was puzzled, but not dis- 
heartened. The man, he felt, had stepped 
out of his ordinary haunts for concealment. 
No such persons as the Shalcrosses were, or 
had been, seen for a good while in all the 
regions of trampdom. Wherever they lay 
perdu, they were, he felt sure, together. 
During the time that Boddily was absent, 
Nathan Hopcraft had evidently grown more 
uneasy, and had gone over to Fair Manor one 


Sunday to inquire for him. Sylvanus Crook 
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told him Thomas Boddily was away about 
his master’s business. He would tell him 
when he came back that he, Nathan Hopcraft, 
had inquired after him. But as Sylvanus was 
in the secret of Tom’s absence, to allay 
Nathan’s fears he went on to the house, and 
brought him out a large piece of cold roast- 
beef, wrapped in a newspaper, to take home 
with him—a most savoury offering to Hop- 
craft’s gigantic appetite. 

It was towards the end of September when 
Tom suddenly made his appearance at the 
Grange. He had discovered Scammel. Far 
away in a heathery glen in Charnwood Forest, 
in Leicestershire, he had come upon a gipsies’ 
camp. It was mid-day, and all the men and 
younger women were absent on their rounds ; 
a few old crones only were there, and an old 
cur or two, which ran out to a distance to 
meet and bark at Boddily. But there was 
something in Tom’s tramp-like appearance, 


and his quiet welcoming of them that soon 
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silenced them, and they followed him and 
licked his hands caressingly. On coming up, 
Tom squatted down familiarly, and entered 
into talk with the old women. He asked 
them how far to the next village, and the 
houses best to call at. ‘This information the 
old dames readily gave, and offered him some 
stew from their kettle on the fire, which sent 
out a savoury smell. But just as Tom was 
about to accept it, his eye casually fell on an 
open cabin, formed of sticks bent into hoop 
shape, and saw, lying on the straw there, 
fast asleep, no other than the man of his 
search. It was Scammel’s black head and 
sunburnt sullen face, and no mistake. Tom 
nodded familiarly towards him, and said, 
“The palla there looks tired.” 

“Yes,” said one of the old women, with a 
significant smile ; “out much at night—sup- 
plies the pot there.” 

“Aha!” said Tom; “a good butty, that ; 
don’t let us disturb him.” 
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“You can’t readily do that,” said another 
old woman : “ when he does sleep a crack 0’ 
thunner would not wake him.” 

Tom despatched his stew, praised it highly, 
and then said he must make use of the day 
while it lasted, and visit some of the farms. 
He bade them good-day, and limped off. 
Tom had found his game, but he saw diffi- 
culties in taking it. Scammel had evidently 
allied himself with the gipsies to secure a 
retreat away from villages and lodging-houses, 
amongst which news circulates freely over the 
country; and with three hundred pound re- 
ward hanging over his head the fewer com- 
panions the better. He could turn out at 
night, forage amongst the hares and phea- 
sants, and sleep quietly under watch of the 
old crones in the day. They had allowed 
Tom to approach, from his orthodoxly tramp- 
ish look ; but how was he to approach by day 
over that open heath with men sufficient to 
take the ruffian napping ? 
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Tom pondered this point long and anxiously 
as he strode along. “How shall I bring 
Latter, and, say, Ralph Chaddick, Sir Henry’s 
powerful head-keeper, to this camp, without 
starting the game and seeing Scammel run 
for it into the next woods? If he were once 
up, he would put a couple of bullets from his 
double-barrel through any two of us as soon 
as look at us.” Tom sat on a hill and looked 
round. Every way were difficulties. They 
could not approach the camp in any direction 
without coming into full notice from it. 
Though to-day all the men were away, it 
might not be so every day. If any of these 
were there, the difficulty was greater. Re- 
flecting on these matters, and putting them 
into all possible shapes, Tom reached the 
next village, and entered the Cat and Fiddle 
public-house, and sitting down, called for his 
pint. As a tramp he did not presume to 
enter into conversation with the two or three 


farmers who were chatting over their glassés 
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there. He soon learned that they had all 
got their harvests over, and were “taking 
their ease in their inn ”’ a little, in a state of 
comfortable complacency over their good for- 
tune. As Tom seemed to listen to their dis- 
course with considerable interest, one of them 
said— 

“Well, traveller, and have you got your 
harvest pretty well ? ”’ 

“But middling, sir,” said Tom; “my 
fields lie rather wide asunder.” 

“T reckon so,” said the farmer; “and a 
pretty good stock of gleaners in ’em.” 

“ True, sir,” said Tom. 

“Yet you manage to get your bread, I 
daresay P” 

“Well,” said Tom, “if I dont get bread 
I manage to get cake, perhaps, or a piece of 
cold pudding. I never knew the want of 
bread, thank God, but once, and then I made 
a pretty good shift with pie-crust.” 

“Oh, you did, eh?” said the man, bright- 
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ening up; for he saw Tom had something in 
him; and a bit of clever talk was rather a 
novelty down there. The place was much 
troubled with stagnation of ideas. 

“Youre not unreasonable, at any rate,” 
said the farmer, all the rest kindling up con- 
siderably. 

“No,” said Tom, “not quite as unreason- 
able as a neighbour of mine, who, when he 
went home to his dinner, asked his wife why 
she had not made a pudding. ‘ Because,’ 
said the wife, ‘there was no flour in the 
house.’ ‘Then,’ said the husband, ‘why did 
not you make a bit of a dumpling?’ ” 

‘«« Bread of idleness, I reckon,” said another, 
“is sweeter to you, young fellow, than any 
other, whether white or brown, fine flour or 
seconds, with a glass of summat strong occa- 
sionally to scare the cold off your stomach.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Tom, “it’s no idle 
affair, I can assure you, to shuffle from town 


to town with a lame leg;’—and Tom drew 
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his right foot in with an expression of well- 
affected pain in his face. ‘‘ You've heard, no 
doubt, of the old man on his death-bed that 
his wife was giving a lot of messages to carry 
to her relations in the next world, when he 
interrupted her with, ‘ Hold thy tongue, old 
woman ; dost think I can go stumping all 
over heaven with my lame leg to carry thy 
gossip?’ That man knew, gentleman, what 
a burden a lame leg is.” 

The farmers, who had evidently never heard 
of the stumping about heaven story before, 
laughed heartily. 

“How did you get lamed, young man?” 
asked one. 

“In service, sir.” 

“ What, you’ve bin a sodger, eh?” 

Ves: singe 

“Ay, ay, that’s where you've picked up 
your knowledge. Now I see. I reckon 
you've learned th’ Eleventh Commandment ?”’ 

‘‘No,” said Tom, “ what’s that ?” 


VOL. III. x 
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“Not know that, an bin a sodger? Why, 
th’ Eleventh Commandment is—‘ As new 
debts come on so fast, thou shalt not pay the 
old ’uns.’”’ 

“‘ Well, thank heaven,” said Tom, “I’ve no 
occasion for book-keeping. I’ve no credit to 
give, and I get as little. Blessed are those 
that have nothing, for they cannot lose it. 
Now, I reckon you gentlemen farmers find 
many slips betwixt the cup and lip. I can tell 
you of a funny thing as happened to an alder- 
man of our town.” 

“Where’s your town? I thought all towns 
were alike to your trade.” 

“Well, that’s just it,” said Tom; “ but 
Tag-town, in the land of Green Ginger, where 
the houses are built of black-puddings and 
thatched with pancakes, and with windows 
that used to be glazed with barley-sugar, but 
the lads have broken all the panes. That is 
my particular town; and there, as I was 


going to say, is a jolly alderman, a big, broad- 
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chested, hearty, laughing man he is, and pokes 
his fingers in your sides when he tells you a 
good story. Well, he has a fine, large garden, 
and ia the middle of it a fine, Jarge lawn, and 
in the middle of the lawn is a fine, large oak- 
tree. Now, the grass of the lawn had become 
thin, and the alderman told his gardener to 
dig up his lawn, and sow it with barley for 
the fowls, and next year they would tarf the 
lawn again. The gardener thought this an 
odd fancy, but said he to himself, aldermen 
arn’t farmers, nor yet gardeners.” 

“He wor night there,” said the farmers. 

“Nothing would serve our alderman, but 
the lawn must be dug up and sown with 
barley, and so it was at spring. ‘The barley 
came up and grew finely, and the alderman 
said to the gardener, ‘ Well, John, we shall 
have a fine crop here.’ 

“*No, sir, said the gardener; ‘you'll 
excuse me, but you'll just have none at 


all.’ 
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“ «None at all; why not?’ said the alder- 
man. ‘It looks very healthy.’ 

“Tt does so,’ said the gardener; ‘but 
mark my word—you won't have no barley 
here.’ 

“« Why, how is that ?’ demanded the alder- 
man. 

“«] can’t just say,’ said the gardener, ‘ but 
that’s how it will be.’ 

“The alderman thought the gardener very 
stupid, and every time he went round his 
garden he looked particularly at the barley 
plot. It grew and flourished, and as summer 
came in it shot into ear, and the alderman 
said to the gardener, ‘ You're all wrong, John. 
You never saw a finer, healthier, more pro- 
mising crop of barley in your life.’ 

“«That’s quite true, sir,’ said the gardener ; 
‘but mark my word, sir, you'll never get a 
bushel of barley out of this plot.’ 

“The alderman was quite exasperated with 


the gardener, and went away saying, ‘ You’re 
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a fool, John, that’s all.’ The weather grew 
hot, and when the alderman went home on 
Saturday, the barley looked quite ripe, and he 
ordered John with much triumph to cut it on 
Monday. 

“ Now, the alderman, after his good dinner 
on Sunday, got an extra good Sunday nap in 
his arm-chair, and very cross was he to be 
woke up out of the sweetest sleep by some- 
body, and to see John, the gardener, standing 
in his Sunday suit before him, and with his 
hat in his hand. 

“ «Hang it, John,’ said he, ‘ you are get- 
ting more stupid than ever. Why do you 
come in and wake me up in this manner?’ 

“«T beg your worship’s pardon,’ said John, 
‘but I want you to come into the garden, and 
see a sight.’ 

“*Be hanged to your sights!’ said the 
alderman ; ‘what isit? Can’t you say what 
it is?” 


“«T can’t exactly say, sir,’ said John. ‘I'd 
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rather your worship saw it yourself. You 
don’t see such a sight in a barley-plot every 
day.’ 

“ At the mention of the barley, up jumped 
tbe alderman with a very red face, and nearly 
fell on the floor, for his legs were asleep yet ; 
but, when he got a little right, out he went. 

“« Come quietly,’ said John, ‘as quietly as 
possible ;” and he led him along a grass- 
walk, and begged him not to speak, nor even 
to cough, or he would spoil all. At last, 
from under cover of the trees, he points, and 
the alderman, to his astonishment and con- 
sternation, saw the oak tree in the middle of 
the barley plot as black as his hat, all over 
with rooks, and the barley under was as black 
as his hat too. There were thousands and 
thousands, and they were all as silent as so 
many undertakers at a funeral. The alder- 
man could stand it no longer, but out he 
rushed and shouted—Shoo! and up went the 


rooks with such a sough, and a whistle of 
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wings, and a cacawing, that was enough to 
deafen a cataract itself. 

«Tt is that cursed old crow,’ said the gar- 
dener, ‘that I seed perched on the tree yes- 
terday morning at six o’clock when I came to 
my work. I knew he would go and tell all 
the crows round the country what a pretty 
barley-plot your worship had got here. I 
know them black gentlemen of old, and I’ve 
been expecting him some time.’ 

“«Then why didn’t you shoot him?’ said 
the alderman in a great rage. 

“ «Ha! shoot him!’ said the gardener. ‘I 
must cotch him first, and plug his nostrils up, 
for he can smell powder a mile off. But it is 
just what I said—it is all up with the barley.’ 

“* Have done with your stupid nonsense,’ 
said the alderman. ‘Hire a dozen men, and 
have it all down in half an hour in the morn- 
ing: but you had rather see those devils of 
crows eat it, ehP It would make your pro- 
phesying true.’ 
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“«Not a bit of it,’ said John; ‘I shall miss 
all this good barley in the winter for the 
fowls; but I knew how it would be.’ 

“The alderman went away very crusty: he 
had lost his nap, and a good deal of barley. 
Next morning comes John and three or four 
men, to mow and carry away the barley, to 
secure it from the crows, but the crows had 
been there for three hours before John came at 
six, and had not left a single ear on the stalks.” 

“Well, seize me,” said one of the farmers, 
“but that’s a good story, and just like them 
rooks.” 

“A deep old file that gardener,” said the 
others. ‘“ You know a thing or two, young 
fellow, we can see. Now I dare say as you 
go on through the country, you can put a bit 
of wire in your pocket and snickle a puss now 
and then. That makes a good supper at the 
lodging-house. There’s rare living there, I 
hear ; jolly beggars all when you getten toge- 
ther.” 
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“There’s a deal of fun there often,” said 
Tom ; “and if you farmers and the gentle- 
men landlords could but hear yourselves 
talked of by some witty rogues—taken off, as 
they call it—you’d hardly know yourselves 
again. But as to poaching, I can tell you the 
prettiest feat of that kind that ever came off, 
and done by a sort of a gentleman too.” 

“Let's have it,” said the farmers, for 
they had not had such an entertaining fellow 
for a very long while to listen to. ‘ Land- 
lord, another pint for him, to wet his whistle, 
it mun get dry with so much talk.” 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” said Tom; “but 
I never allow myself above a pint.” 

“Then put this pint to our score, land- 
lord,” said the farmer. ‘And this bit of 
poaching ?” 

“It was this,” said Tom. ‘In the town 
of C——ff, in South Wales, where I was once 
quartered with the regiment, there was a 


young fellow, a travelling portrait-painter. 
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He dressed like a gentleman, but rather, 
just a bit, secdily, and he wore fine light 
boots; but one day I heard him say, as a 
gentleman was taking him to his house to 
paint some young ladies, ‘I see my boots are 
burst at the side; I am ashamed to go into 
a good house, and into the presence of ladies ; 
but the misfortune is, my feet are so tender I 
can’t wear good boots.’ Thinks I, certainly 
not, but the tenderness is, I guess, in the 
pocket. Well this young fellow painted little 
portraits for lockets of many of the young gen- 
tlemen and their sweethearts, but somehow 
he never seemed to get richer. He was well 
known by staying in the town some months, 
and one day, passing a game-dealer’s, he saw 
a wonderfully fine woodcock. He stopped, 
admired it, cheapened it, and bought it for 
four-and-sixpence. ‘T’ll call and pay you for 
it in a day or two, he said to the dealer, 
but I will take it and show it to a friend.’ 


So he carried it away with him, went straight 
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to one of the principal inns in the town, 
showed it to the landlord, and said, ‘ See what 
I have brought you! It is the finest wood- 
cock I ever saw, and fat too.’ 

“Qh, thank you,’ said the landlord; ‘you 
are very kind; you must come and partake of 
it to-morrow.’ 

“«To-morrow—no, I can’t dine with you 
to-morrow, but I’ll stay and dine with you 
to-day instead, if you ask me; I don’t care 
myself for game.’ 

“Said and done. The artist knew that it was 
then exactly the landlord’s hour. They dined 
together, got very friendly over their wine; 
the landlord had the woodcock brought in to 
admire it afresh. 

“« By-the-by,’ said the painter; ‘it would 
be a shame to pluck that bird and not to take 
a portrait of it. Give me leave to carry it 
home, you shall have both it, and a good 
sketch of it, early in the morning.’ 


“« You are very good,’ said the landlord ; 
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and the young man carried off the woodcock 
when he went. The next day, at the same 
hour, he went to another inn, played the same 
game, got another dinner, carried back the 
bird to paint it, but instead of painting it, he 
now skinned it, had the bird nicely dressed, 
cooked, and eat it himself. Immediately after 
dinner he carried the skin to a bird-stuffer’s, 
ordered him to set it up in his best style, and 
send it to the museum of the town. He left 
written on a paper—‘ Presented to the public 
Museum of C——ff, by J. D——, Esq.’ 

“ All this was done. The two landlords 
wondered that the woodcock never came, the 
bird-stuffer delivered the stuffed bird, and the 
label with it, to the keeper of the museum; 
but when both he and the game-dealer called 
for their money, they found that J. D ; 
Esq., had left the town immediately after this 


transaction. He had made three dinners out 
of the bird, and had received a vote of thanks 


from the committee of the museum, without 
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its having cost him a farthing. The story is 
famous in C——ff, and the bird is conspi- 
cuous yet in the museum, and with the label 
of presentation attached, by J. D , Esq.” 
“My!” said the farmer; “that’s living by 


yer wits, and no doubt on’'t. That wor a 
dead nap, that painter fellow. That wood- 
cock wor worth keeping for a show.” 

“Yes,” said Tom; “the painter made 
game of the game-dealer himself, and stuffed 
both himself, the landlords, and the bird-stuffer 
in first-rate style.” 

“A pretty rogue, though,” said one of the 
farmers. ‘‘ He wanted laying by the heels in 
the stocks for a few hours, and pelting wi’ 
mud.” 

“Oh, trust him,” said Tom; “he'd get his 
deserts in the end. I never knew a dirty cur 
that went barking and nibbling horses’ heels, 
that did not get a clout on the head some day.” 

As Tom said this, in came a countryman 


with a two-quart stone bottle, which he car- 
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ried by a string tied by the neck. The land- 
lord took the man’s money without an obser- 
vation. 

“You see that,” said one of the farmers; 
“our squire’s keepers complain dreadful of 
the decrease of their game in the woods there 
on the forest.” 

“Ay, that they do,” said another, “ and 
the cause is plain as daylight. It’s them 
gipsies camped there.” 

“It’s one gipsy, a huge, dare-devil looking 
fellow,” said the first ; ‘“‘ who lies in the straw 
all day, and turns out only at mght. They 
should look out for him and nab him.” 

“ Ay, faith, but how P” 

“Nothing easier,” said the first farmer. 
“This woodman lives in the cottage on the 
edge of the wood, just behind the gipsy 
camp. He’s in league with them, as I know. 
Every afternoon he calls here for the man’s 
ale—that’s his weakness—and every evening, 
punctually at eight o'clock, the big black 
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fellow walks down there, and they empty 
that bottle together, and then it’s time for 
the poaching business.” 

“Ay, how came you to find that out?” 
asked another. 

“No matter,” said the first; “I know it, 
and any couple of good stout fellows who 
would watch for him at eight o’clock would 
oe sure to find him.” 

“Yes, but they must first know that he 
poaches, and be able to prove it on him.” 

“ Well, of course ; but that’s soon done by 
a keeper that will have a quick eye upon him.” 

Tom had now heard enough. His lingering 
and story-telling here had been no loss of time. 
He drank off his beer, made his bow to the 
farmers, and shuffled off. He followed the 
man with the bottle, saw him take a cart 
road through the woods, and, keeping within 
the trees, followed till he saw the cottage, and 
the man enter it. ‘‘Good,” said he; ‘“ now I 


know my lesson.” Tom lost no time in 
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changing his clothes, and washing his face in a 
pool. He then thrust his wallet, with the old 
ragged toggery, into a large gorse-bush, and, 
like a smart servant out of livery, and in a neat 
Glengarry cap instead of a hat, cut across the 
country to the great Leicester road, and by 
coach next day was at Hillmartin, where he 
got down and walked to Woodburn. 

Great was the exultation at Tom’s success. 
It was soon arranged that Tom, with Job 
Latter, the constable blacksmith, Ralph Chad- 
dick, Sir Henry’s keeper, and Luke Palin, Sir 
Henry’s groom,—Latter the strongest, and the 
two others the most active young fellows of the 
neighbourhood,—should set out before light 
in the morning ; two in a spring cart, and two 
on horseback, and should make all speed to 
the place of Scammel’s retreat. It was cal- 
culated that they could reach the neighbour- 
hood by evening, and, putting up their horses 
at a neighbouring village, be ready for the 


eight o'clock enterprise. All this they readily 
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accomplished, and so anxious were Sir Henry 
and George Woodburn that they rode thither 
themselves. 

The proximity of the woods to the wood- 
man’s house, rendered it easy to watch Scam- 
mel’s movements, and very little after the 
time named by the farmer they saw his well- 
known tall figure coming down the heath, and 
enter the house. ‘The first thing,” said Sir 
Henry, “on rushing into the house, look out 
for Scammel’s gun, and seize it if you can, 
or, if he have time, he will give one of you 
the charge.” It was now at the end of Sep- 
tember, getting fast dark, and the four men, 
taking a little, cautious circuit, came up at 
the back of the house. The window-shutters 
were not closed, and, by the light of the fire, 
they saw Scammel seated facing the hearth, 
with his back towards them. His gun was laid 
on a table at his night hand. The woodman 
and his wife were seated by the chimney, to 
the left of Scammel, and had each a mug of 
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ale in their hands. At once there was a rush. 
Scammel started up, but only to be pinioned 
by Latter’s iron gripe ; his gun, towards which 
he stretched out his hand, was adroitly drawn 
back by Luke Palin. In another moment 
there was a tremendous struggle. Scammel, 
who possessed enormous strength, twisted 
himself partly loose, by a violent effort, from 
Latter’s clutch, and came face to face, but it 
was only to be caught in a hug worthy of a 
great grizzly bear of the American forests, 
whilst Palin and Chaddick also closed upon 
him. The struggle was then furious. Scam- 
mel put forth his huge strength; he kicked, 
he bit, he foamed at the mouth, and swore 
terribly. But Latter held fast as a vice to 
him, and Chaddick drew a noose round his 
ankles, and forcing them together, prevented 
his ferocious kicks. It was, however, like 
four fierce beasts writhing and raging toge- 
ther; but at length Scammel was thrown, 
and Latter fell upon him, whilst Chaddick 
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and Palin bound faster round his legs their 
strong cords; and at length the savage 
ruffian, giving in as beaten, and lying stupid 
and speechless, they managed to roll him 
over, pinion his arms securely behind him, 
and thus had him at their mercy. During all 
this time the woodman and his wife stood 
helpless and trembling. The light spring 
cart was soon brought by Boddily and Palin 
through the wood and over the heath; Scam- 
mel was hoisted in, and Sir Henry Clavering 
and George Woodburn came and took a view of 
him. There the great strong fellow lay on the 
straw at the bottom of the cart with his eyes 
shut, and his features, rendered almost black 
with rage, wore a sullen air of dogged en- 
durance. Having seen their criminal secured, 
Sir Henry and George rode away with great 
satisfaction. 

Before leaving, inquiries were made after 
the Shalcrosses by Boddily and his com- 


panions, but either the woodman and his wife 
B2 
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knew nothing, or would say nothing, though 
offered money. 

By the next afternoon the party had 
managed to reach Cotmanhaye Manor, where 
Simon Degge was ready to assist Sir Henry 
in hearing the charge against Scammel, for 
Hopcraft was now arrested, and, on hearing 
of Scammel’s being secured, was all eager- 
ness to prove him the murderer. The magis- 
trates had heard Hopcraft once this forenoon, 
who had sworn that Scammel had committed 
the murder at the Ferry, precisely as described 
in Dr. Leroy’s letter, and Hopcraft excused 
himself by saying that Scammel had taken 
him by surprise, and then swore to murder 
him too if he said anything. As for himself, 
he vowed that he had taken no part in the 
murder. He had only seen it in terror and 
fear of his own life. 

“ But,” said the magistrates, “ you helped 
to throw Mr. Drury into the river, and you 
accepted part of the money.” 
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Hopcraft was dreadfully frightened to hear 
that this was known, and said, “‘ But the man 
was dead when he was thrown into the river, 
and what could I do? He would have mur- 
dered me if I had refused either that, or to 
take some of the money. Hopcraft was re- 
manded till the arrival of Scammel, and he 
was now ordered up. The magistrates were 
seated in the library looking on to the 
lawn. As the afternoon was one of those so 
intensely hot about three o'clock in Sep- 
tember, one of the French windows was left 
open. ‘The prisoner, bound fast in all the 
coils of cords in which he had been enveloped 
on his capture, was carried in by two of the 
men and laid in the middle of the floor. 
Around stood Palin, Latter, Chaddick, and 
Boddily, all bearing obvious traces of their 
exertions for nearly two days and a night. 
Besides, there were several men-servants of 


the house. 


The prisoner looked like some savage 
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bear borne down by force, or some demon 
captured and secured in magic cords. His 
face was nearly black with rage and hate, and 
casting a fierce glance at the magistrates, he 
said, “Is this the way you treat men before 
they are proved guilty of any crime. Take 
off the d—d ropes that are cutting me to the 
bone, and see the devil’s work your scoundrel 
men have done.” 

“ As to your crime,” said Mr. Degge, “ we 
have full evidence of that on the oath of 
Nathan Hopcraft.” 

“Ha!” said the writhing prisoner with a 
demon scowl, “that is the way the wind 
blows, eh? That is the dirty earth-worm 
that would swear away my life, eh? Release 
me. I will swear not to attempt to escape, 
as how could I?” —looking round—“ Release 
me! let me stretch my limbs, and chafe them, 
or my heart will burst with rage. I will show 
you what that wretch is. I will show who is 


the murderer.” 
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“Show us that,” said Mr. Degge, “and 
then we will ease your cords.” 

“Never!” said Scammel, with a voice full 
of fury, “ never whilst I am thus tortured will 
I speak a word. Release me a few moments 
to make my limbs feel alive, and I will tell 
you all. I don’t want to save myself; I would 
rather die and have done with this hell of 
a world than not, but that crawling, creep- 
ing earth-worm—oh! I will give him his due.” 

The magistrates consulted a moment and 
then told Palin and Chaddick to stand in the 
open window, and the other men to range 
themselves in file round the prisoner. They 
then bade Latter and Boddily to loose his 
cords. This they did promptly, the prisoner 
groaning as one after another gave way, the 
very loosening seeming to send each time a 
pang through him. As soon as he was 
at liberty, he reared himself up a figure so 
tall and stalwart as to make even the magis- 


trates feel the imprudence of their concession. 
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“Put the handcuff on the prisoner’s nght 
hand, and secure him to yourself, Latter,” 
said Sir Henry. 

“Stop a bit,” said the prisoner, “let me 
first chafe my limbs a little,’ and with that 
he threw off his coat, drew up his sleeves, and 
showed the deep and livid trenches which the 
cords had left in his flesh. He held them up 
and cried, “Is that British? Is that Chnstian 
treatment?” and with that he began to chafe 
his arms with his hands. Then he pulled off 
his leggings, and began chafing his legs. 
Then buttoning his shirt sleeves again, he 
said, “ Now for that villain that says I did 
it!’’ He held out his nght hand for Latter 
to clasp on the handcuff, but in the same 
instant he gave a spring forward, dashed his 
head into the chest of Luke Palin, who stood 
in the open window, sent him spinning to a 
distance out on the lawn, and was through 
the window like a shot. 

“Hold him! seize him!” shouted Sir 
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Henry Clavering, at the same moment start- 
ing up and giving chase without his hat. 
Boddily, Chaddick, and several of the young 
men-servants rushed after him like a dash of 
enraged hornets from their hole. Scammel 
was already across the lawn, springing over 
the sunk fence into the park at a bound lke 
that of a buck, and was in full career to- 
wards the other side of the park where there 
was a great mass of wood bounding it. The 
park descended rapidly on that side towards 
the river, which, more to the nght, skirted 
its bottom. It was amazing with what speed 
Scammel flew down the hill, ccnsidering how 
his limbs had been corded and cramped for 
above twelve hours. But Sir Henry, who 
ran splendidly, was gaining fast upon him, 
spite of the proverb, that a stern chase is a 
long chase. Tom Boddily was close upon Sir 
Henry, and said, “For God’s sake, Sir 
Henry, don’t attempt to seize that fellow 
yourself, he has the strength of a giant and 
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the will of a devil. With one blow he would 
drop you as a butcher drops an ox.” Sir 
Henry made no reply, but still put out all his 
strength to overtake Scammel. Behind came 
half a dozen others, running with diffe- 
rent speeds. On the lawn by the house, 
Simon Degge, Thomas Clavering, and the 
women servants were seen eagerly watching 
this extraordinary chase, and from an open 
window above, Lady Clavering might be seen, 
evidently in great agitation, watching it also. 
All at once Scammel suddenly altered his 
course, and wheeling to the right, made for 
the river. There was a deep ditch and high 
park palings on the side towards which he 
had been running, and this had probably 
flashed on his mind. Boats lay at their 
moorings in the river; if he got one, he 
might yet give them a wild chase across the 
meadows or hide himself in some thicket, or 
amid the flags and weeds of one of the 


sluggish streams that crept rather than ran 
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through them. The sight of Scammel’s 
change of course changed instantly that of 
all the pursuers. Those behind seemed 
brought nearer to him by the change, his 
goal being different. But he was far enough 
ahead of even Sir Henry and Boddily to reach 
the river bank some distance before them, for 
he was in everyday training from his preda- 
tory and nocturnal habits. 

There were two boats chained to their 
posts, but, to his mortification, the mooring- 
chains were fast locked. Catching up a 
large pebble, he began hammering despe- 
rately at one of the locks, and then plucking 
violently at the chain. It resisted all his 
efforts. The pursuers were at hand; he 
turned and plunged into the stream. 

The next moment Sir Henry was at the 
boat, produced a key, and though with an 
agitated hand and panting for breath, un- 
locked the chain, and whilst he pushed off 
the boat, gave Tom Boddily the key to unlock 
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the other. Quickly they were both in the 
first boat, and were cutting the water after 
the fugitive. Sir Henry was a master in 
handling his oars, and sent the light skiff 
forward with an admirable speed. Tom 
offered to take an oar. ‘No, Boddily, take 
the boat-hook, and mind that the scoundrel 
does not come so near as to grapple us; if 
he do, we shall entirely be swamped, and 
must swim for it. If he attempt it, push 
him off, and don’t be afraid of pricking him 
with the spike. See! the fellow is a knowing 
one. He won't battle with the current by 
cutting directly across; he is dropping down 
stream slantwise to the meadow shore; we 
must keep him off there at all costs.” 

Away pulled Sir Henry, taking a course 
somewhat nearer to the meadow sbore on 
their left hand; and now the other boat was 
rapidly advancing, with two rowers and two 
other strong men in her, and endeavouring 


to cut below the swimmer. With stupendous 
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strength and agility the daring haunter of 
woods and midnight fields ploughed his 
way through the water. His muscular arms 
sent back waves like a strong pair of oars, 
and that black, curly head of his rose at 
every vigorous stroke more visibly above the 
stream. As Sir Henry drew nearer to him, 
they could see the savage scowl of his dark 
eyes, and the seething wrath with which he 
blew the clear waves from his lips. 

“He is a dangerous customer, Tom,” said 
Sir Henry ; ‘‘ we must give him a wide berth, 
always guarding against his escape to the 
shore, till the other boat is at hand. We 
must play with our fish, and exhaust him as 
much as possible, for, at all odds, he would 
do some mischief at close quarters.” 

But now the sound of the oars of the other 
boat caught Scammel’s ear. He turned his 
head hastily that way, and then a darker hue 
came over his savage features. The whites 
of his eyes showed glaringly as he glanced 
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looking and pleasant young man. He was 
something above the middle height, rather 
broadly built, but extremely active. He had 
a handsome, somewhat large face, of what is 
called the oval contour, well-defined features, 
a bushy head of black hair, a rather dark 
complexion, and well-shaped black whiskers. 
Thorsby, like his father, had a very sociable 
and rather jovial turn—that was the rock in 
his path. His mother, indeed, had often 
with tears shown him that danger, and im- 
plored him to take warning by his father’s 
example, who had shortened his life by in- 
dulgence in wine, and what he called good 
company ; and who might have possessed 
double the wealth, and the first place in the 
town,—yes, not even second to Mr. Simon 
Degge,—had he avoided the snare of good 
fellowship. Harry would not hurt his mo- 
ther’s feelings for the world, and he always 
said,—“ Oh, mother, you need not have any 
anxiety on my account. I am not by any 
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means fond of wine, though I do like a little 
pleasant company ; but I shall not forget 
what I have seen, and I shall not forget you, 
mother.” 

Harry Thorsby was fond of his horse, and 
followed the hunt. He might often be seen 
during the season, in his scarlet coat riding 
out of town on a fine morning to the meet of 
the day, looking very gallant and happy ; 
and grave fellow-manufacturers as they passed 
to their warehouses, while they nodded and 
smiled in passing, said to themselves,— 
“Thorsby will be Thorsby ; what is bred 
in the bone will never be out of the flesh. 
Harry, like his father, finds something plea- 
santer than his counting-house.” 

But, exclusive of this taste for hunting, 
and for shooting, which was equally a passion 
of his, Harry Thorsby was a good trades- 
man, and a steady attendant on his counting- 
house and warehouse and business altogether. 
Business over, however, he was much in the 
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lows. He will not rise again alive. He did 
not mean it when he went down. Go for 
the drags to the Hall. Remember, Boddily’s 
ivied tree. ‘The corpse will be washed more 
or less downwards from that mark. The 
water here is very deep.” 

There was an awed silence amongst the 
men in the other boat. The sudden violent 
death of a human being even of the worst and 
most ruffianly of our race, falls with a strange 
sensation on the mind. Sir Henry bade the 
other boat remain on the look-out. Boddily 
should put him on shore, and the drags 
should be quickly brought off. 

By this time, every inhabitant of the Hall 
and parsonage, except Mr. Thomas Clavering, 
had made their way down to the bank of the 
river, at the bottom of the park, and some of 
the house and farm-servants had crossed to 
the island, and appeared on its shore, all in 
breathless inquiry. As the boat drew near 
the shore, Sir Henry saw Lady Clavering in 
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great anxiety and agitation, surrounded by 
her maids, and with his uncle and Mr. Degge. 

“ Have you got him?” inquired Mr. Degge. 

“No,” replied Sir Henry. 

“What! has he escaped, then? ” 

“Yes,” said Sir Henry ; “ beyond our pur- 
suit. He is drowned.” 

* Drowned!” exclaimed a score of voices ; 
* drowned P” 

“Yes,” said Sir Henry, as he stepped on 
shore; “he is drowned, sure enough; he pre- 
ferred drowning to the gallows. Ican under- 
stand his feelings.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Lady Clavering, with 
tears starting to her eyes. 

“Poor fellow!” said Sir Henry. “My 
dear Ann, do you recollect what he was ?” 

“Yes, yes!” said Lady Clavering; “ but 
he was a man, and to know that he has 
rushed into eternity with all his crimes on his 
soul, one cannot help deeply feeling such a 
thing. But I know what a wretch he was.” 
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Sir Henry made no answer, but gave his 
arm to his wife; and they began their way 
homeward, talking of the singularity of this 
event as they ascended. 

“One thing,” said Sir Henry; “I think 
the news of Scammel’s death should be kept 
from Hopcraft, or he may draw in his horns, 
when he knows there is no more fear of him. 
He seemed disposed otherwise to be commu- 
nicative.”” 

“On the contrary,” said Mr. Degge, “ his 
fear being gone, he may tell us all he knows 
of Scammel’s part of the murder, though he 
will take care to conceal his own.” 

“Well,” said Sir Henry, “that is of less 
consequence; we have his full testimony on 
oath of Scammel committing the murder, 
and plundering the body. Now there is a 
curious incident come to hight. On the trial 
of Mr. Woodburn, the suspicion was thrown 
with overwhelming force on him, because it 
was said that it was clear no robbery had 
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been contemplated. It must, therefore, have 
been a work of malice. Yet, here we have 
proof that robbery was committed. It is 
clear to me that Dr. Leroy’s dream is correct 
in this respect, and when he saw the murderer 
take out Mr. Drury’s watch, and then put it 
back again, and so by his pocket-book, it was 
because Scammel had the shrewdness to ap- 
prehend that these might somehow or other 
lead to his detection, if taken and made 
use of.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Degge, “I see. Yes, 
that is very curious. Now could not this 
fact, of a separate amount of money in Mr. 
Drury’s pocket, be ascertained by an examina- 
tion of his accounts? ” 

“Right! a good idea!” said Sir Henry. 
“George Woodburn can, I have no doubt, clear 
all that up. The accounts are all in Mr. 
Drury’s desk at Bilt’s Farm. I believe he 
kept most minute and accurate ones. I have 


very little question but his Bank pass-book 
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will, in connection with his day-book, show 
that perfectly. George must write to Miss 
Drury, and get permission to make the ex- 
amination. Elizabeth will render every pos- 
sible aid in working out the solution of this 
mystery.” 

“Oh, it will be a great pleasure to George, 
and to us all,” said Lady Clavering, “to be 
able to clear our dear father in her eyes. She 
has always firmly and nobly declared that such 
a crime was impossible from such a quarter.” 

“In the morning,” said Sir Henry, “ we 
will, if convenient to you, Mr. Degge, bring 
up Hopcraft again. To-day I don’t feel as if 
I could go through anything more.” 

“No,” said Mr. Degge, laughing ; “ after 
such a race, and such a catastrophe, you 
may well claim a rest. And what a race 
that was! As I stood and watched, I 
thought it was one of the finest things I 
had ever seen. That tall, black, brawny 
fellow making a desperate push for his life, 
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and going off the ground like a wild Indian ; 
and you! ’pon my word, I could not have 
imagined that you could run so! The way 
you held out was splendid, and shows that 
your field sports have given you extraordi- 
nary stamina. And that Boddily; why, he 
seems up to anything. It was a neck-and- 
neck affair between yourself and him! Alto- 
gether the event is like a dream tome. I 
don’t know how I feel. I shall not be myself 
till I have slept upon it.” 

“No!” said Lady Clavering, “a week 
won’t set me right again. I cannot describe 
the horror that seized me, when I saw Sir 
Henry following so closely on the heels 
of that desperado. ‘He will turn on him 
and kill him!’ I exclaimed, ‘Oh! that 
some good angel could warn him of his 
danger.’”’ 

“Well then, my dear, you had your wish: 
a good angel did warn me, and that was 
Tom Boddily.” 
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“ God reward him for it!” said Ann; “ and 
I must reward him, too, somehow.” 

«That man,” said Mr. Degge, “ has his 
wits about him if any man has. He is a 
treasure. I don’t covet my neighbour’s goods, 
but I do envy Mr. Heritage the possession of 
such a servant.” 

“Ay,” said Sir Henry, “look at the tact of 
Mrs. Heritage, who saw in a moment, in the 
poor, ragged haymaker, the trusty and clever 
fellow that he is.” 

“True!” said Mr. Degge, with a merry 
smile, “ the spirit moved her, no doubt.” 

‘They were now at the Hall ; and Mr. Degge, 
though pressed to stay dinner, took his horse 
and rode home. No doubt, he felt the strange 
desire there is in every mortal soul of spread- 
ing news. He wanted to tell them at home 
of this extraordinary occurrence. And he 
wanted to call at Woodburn Grange to tell it, 
for George Woodburn, though deeply inte- 


rested in the examination of Scammel, had 
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felt so excessively wearied with his long ride 
in Leicestershire and loss of sleep, that he had 
gone home. 

The men on the river continued their drag- 
ging till it was quite dark, but without any 
success. Already the news of this startling 
affair, the arrest and drowning of Scammel, 
had flown round the country, and to Castle- 
borough, with a multitude of fabulous addi- 
tions. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SKY BRIGHTENS. 


In the morning at eleven o'clock Hopcraft 
was brought up in custody to Cotmanhaye 
Manor. He was brought in a covered cart 
belonging to Sir Henry Clavering to avoid 
observation, but the whole neighbourhood was 
astir. The events of yesterday were the topic 
of conversation throughout both Woodburn 
and Rockville. The village parliament, as it 
was called, at the Grey Goose in Woodburn, 
in the evening had been crowded, greatly to 
the profit of Tim Bentley, the landlord. The 
cleverness of Tom Boddily hunting up Scam- 
mel in the guise of a tramp had been loudly 
applauded. It was declared to be still grander 
than his taking the horse-thief asleep on the 


back of Miss Heritage’s stolen mare. He was 
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unitedly voted “a long-headed chap.” The 
desperate affair of Scammel’s attempt to 
escape out of the justice-room at Cotmanhaye 
Manor ; the chase of magistrate and men after 
him; his swim for it in the river, and his 
going down rather than be taken—all was 
declared out of the common way, and a 
subject to be talked of for the next hundred 
years. ‘He was a plucky fellow, was that 
Joe Scammel,” said Howell Crusoe; “if he 
had had an education, he might have turned 
out something remarkable.” 

“He could kick remarkable hard,” said 
Job Latter. “I’ve the marks of his clouted 
shoes on my shins yet, i’ aw’ th’ colours of 
the rainbow.” 

“Ay, by Guy,” said Tim Bentley. ‘That 
must have been a tuzzle wi’ him when you 
got him in yer grip. It were worth a trifle 
to ha’ seen it.” 

“T believe you,” said Latter ; “it was better 
to look at than feel. I verily believe he has 
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spelched actchul pieces out of my shin bones. 
The doctor says he’s afeard they are gone green; 
and he need na’—any body can see that. They 
are green, and blue,and every mander of colour.” 

“What the doctor meant,” said Crusoe, 
“was, he was afraid of gangrene—that is, 
mortification.” 

“Nonsense!” said Latter, rather frightened 
though ; “when a man’s legs martify they 
ta’en ’em off, and he’s not going, I can tell 
him, to tak’ my legs off. They’re a better 
pair o’ legs than th’ doctors got his sen, 
barrin’ these toothry brusses.” 

“No,” said Crusoe, “he does not mean to 
take your legs off, but to caustic the morti- 
fied flesh, and get it away.” 

“Oh,” said Latter, “if he canna mak a 
cure on’em,I can. I'll lay some of my green 
sauve on, such as I dresses hosses wi’. As for 
Scammel, poor devil, they canna hang him, 
anyhow; and I’m rather glad on’t, as I 
helped to catch him.” 
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With that followed many a story of Scam- 
mel’s exploits in the woods with the keepers, 
and wonders that he had not had his brains 
knocked out years ago. 

“°Twasn’t so easy,” said old Bobby Powell, 
the cobbler; ‘‘Scammel was more likely to 
have knocked out half-a-dozen other people’s. 
Bless you! he had a scull as hard as my 
lapstone; and as for legs—I’ve seen the 
paintings on the walls at my Lord Bir- 
ron’s at Newstead, of the Red Shanks and 
Limners, but long as their legs were, Scam- 
mel’s would have outrun ’em.” And Powell 
had his story of one of Scammel’s skirmishes 
in the woods at Annesley, when Squire 
Musters, a desperate, strong, active man, anda 
dozen keepers, armed with swipples (flails), his 
favourite weapon with poachers, had to cut and 
run from Joe and a little knot of Selsten boys. 

Many were the speculations about Nathan 
Hopcraft. Some thought he was as guilty as 
Scammel. ‘ He’s such a hog,” said one; 
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“he would murder his grandmother, I un- 
dertake to say, if he could get a groat by it.” 

“No, no,” said another; “he is such a 
confounded coward; hed as soon attack 
Farmer Chaffer’s bull, and he’s a savage un’, 
as attempt to killa man.” 

“ Ay, coward he may be,” said the wheel- 
wright ; “but all cowards is mean, and he’d 
be ready enough to help a strong fellow like 
Scammel. My notion is, theyll hang Hop- 
craft, and sarve him right too.” 

On the morning before Hopcraft was 
taken to the hall, the news came that the 
body of Scammel had been brought up by 
the drags, and lay in the barn at Cotman- 
haye mill, waiting for the coroner’s inquest. 
This added greatly to the excitement, and as 
the covered cart drove through the village to 
Woodburn, everybody was out of doors. 

All said, though they could not see him, 
“that’s Hopcraft,” for Job Latter was seen 
sitting, and looking very solemn, near the 
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opening in front of the cart. Soon after, Sir 
Henry Clavering, who had been early to 
Castleborough, rode up on his way to the 
Hall, accompanied by Mr. Gethin Thorne, the 
clerk to the magistrates; and Sir Henry re- 
ceived the most reverential touches of the hat, 
and curtseys from the village women; for 
his chase after Scammel, and his foiling him 
in the river till he was obliged to let himself 
drown, or be taken and hanged, had made 
him very much of a hero in their eyes. 

“A fine young fellow is Sir Henry,” said 
one to another; ‘and he’s a heart in him, 
and he can run too! By Guy! though, if 
Scammel had turned on him, I wonder how 
it would ha’ gone? I should na’ like to ha’ 
got a blow of his iron fist.” 

“No; but you're not so sure as he could 
have got a blow at Sir Henry. He’s got the 
use of his limbs, you may depend. Them 
young fellows at college, they practisen’ at 
what’s caw’d Jim Nasti-sticks—what that is 
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I know na; but they tell’n me it makes ’em 
wondrous strong and agile. They can jump 
aside and dodge, and catch a man out like a 
harlequin.” 

Such was the village discourse while Hop- 
craft, safely handcuffed to Job Latter, de- 
scended from the cart, and was conducted 
into the smoking-room at the manor. There 
was no open window there for him to attempt 
an escape from, even if he had been a likely 
man for such an experiment. He looked very 
much frightened, and yet he stood in a peculiar 
position, for Scammel being dead, there was 
not a single witness against him; and Mr. 
Degge told him that he was not bound to cri- 
minate himself, but that anything he had to 
say they should take down, but it must be 
on his oath, and he must understand it would 
be brought forward at any future hearing in 
court. It was expected that Hopcraft would 
be very close; and as Scammel was gone, and 


could not come against him, would leave the 
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magistrates to find out anything they could; 
but the case was quite different. Hopcraft 
said, as he was now sure that Scammel could 
never again come down on him, he would tell 
all he knew. He said that Scammel came 
to him that afternoon at the ferry, and said 
he was just come out of prison, where Mr. 
Drury had put him, and he vowed vengeance 
on him. Hopcraft said he told him to mind 
what he did, and not to do anything there 
and then to bring him into trouble. When 
he saw Mr. Drury coming riding towards 
them, as they sat under the bushes, he said, 
“Well, Nathan, as you are such a cursed 
coward, give me your fork, go you and pull the 
fellow over, and then come back again; I’ve 
something more to say to you.” With that 
he skulked into the bushes ; but when I was 
just beginning to pull the boat, out he jumped, 
and knocked down Mr. Drury in a twinkling. 
I could not cry out for fright ; my voice stuck 
in my throat.” 
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“But you helped to throw the murdered 
man into the river ?”’ said the justice’s clerk. 

“Yes, sir,” said Hopcraft; “for he vowed 
to knock me on the head if I did not, and 
throw me after the other body.” 

‘And you took some of the money stolen 
from the murdered man? ” 

“That’s a true bill,” said Hopcraft. “ But it 
was only two pounds; and Scammel swore 
that if I did not take it, and keep my tongue 
in my head, he would do for me in no time. 
And he would, too, your worships. He wor 
na a man to play with, worn’t Scammel. 
Oh, goodness gracious me! my life ever sin’ 
that has been a plague to me. He has been 
coming continjally o’ nights and threatening 
me to peach, and swear it was aw my doings, if 
I did not give him this, and that, and t’other. 
‘For, Hopcraft,’ he said ; ‘ you're im for it, you 
know ; it’s all between me and you, and I can 
hang you any time.’ ” 

“Nay, ve said; ‘there’s those Shal- 
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crosses; I seed them wi’ you at th’ lane- 
end.’ 

“* Shalcrosses be d—d, he would say. 
‘ Where are they, Hopcraft—where are they ? 
Tell me that.’ 

“And as nobody ever saw them after the 
murder I verily thought he’d murdered them 
too. God knows, may happen he has.” 

“But he used to come to you of nights. 
What was that for?” 

“I reckon,” said Hopcraft, “it was to see as 
all wor safe, and to threaten me afresh, and 
to squeeze something out of me. O gen- 
tlemen, everybody’s seen how things have 
gone wi me since th’ murder,—pigs, hens, 
cabbages, potatoes, everything ; it was Scam- 
mel that came and fetched them. Oh, he 
was a leech, a blood-sucker! and he'd ha’ 
had my very heart’s blood out of me. Monny 
and monny a time my wife has said, ‘ Go, 
Hopcraft, go and peach. It wor better to 
be hanged than live such a life as this. Aren’t 
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we all starving? neither me nor th’ childer 
have hardly a rag on us, and as for living, it is 
not living, we are awlis as holler as drums. 
Let us all be hanged rather than live o’ 
thissons.’ ” 

“And why did not you follow your wife’s 
good advice?” 

“Why? ’Coss Scammel was somewhere— 
God knows where, and would have been down 
on me before I could get up to Rockville, and 
he’d ha’ murdered me in broad day-lght. O 
gentlemen, you dunna know what a devil that 
fellow wor.” 

It was very clear that Hopcraft had lived in 
an infatuation of terror of Scammel, and lke 
a bird fascinated by a serpent dared not to 
move. There was no proof of his partici- 
pating in the actual murder, but he joined 
in throwing the body into the river, had 
shared the spoil, and kept the murderer’s 
secret ; and on those grounds the order for 


his committal was made out. No sooner, 
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however, was this done, than Sir Henry’s 
valet, who had entered some time before, an- 
nounced that there was an old man and 
woman, tramps, well-known, named Shalcross, 
waiting and wanting a hearing in Scammel’s 
case. 
“How odd,” said Sir Henry, “that they 
should turn up thus ; for they have eluded all 
our inquiries after them, and all Boddily’s 
when out after Scammel. Let them come in.” 
Presently entered the old couple, the woman 
first, her husband after her. The old man 
made his bow, the old woman her curtseys to 
the two gentlemen, one after the other, and a 
third to the clerk. They were placed in the 
centre of the room, in front of the table at 
which the gentlemen sat. They were as 
exactly like their description in Dr. Leroy’s 
dream as if they had this moment stepped 
out of it. The old man in his shabby, ragged, 
old blue surtout; his waistcoat tied with 


more strings than fastened with buttons, his 
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ragged trousers, and his pale, thin, feeble- 
looking face; short, thin, white beard, and 
grey hair combed—if it ever were combed— 
but, at all events, worn smooth, and hanging 
downwards from his nearly bald crown. Alto- 
gether, he was a picture of poverty, age, and 
feeble-mindedness. As for the old woman, she 
looked at least seventy. Short, rather stoop- 
ing forward, and resting on her stick, which 
instead of a hook, had a straight crutch. 
Her old battered black bonnet, and dingy 
faded old red cloak, were just as described in 
the dream. Her face, however, was very dif- 
ferent from that of her husband. It was brown 
and wrinkled, but was full of shrewdness. 
Her nose was clear and straight, and you saw 
that in her youth she must have had good fea- 
tures. Her eyes were grey and large, and looked 
out full of meaning, and keen observation. 

“You are John and Jane Shalcross?”’ said 
the clerk. 


“Yes, sir,” said the old woman. 
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“Let your husband speak, good woman,” 
said Gethin Thorne. 

“Your service, sir,” said the old woman, 
with a deep curtsey. 

“What has brought you here, Shalcross ?” 
said Mr. Degge. 

“Tt’s about this business, sir, of Joe 
Scammel.” 

“What about it?” 

“‘We hearn he’s dead, and we wanten to 
tell your worship what we know’d.” 

“ What's that ?” 

“ About the murder, sir,” said Shalcross. 

“Well, did you know anything about the 
murder ? ” 

«Yes, your worship, we seed it.” 

“What! you saw it? You are rather late 
with your information, then, I must say. 
Don’t you know that your concealing it thus 
all this time makes you accessories? ” 

“Makes what ?”’ said Shalcross, looking at 
his wife, as if she could help him. 
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“Makes you guilty, too, Shalcross.” 

“God forbid, sir! but what could we do? 
Scammel swore to murder us if we said a 
syllable to any living soul; and he took us off 
wi’ him.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Degge, “ you should have 
seized the very first opportunity to get 
away, and inform the magistrates of the 
murder.” 

“ Ay, sir,” said the woman, “ that’s what 
ween done.” 

“Let your husband speak first, Jenny,” 
said Gethin Thorne, the clerk, “ you’re always 
so ready with your tongue.” 

“ Oh, let her speak, sir,” said the husband. 
“She can tell you about it better than I can. 
It is she as awlis does the talking for us; my 
poor head, ’specially since the murder, is just 
no where at all.” 

“Well, Jenny, speak then,” said Sir Henry 
Clavering. ‘ You say you have now come to 
tell us of the murder; but this is more than 
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a year after it took place. You must have 
had plenty of opportunities before.” 

“No, your worship,” said the old woman ; 
“no, as God knows, never! That Scammel 
has had us awlis wi’ him. We were never 
quite out of his sight. He trapesed us off 
after the murder, away, and away ; travelling 
o nights, lying in woods and mosses by 
day. Oh! how he did hallecx us about the 
country ; till we came to that Charnwood 
Forest where he was taken. There he watched 
us as a cat watches a mouse: and he said, 
savourly, if we ever made the least attempt to 
escape, he would just knock our foolish brains 
out; and he would, too. If ever the devil was 
in a man, he was in Scammel.” 

“ And how did you live all that time?” 

“Live? Oh, we did not live so badly. 
Scammel had plenty o’ money: and wherever 
there were hares and pheasants, would not 
Scammel have his share? [ rather guess he 
would. But our meat did us no good, nor 
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our bread neither, for we got good bread out 
of the villages.” 

“Who fetched it?” 

“We did, yer honour.” 

“And could not you have escaped or in- 
formed then? ” 

“ Ay, faith, just as th’ mouse can escape, 
when the cat lets it go a little, and lets it run 
a little, and then gives it a cuff wi’ its paw, 
as much as to say, ‘I’m here yet.’ Scammel 
awlis watched us. He went with us to the 
village, and lurked behind some hedge, and 
if I did not go into the baker’s, for he awlis 
sent me, and come direct out again with 
the bread, he would give a whistle as: made 
my heart jump; for it meant, ‘Old woman, 
another minute, and I'll murder you where 
you are. Well, as God would have it, he 
was taken, and we've followed, as fast as we 
could, to give information. This morning 
we got here, and heard as how the villain 


had drownded his sen, and so here we are.” 
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“Well,” said Mr. Degge, “I wish you 
had been here a year or more ago. You 
would then have merited well of the country, 
and would have got three hundred pounds 
reward. Now Hopcraft has confessed; and 
we must commit you both as accessories after 
the fact, as you have not come forward, and 
given information of the murder.” 

“ But how could we, Mr. Degge? I tell 
you God’s truth—we never could. We have 
been actchull prisoners to Scammel; ween 
lived under daily threats of murder, and many 
a night and many a day, in lonely places ween 
expected that he’d just kill and bury us. It 
warnt in our power to escape from that 
almighty Sattan. And you'll not go for to 
try to hang us for what we could no more 
help than we could fly or swim. We heard 
of the three hundred pound. Scammel said 
there were three hundred pound set on his 
head, and he reckoned we should try to get 
it; and so he must kill us off to make all 
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safe. Oh, to think of what ween gone 
through, and to hang us for it! No, your 
worships, don’t you think we'd ha’ got the three 
hundred pound, if we could? It stands to 
reason. And look at me here. I say it as 
knows it, that I am as honest a woman as 
walks in shoe-leather. Nine childer I have 
nursed and reared, sons and daughters, and 
not one of them has ever got hanged.” 

A smile crossed the features of all present. 

“Well, gentlemen, you may think it an 
easy matter to bring up nine childer, and none 
of them to get hanged. You've yer nurses, 
and school-masters, and  school-misseses to 
teach ’em, and they’n plenty of pocket-money, 
and horses to ride, and coaches to sit in, and 
everything they wanten ; but it’s different wi’ 
poor folks in these wicked times. There’s 
little or no schooling, and the childer gets in 
th’ streets, and hears and sees what they 
shouldna ; and, oh! I’ve seen the troubles on 


troubles of some of my neighbours, and I’ve 
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seen as many as three young strong men 
strung up in Castleborough of a row, as I re- 
membered as childer as innocent as th’ lambs 
1 th’ meadows. Well, gentlemen, you may 
smile; but when I’ve seen such sights, I’ve 
blessed God, that not one of mine has ever 
got hanged.” 

“I see truth in what you say, Jenny Shal- 
cross,” said Mr. Degge. ‘‘ We, who are better 
off, don’t, I feel, allow weight enough to such 
facts. Where are your children now? ” 

“The wenches are aw married, and strug- 
gling on, just scratting their way through th’ 
world, some with poor, drunken, good-for- 
nothing husbands; and our sons are some here, 
some there, married and decent working-men, 
wi families like, and two on ’em are sogers, 
and have bled for their king and country.” 

“‘ Were they in the great war?” 

“Oh, yes, your worship, they were to a 
sartainty. They both had wounds on the field 
of honour, as it is called ; but where that great 
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field is, I dunna know. It is somewhere in 
France, I reckon, where Bony was; for one 
has awlis heerd on it, when he was talked 
of.” 

“Well, Jenny,” said Mr. Simon Degge. 
“TI am sorry to say that we shall be obliged 
to send you to the county jail, for not reveal- 
ing this murder; but I don’t think you need 
be much afraid. It is pretty clear you could 
not help yourselves.” 

“Well, then,’ said Jenny, “pray, your 
worships, just let us go our ways till we are 
wanted. We'll only tantle about i’ th’ neigh- 
bourhood here; we'll come when wanted. 
But to shut us up within stone walls would 
kill us. Ween been used to wander and 
wander for these fifteen years. It’s second 
natur to us. We liken to sit and hear the 
lark singing over our heads on th’ open 
moors ; and hear th’ wind 7’ th’ trees, and th’ 
water running i’ th’ brucks; and to smell 


th’ smell o’ th’ woods and commons, and to lie 
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and sleep a bit under a tree i’ th’ pleasant 
summer dees. Shut us up, and you might as 
well hang us off at once. Our lives are of no 
use to nobody. They are going fast out, like 
the down as blows off the dandy-lion. So 
pray yer just let us daudle on.” 

“Tam sorry,” said Mr. Degge, “that the 
law does not allow us to do that. You must 
pass your time till the March assizes within 
the limits of the county jail; but there are airy, 
large court-yards there, and the jailer will make 
you comfortable.” 

“Comfortable!” said the old woman, “ and 
not a blade o’ grass to be seen, nor a green 
tree, nothing but stone, stone, stone! Well, 
what mun be, mun be. God give us patience, 
and send us well out of it.” 

The old woman made her curtseys to the 
gentlemen, and the old man following her 
example, made his bows, and they were turn- 
ing to go out. 

“Latter will take them along with Hop- 
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craft,” said Mr. Degge. ‘‘ He is waiting for 
that purpose.” 

“Take us with Hopcraft!” said the old 
woman. “No, your worships, you won't de- 
mean us so, as to take us as criminals. We'll 
walk. We'll just tantle down by the river 
side, and give ourselves up. It’s God’s truth, 
we shan’t try to get away; and where, in- 
deed, could such poor owd creeturs get 
away to?” 

Mr. Degge turned, and said something to 
Sir Henry, who nodded in reply. And Mr. 
Degge said :—“ Well, Jenny, you shall have it 
as you like. You can go and take your time, 
so that you give yourselves up before four 
o’clock at the county jail, where Latter will 
take the warrant.” 

“Thank your worships, kindly,” said the old 
woman, echoed by her feeble old husband, 
and out they toddled. A servant from the 
hall-farm was ordered to keep an eye on them 


from a distance, but not to let them perceive 
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him. The magistrates felt bound to this precau- 
tion to satisfy the law, though they had not 
any doubt of the old couple surrendering them- 
selves. The young man, accordingly, went 
along the fields at a distance, as if engaged in 
looking after sheep, or the state of the fields, 
and saw the old couple slowly wander down to 
the river, and sit down, and remain for an 
hour. Then they went on again, and then 
staid in some pleasant nook, as if they were 
making the most of their liberty, and their 
beloved field-hfe. Thus they went on, till 
they came to the main ferry, which they 
crossed, without seeming to say anything to 
the ferryman. When over, instead of taking 
the direct way to the town, they struck 
away to the left into the great meadows, 
and in a direction towards a manufacturing 
suburb. The young man now began to have 
some fears that their intention was to cut 
across, and get into that suburb, and hide 


themselves. He prepared to be not far off, 
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and if they attempted this, to prevent it. 
But he soon found that they only went to a 
meadow stream, where the autumn flowers, 
the purple loosestrife, with its tall spikes, and 
the luscious meadow-sweet, and white water- 
ranunculuses were still blowing, and of which 
the old woman gathered a nosegay to carry 
with her into the prison. 

Duly, at four o'clock, the old couple ap- 
peared at the prison-door, and surrendered 
themselves. They had gone to the house of 
some poor acquaintance, and had tea, and 
borrowed a mug to put their flowers imto 
water; and now they had voluntarily entered 
the great and, to them, dreaded house of 
bondage. There we may leave them to their 
fate for the present, with this reflection, 
that if they had not the liberty of the fields 
and moorlands, they were, at least, relieved 
from the daily dread of the murderous hand 
of Scammel. 


Whilst these events had been taking place, 
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George Woodburn had written to Elizabeth 
Drury, to let her know that the mystery of 
her father’s end was now cleared up, and to 
inform her of the fate of Scammel. He also 
asked her for the key of her father’s desk, with 
permission to examine his books, to discover 
whether it would show the absence and amount 
of the money taken by Scammel from her 
father’s pocket. In her reply, which came by 
return of post, she said :— 

“Thank God, that the horrible mystery of 
that dreadful event is at length cleared up, 
and that dear Mr. Woodburn is fully cleared 
from that most insulting, most impossible ac- 
cusation. Give my kindest love and warmest 
congratulations to him. And that hornd 
Scammel! How is it that I never saw that 
before? ‘That man was the scourge of the 
woods of the Bullockshed estate, and of other 
game-preserving estates round. Nobody could 
take him, and my father came to the conclu- 
sion that the keepers did not dare to encounter 
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him. He, therefore, determined to accompany 
them, and watch with them. Many a dark 
wild night went he out in the woods with 
them. Oh, what dreadful nights of anxiety 
to us! The man conducted his operations 
with such silence and dexterity, that the game 
continued to decrease, and yet no trace of him 
could be discovered. ‘There was no sound of 
discharge of guns, yet the pheasants went ; 
no crash of hedge, or of forcing a way 
through bushes or underwood, yet the hares 
disappeared. It was clear that though they 
could not discover him, he saw them, for where- 
ever they posted themselves, he was at work 
in a very different quarter. Did they quit 
that post, he was there the next night. Did 
they post watches in half a dozen places at 
once, he lay still; but as this could not be 
always done, he was only checked slightly ; 
and even when this was the case, it was found 
that he was busy on some other property. 
Distance seemed nothing to him. 
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“At length my father, with three men, 
came suddenly face to face with this ogre of the 
night in a deep hollow of the woods, where 
he had been observed, by his shoe-prints, 
to cross from one pheasant copse to another. 
The villain instantly discharged his gun at my 
father, but fortunately missed ; a rare thing 
with him; yet in this case owing, no doubt, 
to his sudden surprise. He was raising his 
piece again to his shoulder, when it was struck 
from his hands by a blow of the butt-end of 
the gun of one of the keepers, and then began 
a most ternble struggle. My father said it 
was like endeavouring to bind Proteus, or a 
Bengal tiger. Desperate and Herculean were 
the struggles of the man. But once down, all 
threw themselves upon him, and secured him, 
much as he must have been secured, at last, 
by your account. Then, they had to convey 
him to the hall in a cart, and all the way he 
uttered the most fearful oaths, and vows of 


vengeance against my father. He was con- 
0 2 
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demned to six months’ labour on the tread- 
mill, and could only just have come out. Poor 
father, how often did we wish that he 
would not himself meddle with such fearfully 
depraved men ! 

“T have sent off the key, wrapped in 
paper to make a packet of sufficient size 
not to be easily lost, and dispatched a man 
with it to the great north road, to deliver it to 
the guard of the mail himself; to pay him 
handsomely, and to say that the guard who 
delivers it safely at Castleborough will be 
also handsomely paid, as it contains what is 
helpful to the full discovery of the circum- 
, I cannot write the word, 
of Mr. Drury, late of Garnside. That alone 


would insure its safe delivery, for the indigna- 


stances of the 


tion is great all round this country at the 
deed. The packet is addressed to Mr. Heri- 
tage at the bank.” 

No sooner was George Woodburn in pos- 


session of the key than he set to work. He 
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found all Mr. Drury’s accounts in the nicest 
and most perfect order. His bill-book showed 
exactly that the three bills found in his pocket- 
book were all that he was in possession of. 
These bills had been presented by George 
Woodburn, soon after the perpetration of 
the murder, at the bank of Mr. Heritage, 
where they were payable, and they had been 
duly taken up, and credited to the account 
of the late Mr. Drury. The balance at the 
bank, which was large, agreed precisely with 
that in the pass-book; and on referring to 
the pay-book of Mr. Drury, he ascertained the 
time when the amount of his previous receipt 
at the bank had been exhausted; and that, 
besides the bank-notes in the pocket-book, 
which were of the several values of one hun- 
dred pounds, fifty pounds, and twenty pounds, 
he had received, at his visit to the bank, two 
days before, fifty pounds in one-pound notes, 
clearly for the payment of harvest workmen, 


had paid away ten pounds, and must conse- 
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quently have had in his pocket—for there was 
only some small change in his desk—forty 
pounds at the time of his death. This must 
have been the roll of notes carried off by 
Scammel. The one hundred and seventy 
pounds found in his pocket-book appeared 
to have been received that very day by Mr. 
Drury for sale of corn, and were apparently 
put there to carry to the bank on the follow- 
ing day when the three acceptances became 
due. ‘Thus was the fact made completely 
manifest, that the crime committed was both 
murder and theft. Singularly enough, on 
examining Scammel’s body and clothes at 
the inquest, twenty pounds of these one- 
pound bank-notes were still found upon 
him in a large old, oblong, iron tobacco- 
box, so close-fitting that they were uninjured 
by the water, and their numbers clearly iden- 
tifying them as part of the notes paid to 
Mr. Drury at Heritage’s bank on his last 
visit there. No combination of circumstances 
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could more perfectly determine the murder to 
be done by Scammel. 

These particulars were duly forwarded 
to Miss Drury, and, by her order, the 
bank-notes, amounting to one hundred and 
seventy pounds, were paid in to the account 
of the late Mr. Drury, and the pass-book 
made up to that date. The bank-notes 
found on Scammel were retained by the 
coroner to be produced, if necessary, on the 
trial of Hopcraft. But another important 
document was found by George Woodburn in 
Mr. Drury’s desk—his will. By this he had 
left the whole of his real and personal pro- 
perty to his only daughter, and an annuity, 
payable out of it, of five hundred pounds 
a-year to his widow. ‘There were, besides, 
several small bequests to relatives, and sixty 
pounds each to the two trustees, whom 
George, to his great surprise, found to be 
himself and Mr. Fairfax of Castleborough. 
The afflicted wife and daughter had never 
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had the heart to inquire after the will. They 
knew there was one, and believed it was all 
right. This document was now duly executed 
by the trustees, and George found himself 
the accredited manager of Bilts’ Farm for the 
leaseholder, Elizabeth Drury. Immediately 
on receiving this authority, George Woodburn 
made a formal claim on the coroner for the 
bank-notes found on Scammel, they being by 
their numbers clearly identified as the late 
Mr. Drury’s property, and received an en- 
gagement to deliver them up to him imme- 
diately after the March assizes. 

The great mystery cleared up of Mr. Drury’s 
death, a cloud had passed from Woodburn 
Grange. Mr. Woodburn lost that depres- 
sing melancholy which had hung upon him, 
and made him shut himself up in gloomy 
moodiness. Once more he could mount his 
horse, and range over his farm, and enjoy a 
ehat with his workmen as in past times. 
Once more he could meet and salute a neigh- 
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bour without thinking. ‘And that man can 
suspect me of so foul and beastly a crime 
as murder!” There were moments in which 
the very idea that it had been possible for 
any man who had ever known him in the 
least degree to believe such a thing of him, 
made his blood glow with indignation. But 
all the world now knew and acknowledged 
that he had been falsely accused, and thus 
most injuniously treated, and. that gave him 
again the possession of equanimity and 
of a healthy enjoyment of life. He also re- 
flected with emotion on the love of his own 
family, of the affectionate assiduity of his 
wife and daughters, on the tender and manly 
carefulness and management of George, on 
the decided and nobly asserted faith in him 
of Ehzabeth Drury. He had a feeling that 
Mrs. Drury had not been so free from sus- 
picion; “but she is a weak creature,” he 
said, “and so, no matter.” He thought 
proudly of the firm and generous truth of all 
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his friends, and especially of the devoted and 
untiring zeal of his new son-in-law, Sir Henry 
Clavering. Once more he saw ‘Thorsby, 
solemn and quiet, pursuing a steady life of 
business, and fast regaining the esteem of 
his townsmen. Once more he could see his 
little flaxen-haired, curly-headed namesake 
and grandson climb his knee, ride round the 
room on his walking-stick, and come and 
look up in his face with a laughing archness 
that made him forget his least remaining 
touch of sadness. 

Betty Trapps was once more herself again. 
Betty had been dreadfully tried by the sus- 
picion cast on her master. That anybody 
should dare to think of such a thing of such 
a man as Mr. Woodburn—to even him down 
to common thieves and murderers—it was little 
short of blasphemy! ‘Such men,” she said, 
“would spit at the sun, and showed what 
was in their own nasty stomachs. As for 


that Hopcraft, to be concerned in murdering 
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a gentleman, and throwing the blame on a 
man like Mr. Woodburn, she’d have him 
hanged out and out.” <“ But,” said Sylvanus 
Crook one day, “ Betty, if we expect mercy 
ourselves, we must be willing to wish mercy 
to others.” 

“Mercy to Hopcraft!” said Betty; “a 
dirty grub him!—ay, as much mercy I'd give 
him, if I were judge and jury, as a gardener 
has on a snail—as a miller on a rat that 
charms* his flour-sacks, or a farmer on a 
mowdy-warp ¢ in his best meadows—as a 
miser on a thief or a pickpocket, or a 
country squire on a fox on hunting day— 
as a cat on a mouse, though she plays with 
it awhile, as the squire does with the fox. 
Mercy !— ay, faith, shark’s mercy—hawk’s 
mercy—leech’s mercy—fire’s mercy, when it 


gets the mester on us—watter’s mercy, when 


* A midland county phrase for gnawing by rats or 
mice. 
+ A mole. 
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a man’s drowning—lawyer’s mercy—credi- 
tor’s mercy—death’s mercy! Oh! I'd give 
him mercy enough, I warrant ye, Mester 
Crook.” 

“ But,” said Sylvanus, “thou shouldst 
make allowances for Nathan Hopcraft; he 
is but a poor, ignorant, stupid sort of 
creature.” 

“ Stupid!” said Betty; “he stuffs him- 
self till he is stupid. He’s no better than 
one of his own hogs, as used to be. Why, 
I’ve seen that man half empty the dish of 
beans and bacon, at dinner set before the 
hungry men, on to his own plate, and pitch it 
down his throat like pitching straw through 
the picking-hole o’ th’ barn. An’ then when 
I’ve said I’m afraid you men will run short, 
the owd porpoise would sit and blow and 
look as red as a lobster, and as stupid as 
a fish, and say, ‘Nobody wants any more, 
for I don’t.’ Odrot him! Hang all such, I 


>? 
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“Oh, Betty, Betty!” said Sylvanus; “I 
am afraid thou art not much better than Sir 
Roger Rockville. The other day, Tom Bag- 
gully was taken before him on a charge of 
being drunk. ‘Set Baggully in the stocks,’ 
said Sir Roger, without waiting to hear any- 
thing at all. ‘ But,’ said the clerk, ‘here are 
several respectable people ready to swear that 
he was not drunk.’ ‘No matter,’ said Sir 
Roger, ‘I fancy he poaches; so, right or 
wrong, set Baggully in the stocks.’ ” 

“Thank you, Sylvanus, for your compli- 
ment,” said Betty. 

Betty’s temper had been made none the 
better by the persecutions of a suitor, none 
other than Sam James, the Gotham carmier, 
who came that way to Castleborough every few 
days. This fellow was a close, miserly churl, 
who rented a little farm, and lived by himself. 
He thought Betty must have saved a good 
solid sum of money, and so began to be very 
gracious to her. But Betty gave him notice 
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to take himself off without more ado. Sam 
James came stealing slyly to the kitchen 
window evening after evening, and tapping 
gently when Betty was near it, to induce her 
to go out and speak to him. At first she 
was rather startled; but peering out into the 
dark, and catching a gleam of his face near 
the pane, she said, out before all the men, 
one night, “ There’s that hugger-mugger fel- 
low, Sam James, i’ th’ garden. Does he 
think I'll go out to a chap that has na the 
pluck to come in and show his sen like a 
man? Run out, Tom,” to a young lad of 
seventeen, “and see how he'll take to his 
heels!” 

Tom was only too ready to enjoy the lark ; 
out he ran, and away sprang James, leaped 
the garden-wall next the lane, and came down 
on the back of a cow, quietly chewing her 
cud under it. Up started the poor beast, in 
a great fright and with a great bellow, and 
James went tumbling down the slope to the 
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road. Great and continued was the laughter 
of the servants in the kitchen at this adven- 
ture, and Betty laughed as heartily as the 
rest. 

« But,” said one of the men, ‘Sam James 
is rich, Betty; you might make a worse 
match.”’ 

“ Match!” said Betty, ‘with a passionate 
fool like that! Why, th’ other day he was 
gathering sticks in his close, where he had 
been trimming th’ hedges, and instead of 
putting them into his cart, he tried to stuff 
them into a sack-bag, and as one end sprung 
out as he forced another in, what did the 
demented norp but seize a hedge-stake and 
thresh th’ bag wi’ it hke a madman, as 
ens 

“ But,’ said the man again, “see what a 
pair of good horses he has!” 

‘Ay, and when he was in a passion wi 
one on ’em one day, he up with his billhook 
and gave th’ poor dumb creetur a chop! 
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A brute! Tl set the dogs on him if he 
comes sneaking here again.” 

Betty was delighted with putting James to 
flight; and the story of his tumbling over Tim 
Bunting’s cow, which often grazed in the lanes, 
was soon through the whole village, from that 
centre of intelligence—the Grey Goose; so 
that Sam James found it convenient to avoid 
the chaffing he got at Woodburn, and the 
kind inquiries of the women whether he got 
no hurt when he fell over the Grange garden- 
wall, by sending a substitute that way for a 
long time with his cart. 

Old times seemed come back again at the 
Grange. There was frequent visiting betwixt 
it and Cotmanhaye Manor—a coming and 
going without ceremony, and full of pleasant- 
ness. George had made a journey to York- 
shire to give some account of his stewardship, 
and there were wise people who foresaw the 
return of Elizabeth Drury, at least some day, 
to Bilts’ Farm. Thorsby and his once more 
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joyous, handsome wife, and cherub-looking 
boy with them, were often driving over, and 
again commonly spending the Sundays there. 
Thorsby again made his httle, familiar visits 
amongst the cottages of Woodburn Green, 
and talked over his travels in America with 
Howell Crusoe, the inquiring schoolmaster, 
who seemed half tempted to migrate thither 
himself some day. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Woodburn, as Thorsby 
mentioned this at dinner one day, “I should 
be sorry for Crusoe to leave us. He. has his 
faults, but I don’t know where we should 
mend him. He has confessedly very warm 
Welsh blood, and though naturally amiable 
and humane, he has been given to thrashing 
his boys a little too freely. When I have 
reasoned with him, he always quoted Solomon 
as ungainsayable authority, ‘Spare the rod, 
and spoil the child.’ It was in vain that I 
told him I would rather spoil the rod and 
spare the child. He always used to tell the 
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boys, in the established language of the 
schoolmasters, that it hurt him much more 
to flog a boy than it hurt the boy. But one 
day, as he said this to a little boy, who sat 
sobbing and snorting, with his eyes, nose, 
and very red cheeks all dashed and drowned 
in tears, the poor lad cried out, ‘I only wish 
I could believe it ’—at which the whole school 
burst into an uncontrollable shout of laughter. 
Enraged at this, and feeling the Keen satire 
in the boy’s words, Howell dealt about him, 
in a regular Welsh tantrum of passion, with 
his cane on the heads and shoulders of the 
scholars. ‘This settled the mot, except for an 
isolated burst-up of smothered merriment, 
here and there, which he visited with strokes 
of hghtning. 

“But what was the consequence? The 
lads who had caught the full fury of Crusoe’s 
angry blows, commenced a conspiracy which 
they cherished for a proper opportunity ; and 


one Saturday afternoon, when Crusoe had 
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gone into Cotmanhaye woods to gather nuts, 
suddenly the whole school issued from a 
thicket, and surrounding him, gave him such 
a pounding with hazel cudgels, as inspired 
him with a wonderful agility in running 
through the wood, leaping the fence, and 
scouring homewards at a pace that vastly 
amused the troop of little rebels. It was 
necessary to send for the doctor, who, being a 
bit of a wag, carried the story as a rich 
morsel of news all round the country. He 
enlivened his narrative by making the boys 
cry, all the time they thrashed their domine, 
‘Well, does it hurt you as much as it does 
us?’ 

“That is the reason, I suspect, that Crusoe 
thinks so much of America. I doubt, how- 
ever, if he would find the children of Yankees 
more passive under his rhabdomancy than 
those of us Britishers. For my part, I wish 
all the boys in the universe would follow the 
example of the Woodburn lads. There would 
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then soon be an end of the villanous practice 
of a big fellow with a big stick seizing a little, 
tender, shrinking boy, who is but a linnet in 
the claws of an eagle, and misusing his brute 
strength to torture the poor little fellow.” 

Thorsby said, “But what of Solomon’s 
wisdom on the subject ?” 

“What of Solomon ?”’ said Mr. Woodburn. 
“ Why, that was wisdom enough for the Jews 
of those semi-barbarous ages, who massacred 
all the nations round, and stoned to death any 
old woman who gathered a few sticks on a 
Sabbath; but it is not wisdom enough for 
Christians who are to do as they would be 
done by. Would any of these great, cowardly 
schoolmasters, who clutch little, shrnking 
children, and flog them brutally, hke some one 
twice or three times their own size and strength 
to treat them so? Certainly not. Of all the 
contemptible examples of cowardice, this is 
the most contemptible. A big overpowering 


fellow thus to mishandle a child, who would 
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learn both manners and letters ten times better 
by gentleness and persuasion ; he is a monster, 
sir, and no man! Violence and injustice, and 
this is the worst of injustice, excite only the 
worst passions in a child’s heart, and lay the 
sure foundation of violence and tyranny in 
those who are embittered by it. 

“T only hope,’ added Mr. Woodburn, 
“that King Solomon has been set upon by 
exasperated schoolboys in the other world, 
and treated as the brave Woodburn lads 
treated Crusoe; and I hope that till this 
odious custom is abolished, the boys every- 
where will match their strength, by union, with 
that of their masters, and let them see how 
they like a good cottoning.”’ 

“Well,” said Thorsby, “but the custom 
has been made venerable by time, and sanc- 
tioned by all our great schools, and if we may 
judge from effects, has answered well, for no 
country has produced greater scholars.” 

“ Sanctioned!” said Mr. Woodburn, “so 
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have wars and wholesale robberies, under the 
name of reprisals in other countries, been 
sanctioned. Duelling was an old and vene- 
rable institution, and had the sanction of 
great names, but this did not make any of 
these barbarous and insane practices the less 
base, or unchristian. My dear fellow, we must 
not be led by past sanctions, or by the nose, 
we must be led by reason and humanity. 
Our ancestors were savages, shall we on that 
account remain savage? ‘Take my word for 
it, Thorsby, however our public schools 
may have answered, they would have an- 
swered much better, had they been conducted 
on better principles ; and I hope you don’t 
call outrage of the weak by the strong a 
good principle. Let full-grown men, if they 
will, be brutes, and stand up in fair fight 
against one another, equally matched; but 
I repeat it, a big man who assaults a little 
creature, who cannot help or defend himself, 


is a coward of the vilest, the most odious 
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stamp, and ought to be scouted from society.” 
With this he stepped to the book-case, took 
down the second volume of Addison’s “ Spec- 
tator,’ and opening at No. 157, said, “ now 
hear what a really enlightened man, who had 
passed through our public schools, thought on 
such things.” Having read that admirable 
article, he said :— 

“ There! Thorsby, you may lend that to 
Howell Crusoe if you like.” 

‘‘No, thank you!” said Thorsby, laughing 
heartily. ‘<I think Crusoe got his cure in Cot- 
manhaye Wood.” 

One more symptom we may add of the 
returning sunshine to Woodburn. Dr. Leroy 
has returned, has resumed his practice in 
Great Castleborough, and has been seen, more 
than once, driving towards Fair Manor, in Mr. 
Heritage’s carriage, as that gentleman returned 
home after business. William Fairfax, meet- 
ing David Qualm in the street, says, “ Castle- 
borough is getting all right again. ‘Thorsby 
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and Dr. Leroy have played out their silly 
antics, and are really now going about like 
men of sense.” To which David nodded 
assent, for his words get fewer and fewer 
every year. 


“T think Frank Leroy dreams a little yet, 
however,” said William Fairfax. 


“ Dost thou ?” said David, with a surprising 
effort. 

“Yes, he dreams of old times at Fair Manor, 
I fancy; and dost not thou think Millicent 
dreams a little that way, too?” 

“T understand thee,’ said David, and 
walked on smiling, but most meekly, to him- 
self. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE TRIAL, AND TALK AT WOODBURN. 


Tue winter is over. There were pleasant 
cheery times again at Woodburn Grange, at 
Hillmartin Hall, and at Cotmanhaye Manor. 
There were splendid dinners at Christmas ; 
and many a one that we know seated at 
them; and faces as joyous as could be at 
the after games and dances. There were all 
the Woodburns, but with some of them also 
under other names. Mrs. Letty Thorsby, 
and fair Ann of Cotmanhaye Manor, and 
their loving husbands, and the worthy Thomas 
Clavering, as fond of a rubber at whist as 
ever. Ah, it was a bnght, happy, pros- 
perous gathering and intergathering, after 
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dark days and very strange events. But winter 
is over, and March assizes have arrived. 

When Hopcraft was brought into court 
and placed in the dock, all those who had 
known him at Woodburn were astonished at 
the change in his appearance. Instead of 
that thick, full-fed person, and sun-burnt hue, 
he was become thin, sickly, and feeble-look- 
ing. He gazed about him, on the judge, the 
barristers, and the crowd, with a fnghtened 
stare. ‘The fact was that he had suffered in 
his health from the constant terror under 
which he hved so long as Scammel was at 
large ; but since he had been in prison, he had 
been the victim of another fear, that of the 
certainty of being hanged. His poor stupid 
intellect could make no distinction m a gene- 
ral fact. He had always heard murder and 
hanging linked together in conversation; and 
he could imagine nothing from his having 
been implicated in a murder, and present at 


it, but being hanged for it. Though he con- 
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tended that he was totally innocent of any in- 
tention of assisting Scammel in the dreadful 
deed, had warned him against perpetrating it, 
and was greatly surprised at the deed he said, 
and probably quite truly; yet he had been 
seen by the Shalcrosses helping to fling the 
murdered man into the river, and consenting 
to share the money with the murderer. This 
he himself had admitted to the magistrates, 
and this was the vulture that all through the 
winter was gnawing at his heart. He was in 
at the murder, and he must hang for it. 

A word which the magistrates used had 
also greatly alarmed him. He had heard one 
of them say that he was accessory. To his 
ignorant imagination this presented itself as 
something direful and ominous. He had 
soon forgotten, if he ever clearly caught the 
pronunciation, and it had metamorphosed 
itself in his mind to “raxery.” He sat in his 
cell calling himself a “ raxery,” and believing 


that it sealed his fate. He ventured once 
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or twice to ask the turnkey what a raxery 
meant; and on his shaking his head, and 
saying he did not know, he was still more 
convinced that it meant something very like 
condemned, and the man, therefore, would 
not tell him. 

In this miserable condition poor Hopcraft 
lost his spirits, but he never lost his appetite. 
It was the grand feature of his constitution 
—even overtopping his brute strength; had 
that failed, he would have collapsed and gone 
altogether; but his food did him little good ; 
he moped and lived on, often crying like a 
child through whole nights; and now he 
came forth with the full conviction that he 
was only a few days from the gallows. 

The counsel for the crown, in stating the 
case against Hopcraft, gave a clear account 
of the former trial of Mr. Woodburn for the 
alleged murder of Mr. Drury, and then of the 
discovery of the real murderers in the persons 


of Scammel and the prisoner. 
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At the mention of the prisoner, Hopcraft 
cried out in a voice of terror, ‘“‘ No, sir, it wor 
na me—it wor Scammel!” 

The counsel paused a moment, gave a 
glance at the prisoner,—the jailer who stood 
by the dock told Hopcraft not to interrupt,— 
and the barrister went on. He painted in 
strong colours the desperate character of 
Scammel; showed the causes, all now fully 
brought to light on the clearest evidence ; 
Scammel’s spirit of revenge against Mr. 
Drury ; and then described the scene minutely 
at Wink’s Ferry. 

Here the judge observed to the counsel,— 
“that he had heard a strange story of the 
murder, after being for two years involved in 
deepest mystery, and bringing a most re- 
spectable and estimable gentleman into jeo- 
pardy and trial for his life, being brought to 
light by a dream. Is that so?” he asked, 
“or am I dreaming, Mr. Whiteman?” 

“Tt is perfectly true, my lord,’ said the 
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barrister. ‘It was not only indicated, but 
absolutely described in detail, every circum- 
stance as accurately as if the dreamer had 
been himself on the spot.” 

“And pray, what highly imaginative old 
lady could this dreamer be? But I think 
you said ‘ himself?’ ” 

“Yes, it was a gentleman of this town, my 
lord.” 

‘‘His name is not Bunyan, is it?” asked 
the judge. 

There was a smile on every face both at the 
bar and in the crowd, and some slight titters 
amongst the ladies in the gallery. 

“Possibly the young gentleman may be 
descended from the great dreamer of Bedford, 
but he does not bear his name,” said the 
counsel; he also looking rather merry over 
the matter. “ He is a learned, and, I under- 
stand, a very able and accomplished physician 
here, who has, moreover, travelled and seen a 


good deal of the world, moves in the first 
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society, and would be taken to be most per- 
fectly wide awake in general.” 

“Very odd,” said the judge. “I would 
hike very much, Mr. Whiteman, to peruse the 
account, if you happen to have it.” 

“Certainly, my lord. JI have here an 
attested copy of the letter containing the 
dream; and that your lordship may not 
suppose that the gentleman dreamed the 
dream after the event, you will note that 
the letter was written in India on the 
night following the very evening on which 
the murder was perpetrated here, so that the 
gentleman to whom the vision of the mght 
came upon his bed, could not possibly 
have heard anything of it. And another 
thing I may note, that the murder was so 
wholly improbable, that the real perpetrators 
escaped all suspicion till this dream, and, 
as it proved, rightly, threw it upon them, 
having previously caused the most unfortunate 


arrest and trial of a most unlikely man for a 
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murderer, merely from his having been last 
seen on the spot.” 

“Most extraordinary!” said the judge. 
“ Perhaps, Mr. Whiteman, we don’t under- 
stand everything yet, even in this enlightened 
nineteenth century.” 

“No, my lord,” said the barnister, “I 
certainly do not pretend to understand any- 
thing of this sort. I am bound to receive it, 
as a thoroughly attested fact, and I have much 
pleasure in handing up to your lordship this 
singular document.” 

The letter was handed across the table by 
some of the counsel to the judge, and the 
barnister proceeded :— 

“The prisoner at the bar, it is admitted by 
himself in the depositions taken by the magis- 
trates, and as was and will be also proved by 
two eye-witnesses, was in company with the 
chief criminal, Scammel. It cannot be proved 
that he assisted in the murder itself, but it 
can that he helped to throw the murdered 
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man into the river, and shared the money of 
which the deceased gentleman was plundered ; 
and that the prisoner never, till arrested for 
the crime, took any pains to make the fact 
known to any one. 

“T don’t see,” said the judge, “ how there 
could be two eye-witnesses, unless they are 
partners in the crime who have turned king’s 
evidence, and yet the complete concealment 
of the true perpetrators of the crime have 
brought an innocent person into question 
for it.” 

“Your lordship will soon see the reason 
when the witnesses are called.” 

“Very well; go on,” said the judge. 

The depositions were read, and the evidence 
was then gone through; and as the counsel 
called in the two Shalcrosses, he said, ‘“‘ Now, 
my lord, you will see the two eye-witnesses.” 

The evidence was that with which our 
readers are already acquainted. The jury 
found Hopcraft guilty on the second count— 
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that of being accessory to the fact; and on 
the third—that of concealment ; and Hopcraft 
was very agreeably surprised to find himself 
not condemned to be hanged, but only trans- 
ported to Botany Bay for the term of fourteen 
years. 

When the Shalcrosses were brought up, it 
was at first separately, and then together ; 
and the judge, who had evidently read the 
depositions of Jenny with much interest, put 
several questions to her himself, and both he 
and the court at large showed themselves 
struck by the clearness and shrewdness of her 
answers. In summing up, his lordship said, 
he could not see how these old people could 
have acted differently from what they had 
done. They had evidently been casual wit- 
nesses of the murder, and had from that very 
moment, and ever since, been the real prisoners 
of the murderer—under daily terror of their 
own lives. The instant that they found them- 


selves freed from his szrvezllance, they had 
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hastened to disclose their knowledge of the 
crime. He could not himself connect them 
in any manner with the murder. ‘The jury, 
without withdrawing from the box, pronounced 
them “Not Guilty,” and they were imme- 
diately discharged, to wander again at will 
amongst the country villages, and dream out 
their few remaining days on sunny commons 
and by running brooks. Many a shilling was 
thrust into their hands as they passed through 
the crowd, and issued once more into the open 
air and unimpeded streets. 

A subscription was raised, to send Hop- 
craft’s wife and children out with him, 
amongst our friends at Woodburn, Hillmartin, 
Cotmanhaye, &c., and another of Mr. Wood- 
burn’s labourers was put into his cottage. 

The magistrates of the county, at their next 
sitting after the assizes, sent for Tom Boddily, 
and informed him that the reward of one 
hundred pounds offered by Government for 


the apprehension of the murderer, Scammel, 
q2 
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was awarded to him, and they had received a 
‘Treasury order to pay it to him. The friends 
of the murdered gentleman would, no doubt, 
now pay over to him the two hundred pounds 
which they had offered ; and the Chairman, 
holding out a cheque on the bank for the one 
hundred, said that he had well earned the 
whole amount, and had discharged the duty 
of tracing out and securing that notorious 
criminal in a very praiseworthy manner. He 
advised Tom to allow his employers to invest 
the sum for him, and not let it make him 
unsteady, by leading him to the public- 
house. 

“Sir,” said Tom, respectfully, “I will un- 
dertake that the money shall do me no harm, 
because I would not touch it if it were a 
thousand times the sum. Gentlemen,” he 
said, “‘I have done my duty, I hope, in catch- 
ing that murdering villain, and I am glad of 
it; but I never will, here or anywhere else, 
touch blood-money.” 
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“ Blood-money ? ” said the Chairman. 
“Why, where is the difference between catch- 
ing a murderer and insuring his death, and 
taking the reward for it?” 

“That is just all the difference,” said Tom, 
“to my mind. To secure a murderer is 
every man’s bounden duty. To take a reward 
for getting a man put out of life—well, gen- 
tlemen, it may be all the same, but I’m an 
uneducated man, and can’t see it so. Excuse 
me, but I cannot accept the money—it would 
burn my pocket-bottom out in no time. No, 
gentlemen, no man shall say I did what I did 
for money.” 

Tom made his bow, and retired, to the 
great astonishment of the whole bench, except 
Sir Henry Clavering and Mr. Degge; the 
Chairman observing, as the door closed after 
Tom, “ A crotchety fellow, after all.” 

George Woodburn, who had received orders 
from Miss Drury to pay to Tom the two 
hundred pounds offered by herself and mother, 
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said, “ Well, Tom, so you cannot receive this 
money, then?” 

“No, sir,” said Tom, ‘‘I can’t do it, any- 
how. I am glad that arch rogue is out of 
the way of doing further mischief; but to get 
rich on any man’s death—it’s not the thing, 
somehow.” 

“T can understand you, Tom,” said George, 
“though the greater part of the magistrates 
could not.” 

“And do you know, sir,’ said Tom, “ I 
can tell you what I could not tell them jus- 
ticesP Freddy—the poor boy who taught 
me to play on the pipe and the lark-whistle— 
has been to me again and again in dreams, 
and said, ‘Don’t touch that money, Tom— 
none of it! You've done your duty, and 
may sleep on it; but don’t let any envious 
fellow say you did it to get the three hundred 
pounds. No, don’t touch it, Tom—don’t 
touch it.’ And that is just as it stands, sir. 
I can’t take it. My dutiful thanks to Miss 
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Drury, however.’ And Tom went off about 
his business. 

Tom did not suffer for his conscientious- 
ness, though many, very many people said he 
was more nice than wise. Mr. Heritage 
called Tom the next morning into the library, 
praised his disinterested conduct, and gave 
him a bit of paper, which, on reading, he 
found was the promise of his cottage and 
garden rent-free for his life, and his wife’s 
life, if she survived him. ‘Tom was greatly 
affected. Without saying anything to him, 
Mr. Simon Degge, Sir Henry Clavering, Mr. 
Woodburn, Miss Drury, Mr. Heritage, Mr. 
Fairfax, Mr. Thorsby, and others, subscribed 
a sum of money, which they invested, and 
which would amply suffice to put ont Tom’s 
children at a proper time, and leave a provi- 
sion for his own and his wife’s old age. 

Great was the wonder and the discussion 
at the village inn, the Grey Goose, at this 
refusal of Tom Boddily to take money so 
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honestly his due. Howell Crusoe, who used 
to read the Castleborough papers, and often 
put in absurd things to mystify his hearers, 
and once sent them about saying, on his 
authority, that the great dog of Venus (Doge 
of Venice) was dead, now read all the account 
of the trials at Castleborough, and of Tom’s 
refusal to take the reward. 

“Now that’s out-and-out o’er-dainty of 
Tom Boddily,” said Tim Bentley, the land- 
lord. “It does very well for gentlemen to 
have such tickle stomachs ; but for poor folks 
like Tom, zounds, it’s a robbing of his 
family.” 

“Oh, Tom’s lived so much among gentry,” 
said Job Latter, ‘that I reckon he thinks he’s 
e’en one.” Job had received a handsome 
present from Sir Henry Clavering for his able 
assistance in capturing Scammel; and it 
seemed rather a reflection on him by Tom. 
“Tom,” said he, “is getting as ginger as th’ 
owd mester here at th’ Grange. I seed him 
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and Samul Davis going to hang th’ owd 
tarrier t’other morning in th’ orchard. Th’ 
owd dog was blind and deaf, and continyally 
under everybody’s feet. Well, they hung 
him up, and th’ rope broke, and down he 
came, and began howling as if he did na like 
it. But th’ owd mester picks him up, and 
strokes him, and says, ‘So, so then, poor old 
fellow!’ as if he were only going to crop his 
ears or so, while Samul Davis ties him up 
again. They've such fine feelings, gentry han; 
but Tom is na gentry just yet.” 

“ And why should na we lay hold of and 
put an end to men as would put an end to us 
for a trifle?” said farmer Chaffers. ‘ Does 
na everything put an end to anything as it 
can, if it can feed on’'t? It’s natur, and 
nothing else, and God wills it.” 

“Hold a bit there, Mr. Chaffers,” said 
Crusoe. ‘‘ You must read your Bible better 
than that. It was not God who made things 
so, but it was man and the devil who did it 
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at the fall. God has sent us Christianity, 
and that is opposed to all cruelty in man and 
beast.” 

Hereupon Farmer Chaffers fell into a stout 
argument with Crusoe, and there ensued a 
long and violent debate, which ended, as 
many a debate in a more illustrious assembly, 
where the arguments that are worth anything 
are all on one side, and the votes on the 
other—three-fourths of that village parlament 
wishing the money had been offered to them, 
and they would have shown a little more 
sense than Tom. 

“That would have been a miracle,” said 
Howell Crusoe, knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe, and rising to depart; “for we have not 
all together as much sense as Tom Boddily 
has.” 

“Sense!” said Latter. “Tom has about 
as much sense as that simple Quaker of 
Castleborough, Seth Ward, who is only a 


poor stockinger, and had saved twenty pounds 
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by years of hard work and scraping, and now 
he has gone and given it all away, by a 
guinea at a time, to other poor creatures, 
because he thought it a sin to be laying up 
treasure on earth. If that’s true, then what a 
sinner Mr. Heritage must be, and a good 
many more on ’em!” 

At this there was general laughter, and 
the Woodburn philosophers dispersed to their 
several homes. 

Betty Trapps and Sylvanus Crook got to 
high words, too, over Tom’s refusal of the 
money. Sylvanus had gone down to the 
Grange with a note from his mistress; and, 
while he waited for an answer, Betty came 
down sharp on Sylvanus about Tom. 

“So, Mester Crook, you're making a 
Quaker of Tom Boddily. He’s too nice to 
take money when he’s earned it.” 

“Only what he calls blood-money,” said 
Sylvanus. 


“« Blood-money—stuff! Th’ money is just 
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same as any other money. Does Boddily 
know better than Government as offered it?” 

“Perhaps he does,” said Sylvanus, quietly. 

“Perhaps he does not,” retorted Betty, 
sharply. ‘He could go and catch Scammel, 
and get him hanged, if he had not been 
drownded ; and then—oh, dear no! he could 
not take money for doing it! That’s just 
like catching varmint, and then letting it go 
again, because you can na bear to kill it, poor 
thing. Tom’s brains is getting addled, and 
it’s all through your silly Quakerism.” 

“1 think thou can hardly prove that Tom 
has any concern with Quakerism, or that it is 
silly, Betty.” 

“Well, Mester Crook, it does na grow, 
does na your Quakerism ; and a thing as does 
na grow is silly or worse. If a system has 
salvation in it, it ought to grow, for sim and 
wickedness grow like weeds, and spread like 
wild-fire,—and what’s the use of a religion as 


goes and sits still in a corner, and does na 
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move no more nor a post, and lets souls 
perish by thousands and millions ?—that 
thinks a cocked hat and a coat without a 
collar, or buttons, will stop the devil when 
he’s going about like a roaring lion? [If it is 
good, let it come out and show itself, and not 
sit huddled up in silence like a hen that has 
got the pip. I went one day into th’ Quaker 
meeting in Castleborough; and I looked 
about, and, for the life of me, I could na see 
any preacher. ‘They all sat with their hats 
on, and looked, I could na tell where. At 
last, after a plaguy long time, they shook 
hands, and started up, and went out. Oh, 
what a place to call a place of worship, where 
there’s neither prayer nor praise ! ” 

“There thou art wrong,” said Sylvanus ; 
“T hope there is both. For my own part, 
I know there is; but thou talkest of things 
growing and spreading,—and thou say’st ill 
weeds spread apace. Well, that is true; and 
look thee, Betty, don’t thy people spread so fast 
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as to remind one rather of weeds? If there 
are but few that we acknowledge as fitting 
members of our Society, does not our Saviour 
say, ‘ Narrow is the way, and few there be 
that find it?’ Methodism is so prolific, it 
may be compared to the multiplication of 
vermin, which multiply by thousands. The 
lion, the king of beasts, brings forth but one, 
but then it is a lion.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Betty, greatly exaspe- 
rated, “are we varmint, and you Quakers 
hons? A pretty set of lions, all sitting with 
their hats on in a meeting like so many stocks. 
Sheep, Sylvanus—call them sheep—that’s 
more like it. Now I tell you what it is. 
You won’t take anybody in lest you should 
be taken in by them, and they should get any 
of your blessed money. You would not take 
the man who said he was convinced of Friends’ 
principles, because he had eleven children, and 
heard you took care of all your members. 
Eh, Sylvanus? Eh? We, Mester Crook,— 
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we take in all sorts and sizes. Methodism is 
a general hospital, it takes in all, and cures 
as Many as it can.” 

“That is the best thing, Betty, thou hast 
said yet: and may the Lord enable you to 
cure many.” 

“J dare to say we shall cure a few, Mr. 
Crook,” said Betty, not fully appeased by the 
last compliment, and always Mr. Crooking 
him, when what she called her monkey was 
up,—“ I dare say we shall cure a few; but 
no thanks to sitting and samming altogether 
as if all the deaf and dumb had been raked 
up from the four winds. If fish are to be 
catched, it is not by sitting on the Trent bank 
without line and hook, and wishing for them 
to jump into your creel. It must be by 
praying in season and out of season, and by 
preaching the word with unction. If mester 
niver sowed, he’d niver shear; if he did na 
mow his grass, and his woots (oats) he’d have 
a bare crib in winter, Mr. Crook; and what’s 
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wisdom here is wisdom in them above, I 
reckon. As for saving souls by sitting still 
on bare benches and twiddling yer thumbs, 
it is just as good as telling th’ big miller at 
Cotmanhaye mil! that his corn will grind if 
he lets the water-wheel stand still.” 

Sylvanus was prepared with an answer, 
but had no opportunity of giving it, for the 
reply to his mistress’s note came out of the 
parlour, and he was requested to deliver it 
as quickly as he could. 

“There,” said Betty to herself, “let him 
chew his cud on that as he goes home, with 
his lions and his varmint. Varmint, indeed ! 
There’s a fine fellow for you, who says, when 
he goes to quarterly meeting, or other place 
of Quaker feasting, he looks round the dinner- 
table of them rich Friends and takes what he 
likes least, to mortify his carnal will! And 
he'll never confess as he likes music,—‘ Nor 
does mester,’ he says. Does not he, though? 
And Mester Thorsby tells me as how he’s 
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seen both him and ‘ mester’ listening as 
demurely as owls by daylight to the barracks 
band at Castleborough. And did not Mester 
Thorsby actchully catch Sylvanus listening to 
a ballad-singer 7 th’ street. ‘What, is that 
you, Sylvanus?’ says Mester Thorsby; and 
th’ old sly-boots says, as innocent as th’ par- 
son’s horse, as niver works o’ Sundays, ‘ Yes, 
Friend Thorsby,’ says he, ‘I just staid a 
moment to discover whether the vagabond 
was singing anything likely to corrupt the 
youth.’ Ha, what an old cunning fox !—but 
he'll not come his lions over me again in a 
hurry, I'll warrant.” And Betty gave her 
milk-pails an extra-scouring ; for a “ bit of a 
raffle,’ as she called it, always made her put 
out her energies, and she laughed to herself 
as she thought how she should tell it all to 
Sukey Priddo, as they went to Hillmartin 
chapel together on Sunday ; and how Sukey 
would roast Sylvanus again about his lions. 


VoL. OI. z 


CHAPTER VII. 
A QUAKER WEDDING, AND ANOTHER WEDDING. 


“Wet, Frank Leroy is not only back 
again,” said Thorsby, at the Grange on Sun- 
day after the trial of Hopcraft, “but he is 
amazing jolly. I think some little bird must 
have whistled to him out in India there, and 
sent him home so nimbly; don’t you think 
so, Letty ?” 

“ Likelier things have happened,” said Letty, 
with a merry smile in her eyes. 

“And unlikelier too,’ added Thorsby. 
“« Frank has taken the very largest and hand- 
somest house in the Park, too, with a charm- 
ing Jarge garden and pleasure-grounds running 
down to the little nver, and looking across to 
Rockville ; and, really, I could fancy we could 
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see it from here. What does that mean, 
Letty? Do young bachelors require now-a- 
days such great houses?” 

Letty laughed. ‘“ Young men are rather 
ambitious now-a-days, it must be confessed. 
Perhaps Dr. Leroy thinks he will secure thy 
little bird, which lured him back, in a fine cage 
before long.” 

“That is just what I was thinking,” said 
Thorsby ; “and somehow I have been con- 
tinually meeting Mrs. Heritage and Millicent 
going about the town amongst the shops, and 
Millicent looks as spry as ever,—quite killing 
with those dark eyes and eyelashes of hers. 
It is really delightful.” 

“They are buying up remnants and bar- 
gains, I dare say,” said Letty, archly, “ for 
making up for the poor against winter.” 

“J dare say,” said Thorsby. “ However, 
I am charmed above everything to have Frank 
back.” 


«« He must be astonished,” said Mr. Wood- 
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burn, “at the exact truth of his dream. I shall 
be for ever obliged to him for the effect of it.” 

“Oh,” said Thorsby, “you should have 
seen him blush the other day in court, where 
we were sitting together, when the judge 
began asking about it. And when he asked 
whether the gentleman was called Bunyan ! 
Frank is rather afraid that sobriquet may 
stick to him; but no matter, I can see he will 
have his consolations. I don’t know when I 
have enjoyed myself so much as the other 
evening when, after dinner with us, he, I, 
and Letty put our feet on the fender, and got 
into a great talk on old times. The doctor 
gave us some touches out of his apprentice 
days, that were regular fun. You know that 
great fellow, Surgeon Green, who rides this 
way sometimes on a great dark bay horse. 
Frank was apprentice to him, and of all the 
precious cowards, he is the primest. One 
night, Frank said he came to his chamber- 
door, and said in a whisper, ‘Get up, Frank, 
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directly ; there are thieves in the house! they 
are in the garret-—come in through the sky- 
hight, no doubt. Up in a minute!’ Frank 
tumbled out all in a tremble, got his clothes on 
in the dark, after putting his arm first into-one 
pocket and then into another, instead of into 
the sleeves, shaking all over like a man with 
an ague. When he got into the passage, 
there stood Green, and said, in a scared whis- 
per, ‘Hark! they are in the garret amongst 
the bottles! ’—(they kept all their stock of 
physic-bottles there)—‘ Don’t you hear them? 
There! down goes a lot more! Run up, 
Frank, and see how many of them there 
are.’ 

«No, sir,’ said Frank, ‘ you had better go. 
They would not make a mouthful of me; but 
you're so strong.’ 

“No,” said Green, ‘go this instant, and 
Ill stop them here if they offer to come 
down.’ 

“He struck a light, and gave Frank a 
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candle, and said, ‘ Just look in, and see who 
is there, and then lock the door outside, if 
you can.’ 

“Frank went trembling up; the candle 
wagged about in his hand as if he had been 
switching about a whip. His heart was in 
his mouth every time he heard a fresh crash 
amongst the bottles. At length, he was at 
the door, but he was too much afraid to open 
it. ‘Quick! Quick!’ said his master from 
below, in a wild, loud whisper. Frank pushed 
open the door. Out went his candle with a 
strong wind, but not before he saw the cause 
of all the alarm—their great tom-cat, who had 
been shut up in the room, and was trying to 
find a way out, dart out of the door, and 
down the stairs. 

«There! he is coming!’ shouted Frank, 
and the next moment he heard Dr. Green’s 
chamber-door slammed to, and the key turned 
inside. Frank sat down on the top step of 


the stairs, and laughed outrageously.” 
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“What a coward must that Green be!” 
said Mr. Woodburn. 

“Another time, Green called up Frank, 
and said he was sure thieves were not only in 
the house this time, but they were murdering 
the old cook; he could hear her groans. 
‘Run, then!’ said Frank; ‘my dear sir, 
don’t let her be murdered !’ 

“« No,’ said Green, ‘do you run up, Frank. 
You’re much less than I am. If they fired at 
me, they could not possibly miss me. There, 
run up, there’s a good fellow. And here's a 
pistol for you. Shoot the first rogue you see, 
without mercy.’ 

“He thrust a pistol into Frank’s trembling 
hand, and pushed him up-stairs. This time 
it appeared really awful. At the next floor 
he distinctly heard frightful groans from the 
cook’s chamber. ‘The door stood partly open, 
and, by the dim light from a window beyond 
her bed, he could see something moving to 


and fro near the bed. ‘They are murdering 
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the old woman, and no mistake!’ said Frank 
to himself; and in a voice so strange with 
fear that it doubly frightened him to hear it, 
he cried out, ‘ Who are you, there?’ 

“A shriek from the cook made the blood 
run through him with an icy shiver, and a start. 

««« What is it?” cried Frank. 

“ «QO Lor’, sir,’ said the cook, in a tone of 
terror, ‘it is only me, sir! I have such a 
nasty pain in my—my—stomach, and I’ve 
been downstairs for a little peppermint-water.’ 

“« But what are you doing out of bed now, 
with a pain in your stomach? That will only 
make it worse, said Frank. 

«Qh, Mr. Frank!’ said the cook, ‘I am 
only holding on to the bed-post a little, to 
help me to abide the pain.’ 

“<T'll fetch you something,’ said Frank ; 
but, first of all, he shouted down-stairs to his 
master. ‘Come hither, directly, master, for I 
think it’s all up with the cook.” Whereupon 
Green, as he expected, banged to his 
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chamber-door, and locked it inside, to Frank’s 
infinite delight. Presently Frank came up 
with a good dose of compound tincture of 
cardamoms for the cook, which soon set her 
all ight ; and he tumbled into his bed again, 
to laugh himself asleep.” 

“What an arrant coward,’ said Mr. 
Woodburn again, “is that Green!” 

“When Frank was nearly out of his 
time,” Thorsby went on, “ Green’s brother— 
a doctor in a country place in Yorkshire— 
wanted to go to the sea-side for a month. 
And then, the country people being too busy 
with their harvests to be sick, he got this 
valiant Mr. Green of ours to send Frank 
Leroy to look after any casual patient that 
should turn up. Frank enjoyed it wonder- 
fully. It was a very fine country, and he had 
a good horse to nde, and it was quite a treat 
for him to go cantering about amongst the 
jolly farmers there. 

“One day he was sent for to a farm-house, 
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to see some one, and said he would make up 
the physic, and they could send a boy for it. 
He made it up, and set it in the surgery 
properly addressed. The boy came when he 
was just gone into a neighbour's, and the 
servant sent the lad into the surgery to wait 
for him. When he came home, soon after, 
the servant said the boy had bolted out of the 
house as if his head was on fire, and gone 
away without the medicine. Frank was a 
httle astonished ; but on looking round the 
surgery, he soon perceived the cause. The 
Jad, with a lad’s curiosity, had been looking 
into things ; and, amongst others, had opened 
a cupboard-door where hung a skeleton. He 
had evidently had such a fnght, that he did 
not stop to shut the door again, or the door 
of the surgery, or of the house after him. The 
medicine had to be sent. 

“A day or two after, as Frank was nding 
towards the farm to see his patient again, in a 


deep, narrow lane, he met the boy coming 
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towards him. Now, he thought, I shall hear 
all about it. But he was mistaken; for the 
moment the lad recognised the tall, slender 
figure of the young doctor, he scrambled up 
the lofty bank, hke a cat or a monkey, and 
bolted through the hedge into the field above. 

“* Hillo, hillo, there, boy!’ cried Frank, 
‘I want to speak to you.’ 

“* Nay, nay, cried the boy, ‘I'll na come 
near thee. I knaw thee, I knaw thee! though 
thou’s got thy claiths on. I seed thee i’ th’ 
cupboard !’ ” 

After a hearty laugh of the whole company, 
Thorsby said, ‘‘ Well, take my word for it, 
the man who tells such stories, and enjoys 
them, is no despairing swain.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said George Woodburn. 

One fine May morning that spring, the sun 
was shining over the dewy landscape as 
genially as it used to shine before the dark 
days fell on Woodburn Grange. The larks 


were caroling as high and inspiringly in the 
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blue air. The young corn was growing as 
greenly, and the weeders were in the midst of 
it with their spuds, rooting up the thistles, 
and with their hands pulling the bright yellow 
charlock out of it. From tree to tree rung 
the notes of the thrush and blackbird, and the 
cuckoo shouted her musical, quaint monotone 
from the new amber-coloured foliage of the 
spreading oak. ‘The brooks mppled and 
tinkled so sweetly down the shadowy glens 
to the river, and the river glid along as fair 
and as peacefully as if it had never seen a 
winter or a crime. There was a glow of 
flowers along the luxuriant hedge-row banks. 
There was a golden fire of flowers all over the 
pastures, and a spinit of tranquil joy lay over 
all the scene, the outward image of the peace 
and joy which had once more returned to that 
pleasant neighbourhood. 

All at once the bells of Hillmartin burst 
out with a merry peal, as if they had caught 
the contagion of happy nature, and sent their 
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musical cadences over wood and valley, giving 
them the voice of delight, which seemed only 
wanting to communicate their full tide of 
new-born pleasure to the hearts of men. 
The next instant, the three old jangling 
bells of Cotmanhaye broke out into the best 
music that they could make, which was but 
indifferent, but yet had a note of glad- 
ness in it, like the voice of some uncouth 
labourer, whom nature never meant for a 
musician, but who goes homeward over the 
dusky slopes of evening, chanting discordantly 
some rude country song,—there was a happy 
heart in its limping clangour, which made it 
welcome. The discord mingling with the 
harmony of the bells of Hillmartin was toned 
down into a symphony which was familiar to 
the ears of the people of the neighbourhood, 
who knew that it meant, at least, rejoicing. 
At once the weeders in the corn, and the 
cottagers in the villages of Hillmartin and 
Woodburn, stood still, and said, “ What is 
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that for?” And presently, from one quarter 
or another came the answer, “ It is a peal of 
welcome for Mr. George Woodburn, who last 
night brought home his wife to Bilts’ Farm.” 

“ Wife to Bits’) Farm! Why, what 
wife?” 

‘“Why, Miss Drury, to be sure!” was the 
answer of women’s unerring instincts. “‘ Who 
else should it be?” 

“And all forgotten and forgiven?” said 
the simple people, thoughtfully. 

“There was nothing to forgive,” said one 
clear-headed village woman. ‘But there are 
things, no doubt, which can never be for- 
gotten; and Miss Drury must have a stout 
heart to come back after what has passed 
here.” 

“There’s that in the case,” said an old, 
grey-headed fellow, “that has the stoutest 
heart of all—and that is, true love for a true 
man; and if there be a true man, it is our 
sober, steady, sensible George Woodburn. 
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May God bless him as he deserves; and He 
has surely begun it in giving him such a 
sweet, brave-hearted wife as Elizabeth Drury. 
You may see it in her face, the very first time 
you look in it, that she’s one of nature’s true 
women —loving, and kind, and _ sensible. 
Thank God, for sending another such a lady 
here.” 

The event was a holiday in Woodburn, and 
Hillmartin, and Cotmanhaye, though nobody 
stopped their work for it; but there was a 
talking, and a burst of good wishes, and a 
flush of pleasure in the women’s eyes, and a 
bright, hearty look about the men, that 
showed that by everybody’s consent George 
Woodburn had made the right choice. 

Soon there were seen horsemen, and car- 
riages full of ladies, driving up towards Bilts’ 
Farm—Claverings and Woodburns, Heritages 
and Thorsbys, Degges and Fairfaxes. Coming 
and going they were, and all looking as if 
some good thing had happened to them all. 
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“Who could have thought it,” said the 
villagers, “ only two years ago?” Soon were 
seen George Woodburn and his tall, buxom, 
cheery-looking wife, walking soberly down 
towards the Grange, and all the heads of 
Woodburn Green put out to have a look after 
the handsome couple. And to see Letty 
Thorsby spring out of the porch of the 
Grange, and fly half down towards the 
garden-gate to meet her new sister, and such 
an embracing and kissing. And then, little 
Leonard Thorsby, with his flaxen locks, like a 
little burst of sunshine, scampering after his 
mother, and snatched up and kissed, and held 
out at arm’s-length, and admired, heavy 
as he was, by George! And then, Mr. 
and Mrs. Woodburn hurrying out, and then 
such hugging and kissing again, and all 
hurrying into the house, for George says, 
laughing, “ Do just look ! all the Green is out 
watching you!” So in they pop in a crowd. 
“Well!” say the villagers, “there never was 
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a woman welcome to a house, if that one is 
not.” 

But in the midst of Elizabeth Woodburn’s 
joy, there was a dark spot from which she 
shrunk, as it ever and anon came into her 
mind. There was somewhere down below 
the Grange a dreadful place, called Wink’s 
Ferry, which she and everyone wished could 
be obliterated from the country. All that 
could be done, George Woodburn had done. 
He had had put up a board by the river, with 
the large words WoopBurn Ferry upon it ; 
and all the people both there and at Rock- 
ville and at Cotmanhaye were requested 
never more to utter the hateful word Wink’s. 
It was to be buried in deepest oblivion, so 
that it should never fall like a sudden knell 
on the heart of his beloved bride. 

Yet mighty as is the power which says in 
the heart of woman, ‘‘ Whither thou goest, I 
will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge : 


thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
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my God: where thou diest, will I die, and 
there will I be buried: the Lord do so to me, 
and more also, if aught but death part thee 
and me,”—yet it was many a long day, yea, 
long year, before Elizabeth Woodburn could 
descend to the river-side below the Grange. 
There was a spot of horror there that made 
her whole nature shrink. There was a dark 
shadow which hung over that spot, which 
was a spectre lurking beneath the otherwise 
sunny pleasantness of her fate, which she 
would have given some years of her life to 
have banished. 

Her mother remained in Yorkshire, and 
would never come near the fatal neighbour- 
hood. 

But one fine summer’s evening, as Elizabeth 
and George were wandering in the orchard of 
the Grange, Elizabeth said, with a sad serious- 
ness, to him, “ George, I have a mind to go 
down to the ferry—it haunts me continually. 
I cannot get md of it. I dream of it as dark 
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and dreadful; and I think, if I could see it 
on such an evening as this, I should be less 
affected by it afterwards.” 

George looked anxiously at her, and then 
said—‘ My dear Elizabeth, weigh well your 
strength; if you could bear it, I think, too, 
it might have a good effect.” He gave her 
his arm, and they proceeded down the 
orchard; he opened the little gate, of which 
each member of the family carried a key, and 
they passed out to the nver side. Without a 
word, they walked down to the ferry; a more 
tranquil scene it was impossible for the human 
eye to look upon; the mver ran full and 
peacefully, gliding on, the clear gravel seen 
through its translucent waters. On all sides 
green meadows, and peaceful banks, overhung 
with the verdurous trees, the thrush and 
blackbird chanting as if the whole were 
ground hallowed to repose, presented any- 
thing but a revolting aspect. 


Notwithstanding George saw Elizabeth’s 
s 2 
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eye run excitedly from object to object, he 
knew she was calculating where everything 
had occurred that she had read of. He felt 
her shudder by his side; and he said,—“ Let 
us go back, my dear Elizabeth.” 

“No, no,” said she, in a voice firm, but 
full of deep feeling; “let us go on, let us 
cross, it will do me good.” They went on, 
George pulled the boat across, and Elizabeth 
looked around over those expansive meadows. 
She then proposed to return, and in the same 
silence they retraced their steps, and went 
up the orchard to the summer-house in the 
garden. Elizabeth sat down, and looked pale 
and faint. 

“] will run for some wine,” said George. 

‘“No, no wine, George; bring me Letty’s 
Eau-de-Cologne.” 

George was quickly back. Elizabeth 
bathed her forehead and inhaled the odour, 
and then faintly smiling, said,—* I am better, 
and I shall be better ; I am glad I have forced 
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myself to cross that ferry, it has given me a 
different picture in my mind. I shall gradu- 
ally get to see that only, and I shall be so 
much happier.” 

And this eventually became the case. The 
ferry was not a place that Elizabeth ever de- 
sired to see; there was indeed scarcely any 
reason that she should go near it ; but in her 
mind the horrible images of the fatal event, as 
she had read them, had now been softened and 
concealed, to a certain degree, by the summer 
evening tranquillity which she had seen, and 
in the ordinary life at home, the most painful 
sensations had disappeared on any mention of 
Woodburn Ferry. ‘In a country which we 
both love so much,” she said to her husband, 
“IT would not have a single thing which can 
cause Me a pang or a regret.” 

Not many weeks after the marnage of 
George Woodburn, one morning there was 
grave bustle in the streets of Castleborough. 
The tide was observed to be tending towards 
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the Friends’ Meeting, and on arriving there, a 
number of handsome carriages were seen 
drawn up before the usually so quiet door of 
that simple tabernacle of silent worshippers. 
On entering the somewhat large, but very 
simple meeting-house, with its white-washed 
walls and plain deal benches, a very different 
congregation to its usually grave-faced and 
gravely-dressed one, was seen assembled. 
Every part of it was crowded with people 
whose gay costume, especially those of the 
ladies, made the members of the Society, who 
were scattered amongst them, look but like 
little dottings in a lively picture. The walls of 
the meeting-house were panelled with plain 
unpainted deal about five feet high, and a 
raised seat ran along them, on which many of 
the best known Friends had taken their places, 
intermingled with some of the most distin- 
guished people of the town and neighbour- 
hood. Along the whole front of the meeting- 


house ran a gallery raised some steps above 
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the body of the place, breasted in front 
by a balustered railing. In this gallery, 
which was accessible from both the centre and 
each end, sat conspicuous in the costliest but 
plainest of silks, Mrs. Heritage, and by her 
side her sister-in-law, a most silential and 
antique-looking personage—Dorothy Qualm, 
wife of that great professor of Silence, David 
Qualm, whose solemn face and exactly trian- 
gular hat were seen under this gallery on a 
seat fronting the whole of the assembly. In 
front of this seat stood a rather large table, 
with pens and ink and blotting-paper; and a 
vacancy was left on the seat itself of consider- 
able extent. 

All was evidently curiosity and expectation. 
Never had so gay and crowded a gathering 
appeared in that house, not even when the 
most noted Public Friend, that is, ministering 
Friend, or preacher, from London, Ireland, 
America, or elsewhere, had had the whole 
town called together, to hear what he, or she, 
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expected, but was not sure, that the Spirit 
would give him or her to say. To-day, the 
brilliant assembly appeared pretty certain of 
something of interest turning up, and every 
time that the door behind them opened, there 
was a general turning round, and often to a 
disappointment. At length, however, there 
was certainly an unusual bustle in the lobby ; 
the door was opened with an air of import- 
ance by the tall, quaint figure of William 
Theobold, the drab three-corner-hatted coach- 
man of the eccentric Mr. Barthe, dentist and 
wit; and in walked up the centre aisle, if it 
might be so called, no other, arm in arm, 
than Dr. Frank Leroy and Miss Millicent 
Heritage. They were followed by their im- 
mediate relatives, and advanced and seated 
themselves in the centre of the seat under the 
gallery facing the people. ‘There was a 
general stir and excitement amongst the 
whole spectator body, and many bright smiles 


and knowing nods to one another amongst 
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the ladies,—soon, however, subsiding into a 
ceep silence. The bride and bridegroom had 
to-day conformed, in a great measure, to the 
costume of the Society. Millicent was dressed 
in a lovely dress of richest white satin, and a 
jaunty though Quaker bonnet of the same 
material. A white veil covered but did not 
completely obscure her face, in which her 
peculiarly oriental style of beauty ap- 
peared the more piquant from that simple 
but truly bridal costume. The Doctor had a 
plain suit of black, with his coat collarless, 
certainly, but cut, it might have been, by a 
Court tailor, for appearance at a royal levee. 
He appeared at once a very handsome, in- 
tellectual young man, a gentleman and a 
Friend. 

«« What a lucky fellow !—such a wife, and 
such a fortune! ”’ was the thought of most of 
the spectators; and there was no doubt that 
Frank Leroy thought the same. It was 
clearly enough written on his grave but 
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happy face. Around and about the young 
couple might be seen Mr. Heritage, Mr. 
Fairfax, the humorous-looking George Barthe, 
Sir Henry and Lady Clavering, Thorsby and 
his Letty, Mr. and Mrs. Woodburn, and 
George and Elizabeth, and with them the 
Degges. 

After a little pause Mrs. Heritage took off 
her bonnet, dropped softly on her knees in 
the gallery, and put up a short but fervent 
prayer for God’s blessing on the ceremony 
about to take place. Then another little 
pause of expectation, and the bridegroom 
took the bnde by the hand; they rose, and 
in the simple formula of words prescribed by 
the Society, declared that they took each other 
as husband and wife, and promised mutual 
love and fidelity till death did them part. On 
sitting down, there was soon a bustle of unrol- 
ling paper on the table, and the clerk of the 
meeting laid the certificate of marriage before 


the contracting parties for their signatures. 
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Then the parents and immediate relatives 
signed it in attestation ; after which there was 
a crowding and a moving up from all quarters 
of those who were desirous of appending their 
names to so peculiar a document. Whilst 
this was doing the newly-married pair, and 
their nearest of kin, withdrew, and then was 
heard a rapid rolling away of carriages. 

After a short time spent amongst the plea- 
sant hills and rocky dales of Derbyshire, Dr. 
Leroy and his wife returned to their handsome 
house in Castleborough Park. If appearances 
might be relied on, Millicent Leroy had, after 
all, found in Frank Leroy, the man of her 
heart. The little season of illusion which had 
once enwrapped her had left no traces behind 
it, but such as time had already very much 
obliterated, and which the affection and merits 
of a most highly esteemed and popular hus- 
band were likely to render ever less percep- 
tible. A very sunny and velvet path was 
theirs. Vast wealth, a married home and a 
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parental one existed for them, for, like Wood- 
burn Grange, Fair Manor was the resort of the 
younger branches in almost daily intercourse. 
A sphere of great usefulness, as well as of a 
splendid future, lay before Dr. and Millicent 
Leroy ; and those who believe they will show 
themselves worthy of such superb advantages, 
we may venture to prognosticate will not be 
deceived. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IT IS ALL OWING TO LETTY. 


Oovr history may wind itself up in com- 
fort. The dark cloud which fell on the happy 
home at Woodburn has thoroughly dispersed. 
Though there is no longer such a cluster of 
young life there as made its old shady rooms, 
and its garden alleys, and its pleasant fields 
ring with laughter and merriment in the days 
of our great hayfield féte, a sober happiness 
rests on that now familiar Grange. Mr. and 
Mrs. Woodburn live a life of quiet enjoy- 
ment, only interrupted by frequent invasions 
of children and friends that send a fresh tide 
of pleasure around them, and make even the 
old times seem pale in comparison. 


From the breezy hill of Cotmanhaye come 
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Sir Henry and Lady Clavering, from Bilts’ 
Farm walks down the sunny and sensible 
Elizabeth, whilst George is ever to and 
fro, superintending both farms at the same 
time. Every few days Letty Thorsby comes 
driving over with her children. Children? 
Yes, did I not tell you that she has a little 
fairy-like daughter, bright Ann Woodburn 
Thorsby, as well as that sturdy growing Leo- 
nard, who is always wanting to go to Fair 
Manor, to hear Tom Boddily play on that 
wonderful pipe and lark whistle? and on 
Sundays, over comes Thorsby, and there is a 
hfe in the house with the young people, and 
children and nurses, comers and goers, that is 
better than any of the old times. Thorsby 
has always some pleasant story of somebody 
or other to relate, and the other day he was 
amusing them with an account of an old aunt 
of his, who says it is a lucky thing her 
memory fails so. She had heard of a man 


who had written a book about the pleasures of 
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memory, but for her part she thought it was 
a pleasure to forget. ‘It is a pleasure that 


’ 


old age brings,” she says, “for then things 
come new again to us. It is because people 
forget that they tell their old stories over 
again, and read their old books. Not to 
forget would be to be poor; to forget is to 
enjoy twice, and sometimes much oftener.” 
But a word about Thorsby and forgetting. 
There are things that he has not yet learned 
to forget, and they keep him sober. Cheerful 
and even joyous, as he often seems in his own 
intimate circle of friends, there are dark 
thoughts that often come across him; and at 
times he is low, very low and desolate in 
heart, and it then requires all Letty’s genial 
glow of nature’s and affection’s sunshine to 
keep him up and keep him going. The days 
of his folly and his guilt come back upon 
him, and he remembers the dark, estranged 
and even contemptuous bearing of his most re- 


spected townsmen towards him; and he knows, 
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that if he had not had a Letty Woodburn for 
his wife, but some proud and indignant dame 
who would have spurned the dust of his 
threshold from her, and abandoned him to the 
more than seven devils that were in his blood, 
he would now have been a lost man, lost body 
and soul for ever. 

It was because of this noble-heartedness 
of his wife, because she had drawn him back, 
and soothed and attracted, instead of exaspe- 
rating him, and driving him headlong down 
the precipice of perdition on which he was 
already staggering, that he felt the keenest 
shame and remorse at his treatment of her. 
There was a time, he felt, when a few words 
of just reproach from her would have stung 
him to a ruious desperation, and these words 
had never been spoken. Oh! in those dreary 
winter days and nights at Tunckhannock in 
the far-off American forests, how these thoughts 
had come in upon him, and scorched and 


wrung him, and made him cry out aloud, 
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“Fool! fool!” And yet with the spring 
came the loving letter of that ever-faithful wife, 
reminding him of the Redeemer’s heavenly 
words, “Gather up the fragments, that nothing 
be lost!” Nothing, not even a fragment of 
anything belonging to that immortal God- 
derived thing —the soul—was to be lost, if 
any effort, any faith could save it; and 
Thorsby had then made a vow, that he would 
devote his life, his strength, his everything to 
make a recompense to God and to that faithful 
woman. And he had kept it. 

It was long before he could regain the 
favourable opinion of his townsmen; and 
especially of those more noble-minded ones 
whose esteem he especially coveted. Dark, 
cold looks, estranged faces, that did not deign 
even a recognition: a leaving out and pass- 
ing over him, in all public and benevolent 
works and subscriptions in the town, as if his 
very money were contamination. Yet his wife 
had prepared the way for his reception at 
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Woodburn, and had induced her father and 
family to meet him in a friendly manner. In 
his own house in Castleborough, there was 
always a bright look, and a pleasant word, 
and a cheery hearth, and all the news of the 
place that could cast a lively spell over the 
dinner or the tea-table was detailed in Letty’s 
happiest manner. It was like stepping from 
winter to summer, out of the streets where 
some bitter cut had been experienced, or where 
some side-long glance of the passer by, had 
said plainly, “Oh, there goes that abandoned 
Thorsby, and he dares to show his face here 
again !”’ 

Nothing but this firm, fast, heart-strength- 
ening anchorage of home could have made 
Thorsby stand out this time of justly incurred 
contempt and reproach. He knew that many 
said that Thorsby had no ballast in him, and 
that some day he would break down again as 
intolerably as ever. It was this consciousness, 
combined with his sense of the love that had 
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saved him, and that cared for no scorn, no 
malicious misconstruction of her actions; no 
taunts that she was trying to make a bulrush 
into a stable tree, so that she could save him 
still, that made him resolve to stand firm by 
the help of God, and thus give her the 
reward of a conquest so dearly and nobly 
striven after. 

Thorsby found that his affairs, under the 
careful and conscientious management of 
Thomas Barnsdale and Letty, had flourished. 
The trade in London had greatly expanded 
under the judicious control of the agent whom 
Mr. Barnsdale had put there, and whom, in 
the days of his folly, Thorsby would have dis- 
missed, if the American crisis had allowed 
him time. Since his return from New York, 
his business had equally prospered in the 
hands of the new house with which he had 
entrusted it. Worldly strength was, therefore, 
given to him to enable hin to persevere; and 


even whilst his own character was at a very 
232 
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ow estimate in his native town, he was busily 
engaged in schemes for the safeguard of the 
character of others. 

Whilst he was absent, and Letty attended 
the warehouse and counting-house, she 
observed that in the lobby of the warehouse 
there were continually people waiting, who 
were bringing in work, or expecting it being 
given out. There was a considerable number 
of young women amongst these, who had to 
remain there for hours sometimes amongst 
men and youths, who did not appear the most 
suitable companions for them. On speaking 
to Thomas Barnsdale about this, he said that 
he had long thought they ought to do some- 
thing to amend this state of things. He had 
heard complaints from young women of the 
language and conduct of some young men 
there, and had dismissed one or two for their 
doings. 

“But,” said Letty, “ cannot we curtail this 


waiting by establishing certain regulations, as 
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to the bringing in and sending out work, at 
least so far as relates to the town?” 

Thomas Barnsdale thought, at first, this 
would be difficult of accomplishment; but 
Letty went earnestly into the subject, and 
soon showed him that by gradual management 
it might be done. In the meantime she had a 
small room, adjoining the lobby, used as a 
ware-room, cleared out, a good fire kept in it 
in winter, some books laid on the table, and 
this was made the women’s waiting-room. The 
plan gave immense satisfaction to the women, 
and was soon imitated ine other great esta- 
blishments. Thorsby was extremely pleased 
with this arrangement, and he proposed that 
a school should be opened for the children 
of the work-people, who lived very much in 
one part of the town. ‘This was set on foot, 
and answered well. Mr. G. Dell had built a 
very handsome and airy school for poor chil- 
dren, but ‘Thorsby persuaded him, and some 


other benevolent people, to join him in a 
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plan for opening day-schools in all parts of the 
town where the working classes lived. A 
committee was formed for this purpose of 
both gentlemen and ladies, who superintended 
the schools once set on foot, each of their own 
sex. The same committee took upon them to 
make visits to the houses of the workpeople, in 
order to see that they were well drained, and 
otherwise kept clean and healthy. The visit 
of the cholera at this time made both nich and 
poor acquiescent in such visits of inspection. 
Thorsby’s purse was always liberally open for 
all those purposes, and the earnest gravity 
and sound sense with which he went about 
these social reforms, did much to restore him 
to the good opinion of his most distinguished 
townsmen and townswomen. ‘They began to 
say, amongst themselves, ‘After all, Mrs. 
Thorsby had more sense than we had. What 
a wonder this will be if Thorsby holds on as 
he is acting now.” 

But the foothold that he felt he was gaining 
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made him more determined than ever. He 
said to himself, “ Rather than fall back again, 
I would go off to the woods of Indiana and 
swing that sobering hammer for another win- 
ter!” He projected a splendid building for 
a people’s hall, and put down £4000 for his 
subscription to it. In a while he saw this 
handsome house, with ample and airy rooms 
for lectures; for popular public gatherings of 
the people, for a library, and news and coffee- 
rooms, erected in a near suburb, and lighted 
and warmed in winter in so comfortable a 
manner that it became the great resort of the 
working men. He himself gave the first 
opening lecture on the advantages of educa- 
tion and combination for mutual improve- 
ment amongst the artisan classes ; and others 
of his townsmen followed his example, and 
kept up a weekly or fortmghtly course of 
lectures on suitable subjects. In all these 
plans he was joined cordially by Mr. Dell 
and the son of William Fairfax, who was 
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now coming forward in all the popular works 
which had been advocated by his father, who 
was now beginning to feel the desire of well- 
advanced years for rest. Dr. Leroy was an 
ever-active coadjutor in the promotion of 
sanitary plans, schools, and lectures. He 
invited the working men, in order to lead 
them occasionally into the open air, to bring 
him plants, stones, or other objects of nature; 
on which he gave them scientific lectures de- 
scriptive of their places in Natural History, 
and their uses. These became very popular. 
Meantime Mrs. Thorsby, Mrs. Heritage, 
Mrs. Leroy, and many other ladies, were now, 
since Mrs. Leroy’s marriage, become a very 
strong party, and were greatly employed in 
looking after the poor, seeing that they 
sent their children to the schools, that they 
kept their houses clean and sweet, and that 
they were provided with all proper clothing 
for the winter months. ‘They established 


homes for young women who were out of 
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place, and seeking new engagements, which 
were also offices of inquiry for servants, 
which they found of great use, in not only 
expediting the procurement of good domes- 
tics, but in preventing much demoralisation 
during the intervals of services in young 
women. Nor did they overlook the old. They 
found that there was always a certain number 
of old, superannuated servants, who, unable 
to save sufficient for their latter days, had 
no resource but the workhouse, to which they 
looked with so much repugnance, that they 
often continued to linger in wretched lodg- 
ings, and suffer incredible misery and star- 
vation rather than be compelled to go into one 
of these last sad scenes of “ waiting for death.” 
For these a suitable home was opened, where 
a little maintained them; and where they 
were, as far as they were able, employed in 
such sewing as was needed for the Dorcas 
Society, &c. 


In his explorations of the purlieus of the 
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town in prosecution of these popular objects, 
Thorsby observed how closely the dwellings 
of the poor were jammed upon one another. 
Every little spot of a back-yard was bought 
up for the building of a factory, and every 
day the unhealthiness of this crowding was 
becoming more obvious. Asking himself 
what was the remedy for this evil, he imme- 
diately remembered that all round the higher 
part of the town, the very part most adapted 
for building, the land was denied to this im- 
portant object by being town land. Every 
year till ‘“ Lammas-tide,” temporary fences 
were put up, extremely ugly in themselves, 
being of hurdles or dead thorns, the natural 
hedges being only in fragments, and after the 
hay was cut, all these temporary fences were 
thrown down or withdrawn, and the whole 
ground became a desolate, unsightly waste, 
over which the rabble ranged in listless idle- 
ness, or engaged in boxing and dog-fighting. 


The corporation, who deemed themselves most 
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useful and patriotic conservators of the rights 
of the freedmen, had maintained the freedom 
of these lands from full inclosure most jea- 
lously ; making every man who became a 
member of the corporation take an oath never 
to vote for an inclosure. Thorsby saw that 
whilst no one, except a few butchers, derived 
any benefit from the keeping open of these 
lands, the greatest evils were inflicted on the 
town by it; that the whole of that side of the 
place was made hideous by it; there was no 
longer the necessary room for the natural 
expansion of the town till this obstruction was 
removed. He took his resolve at once. 

At the next vacancy for a town councillor, 
he presented himself; he was unanimously 
returned ; and on the presentation of the usual 
oath against an inclosure, he begged to de- 
cline the taking of it till he had made a few 
remarks. ‘The town clerk who offered the 
oath to him was very peremptory, and told 
him he must take it or not take it, without 
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observation. But Thorsby was as positive, 
and prevailed. In a few plain statements he 
showed to the council the severe injuries 
which the town, its beauty, its trade, its 
health, suffered from the want of land to 
extend itself upon; that it possessed the most 
admirable ground for houses and gardens, for 
factories and streets on these Lammas lands, 
which did no good to the freedmen, though a 
suitable compensation for their right, properly 
invested, would do them a permanent good. 
To the astonishment of the town, the whole 
corporation voted for the measure at once. 
In less than a year Thorsby had the satis- 
faction of seeing an act of parliament obtamed 
for that purpose; and in a few years the 
whole of those so long desolated fields covered 
with handsome villas, gardens, airy streets, 
and public edifices ; schools, alms-houses for 
the decayed members of different trades; a 
blind asylum in an open, healthy situation, 
under the care of the principal ladies and 
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gentlemen of the place, where the children, 
under a wise system of instruction, presented 
one of the most interesting sights that suf- 
fermg humanity can offer to the benevolent 
heart; and where they were preparing, too, 
for different occupations, which such instruc- 
tions alone made possible to them. 

The success of this great scheme, and the 
serious and kindly zeal with which Thorsby 
had carried it out, completed that regard of 
his townsmen which had been gradually re- 
viving towards him. The steady decorum, the 
real wisdom of his deportment and life, and 
the high regard in which they saw him held 
by the most eminent of his townsmen, emi- 
nent as much for their virtues as their wealth, 
raised Thorsby to a pitch of popularity with 
the masses which was an enthusiasm. He 
was declared to be the pre-eminent friend of 
the people, and they determined to send him 
to parliament. In this idea, those, indeed, 


who could at that time send him to parlia- 
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ment, happened to coincide. Thorsby had 
grown into a great authority in the corpora- 
tion. They saw that he sought nothing for 
himself, all his proposals were for the good of 
the town at large, and had succeeded wonder- 
fully. But to this honour of representing his 
native place Thorsby would not consent. He 
declared that he lived for his town and his 
townspeople, but that he did not aspire to 
live for the nation. He would unite with 
them in selecting the most suitable man to re- 
present them in the national council, but he 
would never go there himself. He felt that 
he could do little in that national assembly, 
as then constituted, but that he could do much 
in constant work for the prosperity, improve- 
ment, and enlightenment of his own town and 
neighbourhood. Beyond that he had no am- 
bition, or rather he knew of no higher ambi- 
tion than to prosecute the interests and the 
happiness of eighty thousand people, who 
relied on, and responded to his exertions. 
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Thorsby, once the very black sheep of 
Castleborough, and hanging by his torn and 
mud-drenched fleece over an unfathomable 
abyss, gently seized and stoutly withdrawn 
by a loving hand, is now the most popular 
wan of a great and busy community. He 
stands a monument of what may be done 
by seeking in order to save, rather than by 
the exercise of a bitter though not causeless 
resentment; and still, as he goes on his way, 
planning and diffusing benefits to others, 
he says in his own soul, “ What can I do 
in retribution of my faults, im recompense 
of a deathless and redeeming love?” By his 
side he still sees that gentle embodiment of 
unpretending wisdom and domestic sunshine, 
whose kind glance, if he is low, re-inspires 
him; if he is ready, in some momentary flush 
of his once excitable spirits, to say or do any- 
thing too prominent, steadies and sobers him. 
With such a pilot and such a sheet -anchor, 


we will venture to predict a safe voyage of 
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life to his mortal bark, and that never again 
will the sunshine of peace now lying on 
Woodburn, on Cotmanhaye Manor, on Bilts’ 
Farm, and on Fair Manor be disturbed on his 
account. And may the heavens, blue and 
fair, shine out with their softest sunshine: 
may the larks carol above, the flowers wave in 
the breeze, and the brooks sing on below, 
around that little peaceful Arcadia where 
we have so many friends, through many 
and many long years as now,—long, indeed, 
after the whole town of Castleborough shall 
follow in deepest mourning the remains of 
their greatest reformer and benefactor to their 
honoured resting place—follow the ashes of a 
great and good man, who, but for the gentle 
wisdom of a heart inspired by the sublime 
power of devoted conjugal love, would, years 
ago, have sunk into a dishonoured grave, 
burying all this host of blessings with him. 
Oh, woman! woman! what strength is con- 


cealed in thy weakness—what victories are 
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engemmed in thy gentleness! what miracles 
conferred on thy truth! As the giant oak 
lies coiled in the little, brown, burnished 
acorn that we pick up and pitch lightly into 
the thicket; as the Titan of the winds lies 
dreaming and poetising in the zephyr; as the 
little limpid, sun-bright brooklets inherit the 
fulness of the ocean, with its illimitable 
breadth and stupendous force; as the clouds 
and the rivers enshrine themselves in the dia- 
mond drops of morning dew, so in the light 
and sportive life of girlhood lie powers that. 
can direct the course of human destiny more: 
effectually than the little rudder can direct the 
colossal ship; which can shape the condition 
and the fortunes of society, and evoke revolu- 
tions more beneficent or portentous than all the 
conspirations or parliaments that ever existed. 

At the root of the tree, buried in unambi- 
tious silence, lie the life-forces, that elaborate 
and evolve all the pillared and ramified glories 
above. Inthe bosom of the family live the 
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feminine instincts and harmonies which send 
forth the masculine majesty of deeds and doc- 
trines which rule the universe: 

‘l'ears that have wet the floor of solitary dun- 
geons, still more bitter but for the conscious- 
ness of the deathless sympathy of one faithful 
bosom somewhere ; crimes, arrested by the 
persuasive voice of woman; wrongs, goaded 
to madness but for her soothing whispers ; 
poverty, pitiless and intolerable, but for her 
acts and her patient labours; darkness, un- 
pierced, but by the light of one heaven- 
kindled smile; hopes, kept alive only by the 
eloquence of feminine truth ; strength, born of 
the weakness of never-vanquished faith; 
despair, scattered by the words of one God- 
inspired bosom, stand forth and testify to the 
unproclaimed achievements of the mother- 
half of mankind! Great Mother! not only of 
men and women, but of the energies, hopes, 
virtues and triumphs that bloom out of them 
and their generations, stand forth! Be the 
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herald of that immortal recognition of this 
great truth, which shall have its fullest 
acknowledgement in that region of perfect 
recompense, where sits our Divine Master on 
the crystalline throne of immaculate justice, 
and says to every advancing bero and heroine 
who has— 

Done good by stealth and blushed to find it fame— 
“For as much as thou hast done it to the 
very least of these little ones, thou hast done 
it unto Me. Enter into the joy of thy 
Lord !” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE LONG LINE AND THIS BOOK END. 


Tue time was at hand which should bring 
the antagonism of Sir Roger Rockville to our 
friends in this history to an end. The seve- 
rity which he had for so many years exercised 
towards all sorts of offenders, independent of 
his unconquerable repugnance to all the views 
and principles of advancing society, had made 
him the object of deepest vengeance. Eyes 
watched for him, ears listened for him, dark 
hearts burned in murderous breasts in lonely 
places, to discharge upon his head the col- 
lected fury of a thousand injuries. In a 
lonely hollow of his woods, watching at mid- 
night with two of his men, there came a 


sturdy knot of poachers. An affray ensued. 
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The men perceived that their old enemy, Sir 
Roger, was there, and the blow of a hedge- 
stake stretched him on the earth. His 
keepers fled. And thus ignominiously termi- 
nated the long line of the Rockvilles. The 
actual nature of the catastrophe was concealed 
at the time from the public, and the conser- 
vative newspaper of Castleborough announced 
that Sir Roger had died suddenly in his bed. 
It was true that he died in his bed, but it 
was from the lingering effects of the injury 
received in the wood. Sir Roger was the 
last of his line, but not of his class. There is a 
feudal art of sinking, which requires no study, 
and the Rockvilles are but one family amongst 


thousands who have perished in its practice. 
Scarcely had Sir Roger breathed his last, 


when his title and estate fell into litigation. 
Owing to two generations having passed 
with no other issue of the Rockville family 
than a single son and heir, the claims, though 


numerous, were so mingled with obscuring 
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circumstances, and so equally balanced, that 
the lawyers raised quibbles and difficulties 
enough to keep it in chancery til] they had 
not only consumed all the ready money and 
rental, but had made frightful inroads into 
the estate itself. To save the remnant, the 
contending parties came to a compromise. A 
neighbouring squire, whose grandfather had 
married a Rockville, was allowed to secure the 
title, on the condition that the residuum of 
the estate should be divided amongst the 
whole of the claimants. The woods and lands 
of Rockville were accordingly announced for 
sale. 

It was at this juncture that old William 
Watson reminded Simon Degge of a conversa- 
tion in the great grove at Rockville which 
they had held at the time that Sir Roger was 
endeavouring to drive the people thence. 

“What a divine pleasure,” said Mr. Degge, 
“might this man enjoy if he had a_ heart 


capable of letting others enjoy themselves. If 
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he could but see that the laws of property 
should be maintained in consistency with the 
laws of God: that He has given the rentals 
of the earth to individuals, but that He has 
never repealed his great law which gives the 
whole earth to the undivided race of man: 
that the rentals may be enjoyed by the indi- 
vidual possessors without infringement of the 
general enjoyment of the pleasures of nature 
by society at large. These different kinds of 
possession may surely co-exist without one 
interfering with the other.” 

« But we talk without the estate,” William 
Watson had said ; “ what might we do if we 
were tried with it? ” 

Mr. Degge, when reminded of this conversa- 
tion, was sient for a moment, and then replied, 
that there was sound philosophy in Wilham’s 
remark. He said no more, but went away, 
and the next day announced to the astonished 
old man that he had purchased the groves and 
the whole ancient estate of Rockville. 
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Simon Degge, the last of a long line of 
paupers, had become the possessor of the noble 
estate of Sir Roger Rockville of Rockville, the 
last of a long line of aristocrats! It may be 
imagined what was the consternation of the 
whole Bullockshed and Tenterhook clan ; what 
the delightful amazement of Woodburn, Cot- 
manhaye, and all Castleborough. To the 
squirearchy of the old school, the audacity of 
this purchase surpassed the range of their 
limited imaginations. This daring and fortu- 
nate quondam pauper, and present manufac- 
turing millionnaire, squatted down, as they 
expressed it, amid all the woods and lands, 
amid all the ancient honours of the line of 
Rockville. ‘To them it portended something 
very like the end of the world. They saw all 
the old fixedness of ancestry and soil broken 
up, and the despised men of spindles and 
looms invading everything which to them was 
sacred. It seemed that Sir Roger and all his 
ghostly forefathers and foremothers must rise 
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up and scare, in the midnight hours, the 
plebeian new comers from their hall and _pos- 
sessions of nearly a thousand years. It 
seemed as if those stately monuments and 
procumbent effigies of so many Rockvilles in 
armour, ruffs, and farthingales, must start 
up from their tombs in the old church, satu- 
rated as it was with the presence and em- 
blazoned with the arms and glorious epitaphs 
of the Rockvilles. But they all remained per- 
fectly quiescent ; neither chiselled stone nor 
ancestral spirit moved. Nature received these 
terre filit with as much equanimity and in- 
difference as it had received the Norman hordes 
before. There was neither storm-wind nor 
earthquake, but the still small voice of reason 
was heard whispering in many quarters, that 
whenever man puts forth his powers he makes 
himself the lord of the circumstances around 
him ; whenever he sinks into sloth and imbe- 
cility, nature throws him from her weird 


shoulders, as the vigorous but interloping 
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young cuckoo throws the hedge-sparrow from 
its parental nest. The earth is for the bold. 
In how many a quarter of this island of 
late years has this same revolution been de- 
veloping itself? The sons of industry, risen 
by it to wealth, in how many of the seats of 
the old aristocracy, decayed through luxury 
and indolence, do we find them planted ? 
Perhaps the new blood thus infusing itself 
may reinvigorate and thus perpetuate the old 
race; but at any rate, new ideas, new senti- 
ments, and a more popular spirit must follow 
these transformations. Novi homines cannot 
rest on their laurels, and to rest solely on their 
money were too odious; they must, therefore, 
proclaim a newer and more popular creed ; 
and so the world moves on its spiral course. 
To the inmates of Woodburn Grange, of 
Cotmanhaye Manor, of Fair Manor, and of 
the whole population of Castleborough, this 
was a delightful event. The old odious an- 


tagonism was at an end. The more earthy 
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squirearchy receded into the distance, and a 
spirit of a more genial nature took possession 
of all this pleasant neighbourhood. 

The following summer, when the hay was 
lying in fragrant cocks in the great meadows 
below Rockville, and on the little islands of 
the river, Simon Degge held a grand féte on 
the occasion of his coming to reside at Rock- 
ville Hall, henceforth the family seat of the 
Degges. Simon Degge remained plain Simon 
Degge. On occasion of going up to London 
with an address to the King on some great 
occasion, the honour of knighthood had been 
offered him; and further, it had been com- 
municated to him through his fnend, Lord 
Netherland, the Recorder of Castleborough, 
that his majesty, in consideration of his great 
wealth and his public spirit, was disposed 
graciously to create him a baronet. Both 
these intended honours Simon Degge as 
graciously declined. He declared that he 


preferred the simple unadorned name which 
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he had ever borne, and he desired no honours 
but such as naturally sprung from the exercise 
of virtue and benevolence. 

For the present occasion his house and 
gardens had all been restored in the most 
consummate style. For years Mr. Degge had 
been a great purchaser of works of art and 
literature — painting, statuary, books, and 
articles of antiquity, including mch armour 
and precious works in ivory and gold. As 
Mrs. Degge had a particular weakness for 
beautiful china, he had gratified her eyes 
with a grand array of the most exquisite 
specimens of the ceramic art. 

First and foremost, he now gave a great 
banquet to his wealthy friends—and no man 
with a million and a half is without them, 
and in abundance. In the second place, he 
gave a substantial dinner to all his tenantry, 
from the wealthy farmer of five hundred acres 
to the tenant of a cottage. On this occasion 


he said, “ Game is a subject of great heart- 
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burnings, and of great injustice to the country. 
It was the bane of my predecessor, let us take 
care that it is not ours. Let every man kill 
the game on the land that he rents, then he 
will neither destroy it utterly, nor allow it 
to grow into a nuisance. I am fond of a 
gun myself, and my sons probably will be 
more so; but we shail find game enough in 
our own fields and woods for our destruc- 
tive propensities, without fostermg such a 
swarm of these ammals as may lead us to 
degenerate into game-butchers. Gentlemen, 
I should as soon think of setting up to kil 
my own oxen, as to kill game merely for the 
sake of killing it. The healthy excitement of 
the chase vanishes when a very inundation of 
the animals pursued rolls under our feet, and 
a satiating slaughter takes the place of a keen 
and vigorous search after it. To hunt !—yes, 
the word expresses what field-sports once 
were—the game had to be hunted out. Now 
the foreign name best designates it—battu, 
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beat it up, and knock it ignobly on the head 
Gentlemen, whenever we may occasionally 
extend our pursuit of game beyond the fields 
of the home-farm and the woods, across the 
lands of our tenants, it shall not be to carry 
off the first-fruits of their feeding, and we will 
still hold the enjoyment as a favour.” 

We need not say that this speech was 
applauded most vociferously. 

Thirdly, and lastly, Mr. Degge gave a grand 
entertainment to all his work-people, both of 
the town and country. His house and grounds 
were thrown open to the inspection of the 
whole concourse. The delighted crowd ad- 
mired the pictures and pleasant gardens. On 
the lawn, lying betwixt the great grove and 
the hall, an enormous tent was pitched, or 
rather a vast canvas canopy erected, open on 
all sides, in which was laid a charming ban- 
quet. A military band from Castleborough 
Barracks played during the time. Here Simon 


Degze, leaning his hand on the shoulder of 
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his happy mother,—his worthy father-in-law, 
Spires,was gone to his rest, —surveyed the scene 
with the utmost delight. His mother, fresh 
and hale as ever, was seated with William 
Watson and her old Castleborough neighbours 
about her; and as her son there stood, he 
made a speech which was as rapturously 
applauded as that delivered to the farmers. 
It was to the effect that all the old privileges 
of wandering in the groves, of angling and 
boating on the river, were restored. The 
inn was already rebuilt in a handsome Eliza- 
bethan style, larger than before, and to pre- 
vent it ever becoming a fane of intemperance, 
he had there placed as landlord, he hoped for 
many years to come, his old friend and bene- 
factor, William Watson. William Watson, 
he was sure, would protect the inn from riot, 
and they themselves the groves and nver banks 
from injury. 

Long and loud was the applause which 


this announcement occasioned. The young 
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people turned out upon the green for a dance, 
and in the evening, after an excellent tea, the 
whole company descended the river in boats 
and barges decorated with green boughs and 
flowers, and singing a song made by William 
Watson for the occasion, called, ‘The Health 
of Simon Degge, the last and first of his 
line !” 

Years have rolled on. The groves and river 
banks, and islands of Rockville are still greatly 
frequented, but are never known to be injured. 
Poachers are never known, for excellent reasons: 
nobody would like to annoy the good Mr. 
Degge. Game is not very numerous there; 
there is no fun in killing it, where there is no 
resistance, and it is vastly more amusing to 
kill it where it is abundant, and is jealously 
watched and guarded by the proprietor of the 
demesnes, and where there is the chance of a 
good spree with the keepers. 

And with what different feelings does the 
good Simon Degge look down from his lofty 
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eyrie over the princely expanse of meadows, 
and over the glittering river, and over the 
stately woods to where Great Castleborough 
still stretches farther and farther its red-brick 
walls, its red-tiled roofs, and its tall, smoke- 
emitting chimneys! There he sees no haunts 
of crowded men, enemies to himself or to any 
one. No upstarts, no envious opponents, but 
a vast family of human beings, all toiling for 
the good of their families and their country. 
All advancing, some faster, some slower, to a 
better education, a better social condition, a 
better conception of the principles of art and 
commerce, a clearer recognition of their rights 
and duties, and a more cheering faith in the 
upward tendency of humanity. 

Looking on this interesting scene from his 
distant and quiet home, Simon Degge sees 
what blessings flow—and deeply he feels them 
in his own case —from the circulation not only 
of trade but of human reciprocities. How 
this corrects the mischiefs, moral and physical, 
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of false systems and rusty prejudices, and he 
ponders not on poachers and encroachers, but 
on schemes of no ordinary beauty and bene- 
ficence yet to reach his beloved town through 
him. He sees lecture halls and academies, 
means of sanitary purification and delicicus 
recreation, in which baths and wash-houses 
and airy homes figure largely, whilst the 
public walks round the town are still farther 
extended, including woods, hills, meadows, 
and rivers, in a circuit of many miles. ‘There 
he lives and labours, around him a_ noble 
family of sons and daughters to perpetuate 
his labours and his virtues. 

And what a change has fallen on all the 
country and the families, rich and poor, 
around! The friends of Sir Roger have fallen 
out of the circuit, as it were. The old leaven 
of heart-burnings and conflicting principles 
has died out from amongst those in whom we 
are most interested. In that lovely little 
district, which includes Cotmanhaye, Wood- 
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burn, Rockville, Bilts’ Farm, Fair Manor, and 
Castleborough, the abodes of the Claverings, 
the Woodburns, Degges, and Heritages, the old 
sunny and Arcadian days have returned. 
Young families are springing up here and 
there, bringing with them new floods of happi- 
ness, and a spint of peace and harmony floats 
over all that charmed region, and from no 
cause more ccuspicuously than from the simple 
circumstance of the providential removal of 
one single man out of so many thousands— 
THE LAST OF A LONG LINE. 

No longer antagonist—no longer mutually 
irritant, the towers and woods of Rockville 
look down with an affectionate smile on the 
russet roof and green paddocks of WoopBuRN 
GRANGE. 


THE END. 
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